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SIVADVAITA OF SRIKANTHA 


CHAPTEE 1. 

Some G-enesal Consbdbratioks. 

From a very early stage in the history of 
The Vedas Indian Philosophic speculation, there 
and the -would seem to have been two currents 
Agamas. thought, the Vedic and the Agamic, 

apparently independent and antagonistic. It is not 
possible to fix definitely the period when the Agamas 
came into being. Some of them that exist now go 
in for a criticism of Jainism and Buddhism, the 
Sarhkhya and the Mimamsa and the Advaita Ve- 
danta, and could have been evolved only after these 
systems ; but some at least of these, the Pasupata 
and the Pancaratra Agamas, should have been cur- 
rent before the compilation of the Vedanta Sutras, 
as those two systems are refuted by Badarayana in 
the second pada of the second chapter of the Sutras. 
Some of the systems are at least as old as the Mahd- 
hlidrata,^ a fact quite in line -with the tradi- 
tional position as to the identity of Badarayana 
and Vyasa, the reputed author of the Mahd- 


^ See Muhdhhdrata: Sdnti Farva, ch. 350, 63-67: 

63. ^'Tliere are various kinds of religion, O Boyal Sage, 
vv'Mcli go by various names, such as Samkhya, Yoga, the PS^nca- 
ratra, Vedas and Pasupata. 
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bharata. It has been suggested that the Agamic 
systems were developed out of the Brahmanas in 
the same way as the Upanisads, though at a much 
later stage, and that some of the later Upanisads 
like the Svetasvatara, which address the Supreme 
Being by a sectarian title and not param Brahman, 
as of yore, probably grew up under the shadow of 


_ 64. The promulgator of the Samkhya religion is said to 

e the great E§i Kapila. The primaeval Hiranyagarbha and none 
else IS the promulgator of the Yoga system*. 

' , Apantaratamas is said to be the preceptor of 

the Vedas; some call that by the name of Pracinagarbha. 

name of PaSupata was 
of Uma, that Lord of all creatures, viz., 
otherwise known by the name of Srikantha, the 
son ox Brahman, ♦ . j 

f7‘ iUustrious Narayana himself is the promulgator 

of the religion contained in the Panearatra scriptures . 

(Prom M. N. Dutt’s translation, p. 583.) 

« I* ^ matter for interesting speculation why the Naiyayikas and 
-tf -® mentioned. Are their systems later than 

the Mahalharata. Or is it because the claim is true that their 

nl7u-^ ia hia rai?navum, Saivism 

and Minor Uehg%om Systems, 117, refers to Haribhadra’s Saddar- 
sanasamuccaya where it is said that Gotama and Kanada were of 
the Saiva faith. And the Lainga Purana mentions both of these 
philosophers among the 112 disciples of the 28 Yogacarvas who 
S°hvaf MahapaSupata Jfiana: “TJluko vidyutaS ^caiva mandfi- 
ko hyaSvalayanah ak§apadah kumaras ca, uluko vasta eva ca’' and 

S Nation 

1 ^^ ^““amsakas— Purva and Uttara— are pre- 

Mmably included under the appellation “Vedas”. Prof E 
Bhandarkar writing on Lakuli^a in the Annual Seportof the 
Archeological Survey of India for 1906-07 refers to 6x1 Gunaratna 
Haribhadra's work; that author says the 
Naiyayikas were eaUed Saivas and the TaiSesikas pSatt 

szr.s 

^vas Wiuya;idka8 i, .o doubt fimtMtie!*. bud the 

an attempt of the various religious sects to affilL'tA , 

one of the six recognised schools of philosophy”! 

standing is unfortunate. (The text cited bv Ur Til, ““snnder- 

thus: Haiyayikah sadasivabhattatyL fioL ®^“3«"kar reads 

pa^upata k) ‘ ^^^aDiiaktatvat Saiya ityueyante, vaife^ikSstu 
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the Agamas.^ Antagonism to the Vedanta is 
clearly present in the Agamas as seen from frequent 
criticism thereof. For example, the Mrgendra 
Agama says: 

Among the Vedantas, we meet with such statements as 
these: ‘The Atman is one only, manifesting himself in 
forms sentient and insentient/ ‘All this universe is 
Atman alone/ ‘There is no plurality here/ 

This is but a mere assertion, it is certain; for what is 
the basis for it ? If you say that the authority upon which 
you base it is also Atman, then that itself becomes the 
very thing to be proved. 

Wherever these two (proof and the thing proved) 
are found, there must also exist the four (the former 
two, with the knower and the knowledge). This will 
mean the abandonment of Advaita; otherwise there would 
be no such thing as proof. 

Also, there must result (on this theory) identity of 
experience for all and absence of liberation, two conclu- 
sions which would be very repugnant indeed to the Atma- 
vadins.^ 

The criticism is not very profound, and it identi- 
fies Vedanta with Advaita. But the identification 
is just w'hat one may expect of a hostile critic, for, 
the Advaita offers a target for attack easy in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of understanding it. The 
contention that Badarayana was responsible for 
the ekatma vada is urged even to-day, not by Ad- 
vaitins alone (of whom one might expect it), but by 
their opponents, the Saivites, as well.^ 

There are at the same time Agamic passages 
which claim Vedic authority for their doctrine. 


’“See P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Outlines )f Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 126-130. I 

3 Verses II, 12-15; translation by M. Nan j^anaswami Iyer in tbe 
SiddMnta DipiM, iv. , | 

* K. Snbramanya Pillai, J§aiva Siddhdnta^ filaTcTcam, 84. 
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The doctrine itself can be shown to be in consistency 
with theism, as found in the Upanisads. Here are 
some Agamic passages which affirm the derivation 
of the Agamas from the Vedas®: 

Siddhanto vedasdratmt, “as the siddhanta consists o£ 
the essence of the Veda”: (Suprabhedagama). 

Vedasaram idam tantram, “this tantra is of the essence 
of the Veda”: (Makutagama). 

Teddntdrthmn idam jndnam siddhdntam paramam 
suhham, “this siddhanta knowledge which is the signifi- 
cance of Vedanta is supremely felicitous”: (Makutagama). 

These two sets of passages exhibit a twofold 
relationship of the Agamas to the Vedas and accord 
great support to the view that, while based on the 
Vedas, the former developed independently of the 
Upanisads which constitute the well-recognised 
body of Vedantic doctrine. 

The sugge_stion has been made that the present 
The alleged Agamas are Samskrt translations of 
DraviOian ori- Tamil originals, which constituted an 
Smas altogether independent body of doc- 
. . ^^iae, that the translators into Sam- 
skrt assimilated the views as far as they could to 
eir own Vedic religion, that when, owing to many 
causes partly natural and partly political, the Tamil 

originals were irretrievably lost, Ahe Samskrt trans- 
lations alone survived, that the suggestions they 
contain about the Vedic origin of the Agamas are 

not worthy of credence and that the very names 

Agama, meaning, that which has come (presumably 


— I A. of such passages have been collected by the late 

Kasmsi Sentinathier in his ^iva-jnarui-iodha-mcanalamMra-divcm 
mid his Taiml translation of the Srtkantha Bha?ya. See also 

pL^Stit tooVuS^rv' Amhalava NavSa 

pp S M of the Pau^Jcara 
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from another language), and Tantra (which comes 
from tantu, thread, the literal translation of the 
Tamil word mil), meaning work,- — are fairly strong 
indications in support of this contention. The dis- 
cussion of this position® and the final ascertainment 
of the origin of the Agamas do not come within the 
scope of the present work. The recognition of the 
existence of an independent body of doctrine, the 
Agama, showing opposition to another body of 
doctrine, the Vedanta, suffices for our purpose. One 
may remark, in passing, that the hypothesis of 
Tamil originals, while it is interesting, must re- 
main barren in the absence of very much fuller 
material than we have, or can have, of a place long 
since washed off by the seas, and of the ancestors 
of a people long merged into, and brought up in 
the shadow of, an alien civilisation. The etymo- 
logical support, at any rate, would seem to be a 
broken reed: truths about ultimate things are more 
likely to be referred to a Being that revealed them 
than to a language from which they were borrowed; 
and the Agamas, it may be worth while to remem- 
ber, constitute the teaching of the Lord Himself 


“There is this much to be said in favour of the theory; the 
displacement of sacrifice and the substitution of worship by medi- 
tations, symbols and idols in its place were probably due to non- 
Vedic influences. The non-Yedic peoples might have belonged 
to other races or they might have been adventurous sections among 
the Aryans themselves, who, having struck out for themselves new 
paths of life and thought, came back or were brought back subse- 
quently to the fold, incidentally enriching the parent stock of 
culture. It is said that the Saivism of the Atharva Yeda is a 
contribution of the Vratyas, who originally lost their position in 
Aryan society because of their laxity in the matter of observances, 
but subsequently came back to their own. See an interesting 
papei‘, T/w Absorptio7i of the Vratym, by Mahainahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasad Gastrin (Bulletin of the Dacca University). Pro- 
fessor A. Chakravarthi is also of opinion that it is exceedingly 
improbable .that the Yratyas were members of a non-Aryan race: 
See his paper, Vratyas, in the Jaina Gazette, dune, 1925. 
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to His devotees among gods and men, the expres- 
sion denoting, as it certainly does, that •which has 
come from the Lord, — a. revelation, in short, — ^not 
a translation. 

Yet a third vie'w of the Agamas is that their 
purpose is to interpret the Upanisads, that they 
develop the teaching of the latter and that they 
“hear the same relation to the Upanisads, as the 
New Testament of the Christian Holy Bible hears 
to its Old Testament.’" According to this •view, 
the Upanisads present the quest, and the Agamas 
the attainment^ the province of the former is limited 
hy “charya, kriya and yoga, while the province of 
the Agamas includes these as well as jnana.” Upa- 
nisadic knowledge extends to the four states, — of 
waking, dreaming, sleep and the fourth beyond 
these three : Agamic knowledge, however, extends 
to the turiyatita, what is beyond even the fourth. 
The Upanisads, however, set out to explain not 
merely the search hut also the realisation of what 
is sought. There is not in them any confession of 
failure, nor is the student of Vedanta aware of such 
failure. He who knows the Agamas may be con- 
scious of having attained a higher truth, but this 
consciousness is no warrant for its o-wn correctness. 
Any system of Hindu philosophy that has a claiTn 
to respect, claims also to be a synthesis of all ele- 
ments of experience in a higher measure than may 
be found in other systems. The Agamas may make 
a similar claim, but the claim cannot guarantee its 
o-wn validity. If there is anjdhing higher than the 
fourth stage, the knowledge thereof is bound to 
be more valuable; but the quest for what is higher 
than experience may well prove endless, and the 
turiyatita may turn out to be a mirage. The dniTn 

^Dr. Bamana iSastrin's translation ot SMD, 53. * 
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of the Agamas to present a higher body of doctrine 
may be recognised to exist, though its admission 
be matter for further inquiry. The point of in- 
terest and value in such a view is that it treats the 
Agamas as a development of the Veda and the 
Vedanta and not as an entirely independent body 
of doctrine. 

There is no reason to discredit this fundamental 
identity, even on a consideration of the alleged dif- 
ferences between TJpanisadic and Agamic doctrines. 
It is said that unlike Vedic ritual which is propitia- 
tory and sacrificial, Agamic ritual consists essen- 
tially in devout worship of and personal communion 
with the deity. The TJpanisadic Brahman is uni- 
versal and non-sectarian, while the deities of the 
Agamas, — Siva, Visnu or Sakti, — appeal to parti- 
cular classes of worshippers. The differences thus 
pointed out, though real enough, are not inconsis- 
tent with the theory of development. No two views 
can be more opposed than the geo-centric and the 
helio-centric theories; yet the latter was a legiti-. 
mate development of the former. The difference 
between Vedanta and Agamanta may have been the 
result* of similar development. The human mind 
may well pass from sanguinary sacrifices offered 
to a plurality of deities to the devout concentrated 
worship of one supreme personality, being moved 
thereto by no forces other than the dawn of know- 
ledge and the expansion of the moral conscious- 
ness. The frail individual unable to grasp Brahman 
in its universality or to concentrate his mind there- 
on for any length of time may well have preferred 
to concentrate on those aspects which appealed to 
him most and thus evolved the bodies of doctrine 
centering round Siva or Visnu or Sakti. Further, 
non-saerificial ritual such as worship in temples is 
not confined to Agamic literature, for, the worship 
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at Gidambaram is admittedly non- Agamic. “Sec- 
tarian” deities, too, are not unknown to the Upa- 
nisads, as witness, IJpanisads like the Atharvasikha, 
Kaivalya, Snbala, Svetasvatara and so on. There 
is yet another point of difference, in respect of com- 
petency for study: even this is not inconsistent 
with the development of one body of doctrine from 
another, for, the Agamas, as the later body of 
doctrine, might have tended to catholicity, embrac- 
ing all in the fold of Studentship, irrespective of 
sex or caste, while the earlier speculations of the 
Vedanta attempted to restrict competency to cer- 
tain classes. For such developments, external 
stimuli are conceivable, but are not necessary, and 
there is not sufficient material for postulating any 
external stimulus or for discrediting the view of 
the basic identity of Vedic and Agamic doctrine. 

However this may be, when we come to know 
Attempt to of these, we see two currents of 

S°Agamic*ana ^ certain amount of 

Vedic teacMng. antagonism between the two. This 
1. Tiru-Muiar. antagonism was deprecated by so emi- 
nent a thinker as Tiru-Mular, author of the Tiru- 
Mantir am, one of the twelve books of the canon of 
Tamil Saivism. Sundara, one of the Tevaram 
h 3 mmalists, refers, it is believed, to this Tiru-Mular 
in his “Breviary of Devotees” wken he says, “I am 
the slave of the devotees of our Lord Tiru- 
Mular.”® Tiru-Mular (who must have therefore 
preceded Sundara, who is himself assigned gene- 
rally to the 9th century A.D.), says that both the 
Vedas and the Agamas are the creation of the Lord 
and that they are both true, the only difference 
between them being that the former are general 

ffiwJ/r.Tssr ^(j^Qp&)esri9.iii:TiTS^ uuf-Qium 
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and tlie latter special. “The Veda with the Agama 
is the truth: they are the word, of the Lord: these 
revelations of the Lord are to he studied as the 
general and the special doctrines ; on enquiry, they 
are taken to be different as giving rise to two 
different sets of conclusions: but, to the great ones 
they are non-different. 

A very similar, if not identical, view is expressed 

by Sri:kantha in his commentary on 
2. Snkantha 2, 38. The Vedas 

and the Saiva Agamas are of equal authority, as 
both proceeding from the Lord, the only difference 
being that the latter may be studied by persons of 
all castes, while the study of the former is restricted 
to the first three castes. Indeed, Srikantha goes 
further than this and attempts to demonstrate 
that not the Vedas alone, but their later develop- 
ments, the Upanisads also, are in harmony with the 
theism of the Saiva Agamas.^® To this end he has 


° Qsii^ Qu:>ju.!TsuiLD Qwdj'ijrr iSmpeii^<k 
& puLfCo Quir^eif Otcasrflj/sfrsfrsar 
fs.rp^sair uPssjai isrisf-sSireiki i—ihpiM 
(SupLcOpeirijiT QuiRQujiTirSiS QupQu), 

“ The following is a complete list of the twenty-eight 
Divyagamas: — 



‘ ' (i) Saivic 

Go&taught^), 

I. 

KS^mika 

6. Dipta 

2. 

Yogaja 

7. Suk^ma 

3. 

Cintya 

8. Saliasxaka (Sahasra) 

4. 

Karana (Karana) 

9. Am^uman (Am^amat) 

5. 

Ajita 

10. Suprabha ( Suprabli^day 

Suprabodha). 


(ii) Baudric 

( ' Man-realised ^ ) . 

11. 

Vijaya 

13. Svayambhava (Svayambbu, 
Svayambliu, Svayam- 

bliuta) 

12. 

.Ni^vasa 

14. Agneyaka (Agneya, Anala, 



Anila) 


.2 
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■written Ms conunentary on the Vedanta Sutras of 
Badarayana which present the quintessence of 
Upanisadie teaching. The clear sense of the text 
having been clouded and obscured by pi'ior conunen- 
tators/^ Srilcantha proceeds to make the sense clear 
again. '/The final result of his teaching is that the 
Supreme Brahman is none other than Siva, the 
blue-throated consort of Uma ; without a knowledge 
of Him, men may not hope to attain salvation till 
they can roll up the heavens like a piece of hide; 
He is to be meditated on to the exclusion of all else, 
by those who desire release. It has been suggested 
that many of the Upanisads like the Svetasvatara 
and the Atharvasikha, quoted so extensively by 
Srikantha,'* probably came into existence under 
Agamic influenee.^^ '\|[t was a task eminently worth 
attempting to show that a conception of God pro- 
bably presented, or at least elaborated, in the first 


15. 

Bhadra (Yira) 

22. 

Lalita (Lalita) 

16. 

Baurava 

23. 

Siddha 

17. 

Makuta ( Makuta, Mukuta ) 

24. 

Santana (iSanta) 

18. 

Vimala 

25. 

ISTarasimha (iSarvokta, Sar- 




vokta, Sarvottara) 

19. 

Candrahasa (Candrajnana) 

26. 

Parame^vara (Parame^vara) 

20. 

Mukhayugbimba (Mukha- 

27. 

Kirana 


bimba, Bimba) 
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Bdgita (Prodgita) 

28. 

Para (Parahita, Vatula, Vs* 


tula, Vatula).’^ 

— ^Dr. V. V. Bamana J§astrin iu his incomplete translation 
of ^MD, p. 11. See also Siddhdnta Saramli, Garyapada, 
w. 3, 4, and Mvdrcand CandriTcdy pp. 103-104. 

“■Who these prior commentators (purvacaryah) were, we do not 
hnow. The Advaita and Bhedabheda theories are criticised in the 
course of the Bhdsya; the reference is possibly, therefore, to 
Samkara and Bhaskara. But since their distinctive views were, in 
part at least, inherited by them, their ancestors in the line of 
philosophic tradition could also have been meant. 

Srinivasa Iyengar, P. T.: Outlines of Indian Philosophy y 
126-130. Profs. Belvalkar and Kanade believe that the ^vetaiva- 
tara reveals four strata of development, the first chapter coming 
first, being succeeded by chapters 6 and 6; chapter 2, according to 
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instance by the Agamas and adopted by some Upa- 
nisads was not alien or unacceptable to the main 
body of Upanisadic tradition, as that tradition is 
embodied in the Vedanta Sutras. The attempt 
marks an eclectic movement, the presence of a de- 
sire to understand and to reconcile, to heal dif- 
ferences and to bridge chasmsj® Such a spirit of 
itself avails to make the commentary permanently 
valuable, even if it could be proved that the meta- 
physics of the commentary is not original, but 
borrowed largely, if not entirely, from other sources. 

The desire to reconcile the two traditions in- 
spired even those writers who apparently based 
themselves almost entirely on only one of them, 
the Vedantic. Ramanuja, who drew little on the 
Agamas of even the Vaisnava School for the exposi- 
tion of his metaphysics, was at considerable pains 
to show that the Pancaratra Agama was not con- 
demned by Badarayana, though the Sutras in that 
regard are usually interpreted as a condemnation. 
Srikantha’s attempt in the case of the Saiva Agamas 
is more or less similar, there being a difference in 
favour of Srikantha in that he has no hesitation 
in rejecting the Agamas condemned by Badarayana, 
instead of straining the texts as Ramanuja does.^* 

tliem, belongs to the Neo-XJpani^adie period, and chapters 3 and 4 
to a later stage of that period. Cliapters 3 and 4 constitute the 
distinctly Saivite portion of this Upani§ad: Sis^tory of Indian 
Fhilosophyj II, 135, 300-310. 

There was at least one other thinker Haradatta Sivaearya who 
believed in the divine authority of the Agamas. (See SSM, v. 109.) 
But cither by temperament or because of his Yai^nava birth and 
surroundings, he was more a sectarian propagandist than an. 
eclectic. But, as will be seen later, he too sought vigorously to 
reconcile the Agamic with the Vedic tradition, labouring to prove 
that there was no aspect of iSiva worship which had not full 
warrant and authority from the Vedas. 

^^In his commentary on Vedanta Sutra, II, 2, 1, Ramanuja says 
that the Sutras ^'now, in order to safeguard their own position, pro- 
ceed to demolish the position held by those very adversaries. . .Another 
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Very little is known of Srikantha’s place, period 
or parentage. The Samkara Dig- 
as ascribed to Madhava-Acarya 

kantha's place, jtnentions a Srikantha who was the head 
period, etc. of a matha at Gofcarnam in the West 
Coast. According to that work he was 
a theist and Haradatta was one of his pupils : in 
a^ disputation with Samkara, SrSkantha owned 
himself defeated, and renounced his theism : thus, 
Srikantha was an elder contemporary of Samkara. 
Unfortunately, this work is unrehable even in res- 
pect of its professed authorship.^® The work jumbles 
together a number of writers of various periods 
without any consideration for genuine chronology. 
The alleged contemporaneity of Samkara and Hara- 
datta is difficult to reconcile with the dates usually 
assigned to the two, as the latter is believed to have 
died in 878 A.D., while the former passed away, 
according to the view most current, as early as 
820 A.D. It is contended by many that Saihkara 
really belonged to a period a few centuries earlier, 
while there is reason to think that Haradatta died 
probably two centuries and more later than the 
date assigned to him. In the light of this, the 
account in the Samkara Digvijaya appears impos- 
sible of credence. The contemporaneity of Udayana 
(loth century) and Sri Harsa (12th century) alleged 
in this work provides an instance of even more 
glaring improbability. A work abounding in such 
gross inaccuracies could scarcely have been the 
work of the great Madhava; nor has the woi'k any 


pada is, therefore, begun to the express end of refuting the theories 
of others.” And yet he would have it that the concluding sutras 
of the same pada (40-43) justify instead of I’efuting the Panea- 
ratra doctrine! 

, ^5?^ the whole subject, see the article, ^ ^tokanthacarya ^ ' in 
the I, 2, especially pp. 3, 4 aad 18. ' 
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claim to be considered authoritative other than its 
reputed authorship. 

A Tamil translator of the Srikantha Bhasya 
mentions the existence of a statue to 
Pro^fMutyof grikantha at Vada-Tirumullaivayil, a 
domicile. Village near Madras. He also ex- 
presses the hope that other Saivite 
temples will similarly set np statues to honour the 
Acarya and hold commemoration festivals (guru 
puja) in the asterism Pusya of the month of Avani 
(August-September). It is not known on what 
authority he fixes the day for the guru puja.^® But 
the existence of a statue in South India would^ along 
with a few other points, serve to indicate that the 
Acarya was not improbably a South Indian, like 
the other great Bhasyakaras — Samkara, Eamanuja 
and Ananda Tirtha.^^ It is also learnt from the 
jSivar'kamanidlpikd that that commentary on Sri- 
kantha’s Bhasya was written by Appayya Diksita 
at the command of the king Cinna Bomman, coin- 

visit to tlie temple elicited the fact that the statue had 
been set up about half a century ago, at the instance of the 
temple priests, who consider ^rikantha to have belonged to their 
community. The information about the date of the guru puja 
would appear to have been supplied to them by the priests at the 
temple of Mantra Kali^varam, a place on' the Godavari. 

^^It is noteworthy that the Prapancahrdaya (Trivandrum Sam> 
skit Series, No. XLV), a compendium of universal knowledge, 
makes mention of the Brahma Sutras, the Vrtti known as Krtalwti 
compiled by Bodhayana, an abridgment thereof by IJpavar^a, and 
the commentaries of Bhagavatpada (presumably ^ariikara), Brahma- 
datta, Bhaskara and others, but does not refer to 6rikantha or 
Bamanuja. The latter certainly was too important a commentator 
to be lightly classed with ^^the others The inference is possible 
that the Prapancahrdaya was compiled before Bamanuja's time. 
But this does not help us with regard to ^rikantha the non-mention 
of whom might have been due to his not having been considered 
important enough. Even if we conclude that he came after Bhas- 
kara and the author of the Prapaheahrdaya, the question of his 
having preceded or succeeded Bamhnuja has still to be settled. (Eor 
the reference to the Prapancahrdaya, I am indebted to Dr. 
S, Krishnaswami Iyengar’s MmimeTchalai,) * 
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ciding strangely, as it did, with Appayya’s dream 
the previous night. “ ‘You must expound the im- 
peccable commentary!’ thus was I command_ed by 
the Lord not only in person, in His Ardhanarlsvara 
form, during my ‘sleep’, but also in disguise under 
the mask of the king Cinna Bomman, while I was 
awake. The king Cinna Bomman, a parijata to his 
proteges, has found in the Lord his only refuge; 
he is a hero; and attaining the condition of a uni- 
versal monarch, he feels that its sole consummation 
consists in his waiting on the Lord.”^® Though 
Appayya makes out that the king’s command was 
due to his devotion to the Lord, yet it is not un- 
hkely that the king’s interest in the Bhasya was 
also an interest in the author of it, possibly because 
he was a South Indian. Srikantha’s own devotion 
to the dahara vidya (the meditation of the Lord as 
the ether in the lotus of the heart), the fact that 
the famous shrine at Cidarnbaram is symbolic of 
the principle of that meditation, and his frequent 
use of the word Cidarnbaram (about six times) to 
signify Cit-Sakti or Cidakasa^® may also tend to 
show that our author was familiar with that shrine. 
AU such indications are exceedingly feeble, but 
anything more positive one is not able to find. 

An indication which is, perhaps, of greater value, 
is supplied by the recension which Srikantha used 
for the Mahanarayana Upanisad, referred to by 
him as the Mahopanisad. This Upanisad contains 
many hymns exalting Siva. Almost the only diffi - 
eulty in holding that, according to that text, Siva 
is the Supreme Brahman, is provided by what is 
known as the Narayana Anuvaka, which apparently 
praises Narayana as the Supreme Brahman. To 

“From the introductory verses translated by Dr. V. V. Eamana 

lia^tria. 

“Se« Commentaries on I, 1, 2 and I, B, 16. 
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get over the difficulty, the entire passage has to be 
interpreted so as to harmonise with the supremacy 
of Sivay It is said that Narayana is but the devotee, 
and that the Supreme Being is situated vjithin the 
flame in the heart of Narayana. The final sentence 
of that passage runs thus: “ Sa brahma sa sivas 
sendras soksarah parama svarat : He is Brahma, He 
is Siva, He is Indra, He is the Imperishable 
Supreme Euler.” The omission of Narayana from 
this enumeration would justify the view that He is 
the Supreme Being who manifests Himself in these 
various ways. The difficulty is met by appealing 
to a similar passage in the Kaivalya Upanisad, 
which, after a similar enumeration of the manifesta- 
tions of the Supreme Being, goes on to include 
among these Visnu, the vital air, fire and so on. 
What is here explicitly mentioned should be under- 
stood in the corresponding passage of the Maho- 
panisad as well. 

This mode of surmounting the difficulty is com- 
mon to Srikantha, Haradatta and Appayya Diksita. 
The two latter are South Indians, and they follow- 
ed the Dravida recension of the Mahopanisad. The 
Andhra recension includes Hari among the mani- 
festations; its reading runs thus: “Sa brahma sa 
sivas sa haris sendras soksarah parama svarat.” 
This recension seems to have been known certainly 
at the time of Sayana, who mentions it, if he does 
not adopt it as his own text. Tf we may rely on 
the author of the XJjjvala, a commentary on Apa- 
stamba’s Dharma Sutras, the Andhra recension 
must have been known at least as early as the 3rd 
century B.C. The fact that Srikantha does not 
utilise it, as one may well expect him to, would show 
that he was not, in any case, an Andhra;^® It is 


»®Tliere is also farther iadieatioa to show that the Andhra 
recension was aot aaeli hj ^rikantha. The mantra, ^'Rtam satyam 
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also probable that he was a South Indian like Hara- 
datta and Appayya. But of this there can be no 
certainty, for there were other recensions besides 
the Andhra and the Dravida, and we are not sure 
what their readings were: further, even Sayana 
who was an Andhra and knew of the Andhra recen- 
sion has commented only on the 64 hymns of the 
Dravida recension, though some manuscripts make 
out that he adopted the Andhra text. One may at 
least venture the opinion that the community of in- 
tellectual tradition as between Srikantha on the one 
hand and Haradatta and Appayya may not be 
without significance in determining the place where 
the former worked and flourished.^’^ 

The only extant commentary on Srikantha’s 
Bhasya is Appayya Diksita’s Sivarha- 

onSSSs Appayya flourished in 

Bhasya. the later half of the 16th century. The 

Bhasyakara must have undoubtedly 
belonged to an earlier date, but how much earlier 
is the question. Mention has been made^^ of three 
other commentaries: Nijaguna-Siva-Yogin’s Tdra- 
vali, Haradatta-Sivacarya’s iSnkantha-bhdsya- 

param bralama;’^ ete., is said to follow on the Narayana Anavaka 
(see I, 2, 8). This sequence is found not in the Andhra recension, 
but in the Dravida recension. It is not known whether it is common 
to any of the other recensions as well. 

“^ See further Bajendra Lala Mitra's Introduction to the Bihlio- 
theca Indica edition of the Sayana Bhasya on the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, p. 8. 

“By Dr. V. Y. Bamana Gastrin in his translation of jSMDj 
p. 7. The^ learned doctor says in a letter that he came across 
several copies of Haradatta ^s ^'^^h'antha~hhd>sya"^sa/)i%aTthaf subsequent 
to his referring to it in his work no copy of it him- 
self and the present writer's attempts to get a copy have not so 
far been successful, though he had the information about the 
existence of the work confirmed by one or two other scholars. If 
there is such a work and it is found in however fragmentary a 
condition, it will be of great help in fixing a lower limit to the 
'date of Srikantha. 
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samartha, and Brahma vidyadhvarindra’s Vedanta- 
sarvasva-Sivadarpana. These works are not now 
available and little help conld he derived from the 
knowledge of their existence once npon a time. We 
learn from the Karndtaka-Kavi-Carite that Nija- 
gnna-Siva-Yogin, who, before renunciation, was a 
king of some territories round about the Sambhn- 
lihga hill, lived probably during some part of the 
15th century. Srikantha must have lived earlier, 
if the information about the existence and the 
authorship of the Tdrcivali is correct. That some 
commentaries existed prior to Appayya’s is ex- 
ceedingly probable. Appayya in his Sivadvaita 
Nirnaya sets out very elaborately the prima facie 
view that Srikantha’s philosophy is qualified 
monism (Visistadvaita) and it is not unlikely that 
the exposition was based in part on an extant com- 
mentary favouring that interpretation. In the. course 
of that purvapaksa, reference is made to Sudar- 
sanacarya (who is identical with Haradatta-Siva- 
carya) and in the light of one of his verses, it is 
argued that the identity of the individual and the 
absolute (Jiva and Brahman) is but imagined, as 
in the case of the magician, who, by the incantation 
of the Garuda Mantra, temporarily acquires the 
virtues of that bird in curing cases of snake-bite. 
There is room to wonder whether there was not 
in existence a commentary written by Sudarsana 
himself or by some follower of his. In any case, 
we have no positive knowledge of any such work. 
But the teaching of Haradatta presents many close 
parallels to Srikantha’s, as we shall have occasion 
to notice in some detail presently. 

In view of the commentary on the Apasudradhi- 
karana where our author states that the study of 
the Vedas is permitted only to the three upper 
castes, it'is certain that Srikantha was not a sudra. 

a ' 
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That he was a brahmin, no one can assert with cer- 
tainty. The title Sivaearya is no guide in this res- 
pect, for it is applied to Meykandar, the ftaiva 
saint, who certainly was not a brahmin. An 
attempt has been made to identify Srikantha with 
an acarya of the same name mentioned in the 
Vanma paddJiati along with Durvasas, Vidya- 
kantha Sivacarya, and several others.-® But the 
verse gives us no indication whereby this Srikantha 
may be identified with the bhasyakara ; it does, how- 
ever, mention him as the author of a paddhati 
(liturgical manual) and we have no such informa- 
tion about our Si’ikantha.-^ 

The same kind of objection applies to the ideziti- 
fication of the Svetacarya mentioned as Siikaiitha’s 
guru, in introductory verse no. 4, with the acarya 
of that izame mentioned in the Vayu Samhitd and 

See Sentinatliier Iiitroduetioii to Ids It is interest- 

ing to note that while the Samskrit work and Appayya's commen- 
taries thereon refer to the author as iSrikantha, Tamil Baivite works 
mention him all the time as Nilakantha. See, for instance, 
Mdpcidiyam, pp. 16, 40, where his commentary is quoted or relied 
on and referred to as NUaTca^itha Bhasya. Dr. Bamana f^iastrhi 
says Srikantha was also known as Mlakantha. The author of 
the NirmalamanipralM, a commentary on Aghora diva’s Faddhatif 
refers to Bhagavan Nilakantha Acarya (p. 135). Prof. S. Badha- 
krislmaii in vol. 2 of his Indian FMlosophy refers to him as Nila- 
kantha. One would like to know when, by whom and witli wliat 
justification the appellation Nilakantha was given, especially in 
view of the difference of usage appearing to go with a difference of 
language. Umapati in his FB (p. 10) refers to our author as 
Nilakantha Acarya, and to the work as. the Sr%kantha 
There appears to have been another iSivacarya of the’ name Nila- 
kantha, the author of the Kriydsmaf poimlailj mistaken for a 
commentary on the Brcdima Sutras. This Nilakantha probably 
lived in the 14th century (so we are told by Mr. C. ’ Hayavadana 
Bao, who is engaged in bringing out an edition of the ^rajara 
Blicmja, SL ¥ira ^aiva commentary' on the Brahma SUtras). One 
wonders how much confusion there has been between this Nilakantha 
and our Srikantha. See M. A. Narayana Sastry's Introduction 
to the Manovijaya of Guru Basava, pp. 5-6. 

After the enumeration of aearyas, the ^oka says /‘paddhatis 
have been written by these glorious iSivacaryas ^ * 
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the Linga Purdna. He is said to be the first of the 
twenty-eight Yogacaryas who were incarnations of 
an amsa (element) of the Lord and pursued the 
traditions of the maha-pasupata-jnana (as contrast- 
ed with the avaidika-pasupata condemned in the 
Vedanta Sutras). Without condemning the 
puranas as unhistorical, one may yet be permitted 
to look for a less mythical personality, as the 
inspirer of an author who is undoubtedly histori- 
cal. In any case, if all the Yogacaryas represent 
the same tradition and Nakullsa who is one of them 
aiad is styled Jagadguru (world-teacher) is the 
same as the founder of the Pasupata system that 
goes by his name, it has to be noted that between 
that system and Srikantha’s, there are significant 
points of difference ; one is hence forced to the con- 
clusion that there is little likelihood of Srikantha’s 
guiix having been the first of the Yogacaryas 
(adye svetah).^® 

One must, however, equally guard against going 
too far with the swing of the pendulum 
Identification ^nd making facile identifications in the 
passion for historicity. It has been 
kandar. said that Svetacarya can be 

“easily identified” with Meykandar.^® 
There is a good deal to be said in favour of the 
theory, in view of the considerable similarities of 
doctrine between Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, of which, 
as a philosophy, Meykandar may be said to have 
been the founder, and Srikantha’s Sivadvaita. 

All important point of cliff erenee between ^rikantlia 's sSaivism 
and that of the Nakulisa Pa^npatas is in the regard that the Lord 
is said to liave for .Karina in creation. The latter denies such 
consideration, while the former affirms it in consistency with the 
Vediintic tradition which it expounds. (See iSrikantha Bhasya, 

1, 34, and 35 j also Sarmdarmna Sangraha, Cowell and Gough,, 
pp. 109, 113, 116). 

In an arlicle, *^The Date of ^rikantha^', JOB, I, i. 
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The belief in the three categories, pati, pasu and 
pasa seems to be common to both ; sarnsara is con- 
ceived by both as due, not to God’s cruelty, but to 
His desire that souls should purify and perfect 
themselves. But certain differences will also have 
to be noticed presently, in the light of which it 
will be very difficult to imagine Srikantha to have 
been a disciple of Meykandar. Apart from con- 
siderations of doctrine, the mere fact that Mey- 
kandar was a non-brahmin need not make us con- 
clude that Srikantha could not have been his pupil. 
For, in the first place, we are yet to know definitely 
that Srikantha himself was a brahmin, while we do 
know that one brahmin at least, Sakalagama 
Pandita, later known as Arul-Nandi-Sivacarya, 
was Meykandar ’s pupil. Further, the acarya is 
addressed only as “nanagamavidhayin, one who 
has settled the Agamic canon,” and the study of 
the Agamas, as Srikantha says in the Pasupatadhi- 
karana (II, 2, 38) was open to all castes. No 
doubt Appayya Diksita understands that expression 
to denote one who knows how to reconcile the 
Agamas with the Vedas, but it may be due to a 
pre-conception that Srikantha and his teacher were 
brahmins; and in any case, it cannot avail against 
the words of the text. Again, though we know that 
Meykandar was not a brahmin, we do not know that 
he was a member of a class excluded from Vedic 
study. In the case of Janasruti Pautrayana (I, 
3, 34), it is argued that he was not one of those so 
excluded, in spite of the explicit appellation 
^‘Sudra” applied to him. It is argued that he was 
a ksatriya, and part of the argument is based on 
grounds like these: he had a charioteer in his ser- 
vice, he used to make large gifts of cooked food, 
he had villages of which he made gifts and so on. 
Now, of Meykandar, we are told that his maternal 
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iinele was one Gangeya-Bhupati of Tiruvenkadn 
(Svetavana, from which the alternative name of 
Svetavanan is derived for Meykandar). This 
uncle was probably a minor feudatory chief, as his 
name “Bhupati” shows. Further, there is a re- 
ference in stanzas 154-157 of the Tamil Navalar 
Saridai to an Accuta Kalappalan of Cidambaram, 
who held captive at the same time a Cera, a Cola 
and a Pandya king. Meykandar ’s father too was 
an Accuta Kalappalan of Pennagadam, about 
30 miles from Cidarnbaram. It has been ably 
argued^^ that a historical occurrence like the one 
mentioned was not at all improbable in view of the 
troubled times in which Meykandar probably 
flourished (the beginning of the 13th century), when 
the history of South India abounded in kaleidos- 
copic vicissitudes and the meteoric rise of petty 
chiefs to power. It is also argued that since that 
was the period of the gradually growing power of 
the later Pallavas, with its centre at Sendamahga- 
lam close to Tiruvenkadn, and since of the three 
kings said to have been imprisoned, the Pandya was 
probably a protege and the Cera a feudatory, it is 
exceedingly probable that the Accuta Kalappalan 
who imprisoned the kings was also the father of 
Meykandar, the suggestion being reinforced by the 
fact that Accutan’s brother-in-law was a Bhupati. 
If this identification is correct (and it has got very 
much in its favour), what warrant is there for 
classing Accuta or his son as persons who were 
denied the privilege of studying the Vedas? Would 
not the arguments used in the case of Janasruti 
apply here with equal, if not greater force? Mey- 
kandar was a non-brahmin; he may, however, have 
belonged to a class not excluded from the study of 

By Mr. T. G. Aravamuthaii in his work, Saivism in South 
India, wiiieh unfortunately is yet unpublished. 
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the Vedas. The argument is extremely thin, but 
not more so than the objection. 

The real difficulty, however, is doctrinal. Sri- 
kantha’s Sivadvaita is not identical 
with the system of the Siddhantins. 
These latter distinguish four kinds 
of faiths, the most external (purap- 
puraccamayam), the external ( pu- 
re ccamayam), those which are 
half in and half out (ahappuracca- 
mayam), and those which have a correct perception 
of the central truth (ahaccamayam), though be- 
tween these last and the Siddhanta there are some 
slight differences of doctrine. Sivadvaita comes 
in the last class. The system of Srikantha seems 
also to have some affinity with Aikyavada Saiva, 
the main feature of which is the denial of anava 
mala, the principle which figures largely in the 
Siddhanta as the power that obscures. It is not 
possible to say that Srikantha expressly denies the 
existence or the functioning of anava ; but he 
nowhere refers to it by that name; his references 
to what may correspond to it in his system are very 
meagre and inconclusive.^® Pasutva which he does 
mention need mean nothing more than the quality 
of being an individual soul; it need not be identified 
with an independent principle of individuation. And 
further, the function assigned to anava mala seems 
to be discharged by the concepts of karma and 
maya in Srikantha ’s system. Nowhere do we come 
across the Siddhantic notion that the functions of 

The synonyms of anava are pasutva, pa^unihara, mrtyu, 
miirccha, mala, ahjana, avidya, avrti, ruj, glaui, papa, miila * and 
k§aya. See Mrgendira Agama, 7. Besides the referoiu^e 

to pasutva, particularly in the Ahahgrahadhikarana, there is men- 
tion of beginuingless ignorance (ajnana) in I, 1, L It is .just 
possible that this term is used as synonymous with a vidya, one of 
the names for anava. * * 


Difference be- 
tween Sivadvaita 
and Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

(a) Conception 
of anava. 
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mala and maya are different and opposed. But an 
argument from silence may easily be stressed too 
far. We have to remember, too, that in throwing 
a bridge between the Vedantic and Agamic teach- 
ing, our author was probably careful not to appear 
to read everything of the latter into the former, 
similarity in broad outlines and central concepts 
being deemed more essential.^® 

It must, however, be said that he does not seem 
to get any nearer the Tamil Sid- 
(b) The Lord (Jhanta than the ahaccamayams 
material classes). For 

him, the world both intelligent and 
non-intelligent (cit as well as acit) is the result of 
the transformation of Cit-Sakti, the Lord’s energy, 
which as Intelligence and Bliss is non-different 
from Himself. Thus we have two results, both un- 
acceptable to the Siddhantins: (1) the world is the 
result of the transformation of the Lord (for, be- 
tween Sakti and the possessor thereof there is non- 
difference) ; (2) the non-intelligent world consist- 
ing of bodies, instruments and objects of enjoyment 
is derived from the same principle as the enjoying 
souls. To constitute one principle out of maya and 
Cit-Sakti is repugnant to the Siddhanta. The refu- 
tation of this doctrine is to be found in Umapati 
Sivacarya’s Samkarpa Nirakaranam, in the section 
dealing with the doctrine of the transformation of 
the operative cause (nimitta karana parintma 
vadam). The upholder of this view is made to 
say*®: “Understand that the whole world is but 
t§iva and Sakti, the forms of the Pure Being, and 


For a further reference to this topic, see Chapter V, 
i^B}<ssrih ujjm'oi'iqw 
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that within these, it is not possible to distinguish 
one as non-intelligent. ” It is indeed this non- 
I'ecognition of an independent origin for the non- 
intelligent world (acit prapahea) that gives ^ a 
handle to Appayya Diksita to say that, in Si'I- 
kantha’s view, that world is vivarta, an illusory 
manifestation of Brahman; for, the non-intelligent 
cannot truly result from the transformation of 
what is intelligent.®^ 


In the conception of tadatmya or advaita, again, 
there is a difference between Sivad- 
vaita and the Tamil Siddhanta. 
This is how the difference has been 


put. “ Srikantha calls this relation, following Bada- 
rayana, as one of cause and effect, and calls it as 
a peculiar apurvaparinama, in which the efficient 
cause is not affected by the changes as in an ordi- 
nary case of causation, and yet his illustration 
of soul and body, would seem to bring, if not quite, 
within causation at all. Sivajnanayogi distinguishes 
between two kinds of Tadatmyam. One thing 
appears as two, as Guiii and Guna, substance and 
attribute. This is one kind. Again two things 
might be so connected as to be regarded as one. 
This is also Tadatmyam; and this latter relation 


The assumption that Umapati had i§nkantha in mind in his 
statement and criticism of the Nimitta-karana-pariiiamavada, would 
not be wholly warranted. Umapati 's charge of the non-recognition 
of the soul as different from the Lord, cannot be levelled against 
Srikantha 's system. There is identity between the two in so 
far as the soul is the manifestation of the Cit-^akti of the Lord ; 
but again, souls are said to be eternal, and even in release they 
become lilce Brahman, not identical with Brahman. This doe- 
trinal consideration is in any ease irrelevant to the quest ion of 
the date of Srikantha, in view of Umapati 's specific reference to 
Mm in the Paiislcara BMsya. The lower limit may thus be fixed 
at 13.13 A.B., the date of the Samharpa Nimlcarmimij the only 
date definitely known in the history of Tamil ^aivism. Bee, 
however, Note A at the end of this Chapter ; and on the question 
of grikanthads relation to the Siddhanta, see Note B«'‘ 
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is what is called Advaita and the former relation 
is simply known as Tadatmyam; and Srikantha 
would seem to conform himself to Tadatmyam first 
described.”®^ 

A further point of difference is in the concep- 
tion of Jivanmukti, liberation in this 
(d) Jivanmtikti. Tiru-arul- 

payan, that, “to men of matured knowledge, the 
hereafter (i.e., liberation) comes even here.”®® §ri- 
kantha cannot accept this idea. Even for the en- 
lightened person, past karma which has already 
begun to take effect, continues to exist till the end 
of this life. No future karma may taint or bind 
the individual, but past karma whose effectuation 
has already begun cannot be cancelled. Such 
karma may be productive of results which do not 
disappear with the dawn of knowledge, but act as 
hindrances to realisation; these may be removed 
by the performance of agnihotra, etc.®^ Further, 
the state of bondage continues until Brahman is 
attained,' and there is attainment only at the end 
of the path of the gods (devayana). The declara- 

M. Nallaswami Pillai, in saiva Sid'dhdnta, 266-267: 

the language is not happj and the thought is far from clear. Mr. 
K. Siibramania Pillai in his Tamil work, Saiva Siddhdnta VilalcTcam, 
achieves far greater clearness. God stands in relation to the soul 
as the soul to the body. As the eyes cannot see but for the light 
of the soul, the soul cannot know but for the light of God. God 
and soul are one in the sense that they cannot be disjoined; they 
exist and function together, not as if they were two distinct beings. 
Their unity, however, is not that of the one causing or being 
transformed into the other. The latter is Mkantha’s conception 
of identity, though he holds to the body and soul notion also; a 
notion, Appayya exx)lains, advanced for the benefit of those of 
very poor spiritual fitness, who can seek salvation only by the 
dasa nnirga, the path of devotion to the Lord as His servants. 
(Sami Siddhd'jhta VilaJclcam, 98; see also p. 87, where it is said 
that Srikantha is a {§ivridvaitin, upholder of a faith wdiich in respect 
of the concept of release, has affinities with ekatmavada.) 

^ I, *1:7 'and 18. " V*''" ’ 

■' ^ 4 : 
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tion that he who knows Brahman becomes Brahman 
indicates only early not immediate attainment.®'' 
There is yet another difference of some import- 
ance; of Meykandar, it is said that 
(e) The value expounded the truths he had 

0 easou. realised, for the benefit of the world, 

in the form of syllogisms, employing hetu (middle 
term) and drstanta (illustrative instance).®'* Sri- 
kantha, on the other hand, holds fast to Sruti alone, 
and holds reasoning in no great esteem.®' . Infer- 
ence is bound to fail, for lack of a drstanta, to esta- 
blish a single cause vfith a dual nature (both effi- 
cient cause and material cause). It cannot take 
us beyond pluralism and the causes so reached 
will also be subject to karma and bondage like the 
human agents known to us.®® The opposition that 
exists between the two attitudes is made clear by 
Siva-jnana Yogin, who in his Mapadiyam, exhi- 
bits portions of Meykandar ’s work as supplying 
answers to objections identical with those of Sri- 
kantha.®® 


2, 8-13. See also III, 4, 50; even lie who performs karma 
cannot expect the fruit immediately on its termination; he docs 
get it, if there are no obstacles; otherwise, the attainment is 
delayed, perhaps, till another life. Similarly with liberation. We 
also know of Vamadeva and others who had attained knowledge 
but not liberation. On this point too, as on that of anava mala, 
J§rlkantha^s position is rather ill-defined. See further tV, 4, 14, 
■where an incidental reference is made to jivan mukti. ‘^The man 
here referred to (Taitt. Upa. II, 8) is that person who has attained 
supreme knowledge and who performs the agnihotra and other 
sacrificial acts without longing for their fruits, while dedicating 
them all to Brahman. The bliss of such a man, who is liberutod 
while still alive, and the bliss of Brahman are quite equal. (Trans- 
lation by A. Mahadeva sastri.) 

GiDiuaem L^iTmTf ^rirmtflQtjuiTtf 

- I, 1, 21. ^ 

1, 3. 

See pp. 77, 83 and 84 of the Bravida Mapadiyam (Vidyanu- 
palaiia Press Edition). 
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Srikantha maintains like the Vaisnava Visistad- 

(f) AnuUa of atomic (anu), 

the Jiva. while, according to the Siddhantin, 

it is pervasive (vihhn). The doc- 
trine of atomicity is expressly condemned by the 
Tamil Siddhanta school.*® 

The nearest approach in Srikantha’s system to 
a distinction between suddha maya and asnddha 
maya is in IV, 4, 22, where the bodies taken on by 
released souls, are said to be products of pure 
Mahamaya, but this does not correspond to the 
Siddhanta distinction or usage.*’^ In view of the 
doctrinal and methodological differences above set 
forth, it is very difficult to maintain that Srikantha 
got his system “through serving the two feet” of 
Jjleykandar, for, the differences amount even to 
,'^pposition. 

ysThe period when Srikantha wrote is still more 
difficult of determination. A care- 
srikantha. study of the work seems to pro- 

vide a number of clues, but they all 
in turn, reveal themselves as inconclusive. Every 
conceivable theory has been put forward — that he 
was the earliest of the known commentators, that 
he succeeded Samkara and .Eamanuja too, and that 
he came after fiafadattlearya but before Ramanuja. 
Bach one of these can find some plausible grounds 
in its support. An inquiry in some detail may show 
that not one of these theories can claim to have 
been proved, while the balance of probability in- 
clines one to the view that Srikantha was probably 
a contemporary of Ramanuja’s. 

The view that Srikantha was the earliest of the 
co mm entators has little argument to support it. It 


"See SJS, IV, 2, and Umapati’s PB, pp. 27A-275. 

For an'aeeoimt of tlie latter, see MTS; ef. particularly verse 173. 
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is said that Appayya Diksita in the Catur-mata-lesa- 
sangraha lists the commentaries in the following 
chronological order— Srikanthlya-Bhagavatpadlya- 
Eamanujlya-Anandatirthiya.^^ Assuming the cor- 
rectness of the reference, it is by no means 
certain that the order is chronological; for, 
it conflicts with sug’gestions in the Anandalahari 
and the Sivddvaita Nirnaya (both by the same 
author) to the effect that Srikantha came after 
gamkara and before Eamanuja. Nor does it 
correspond to the order in which the bhasyas are 
treated in the Catur-mata-lesa-sangraha, that order 
being Ananda-tirthiya, Eamannjiya, Srikanthiya 
and Bhagavatpadlya.^® 

It has been said^^ that the Bodhayana Vrtti 
from which Eamanuja professed to derive his in- 
spiration never existed and that he got all his ide|)¥3 
from Srikantha ’s Bhasya, as shown by the identic-- ^ 
interpretation given by both of the passage “iap- 
yasam pundarikam evam aksini (eyes like the 
lotus that has opened out with the sun) ”, This ex- 
planation which differs from Samkara’s, wherein 
“kapyasam” is taken to mean the posteriors of a 
monkey, is no doubt remarkable ; and a resemblance 
in this respect suggests a borrowing. But the 
argument that Eamanuja was the borrower takes 
for granted the conclusion that Srikantha was the 

^“ Dr. V. V. Ramana iSastriii^s translation of iMD, 24. 

following reference is given as a further illustration of 
how Appaj^ya Bik^ita^s authority is claimed for very confLicting 
positions. The position that iSrikantha was the earliest of the 
commentators is sought to be supported by the Editor of the 
Brahma Vidyd on the authority of the j^ivMvaita Nirnaya i ‘‘Srimat 
Bik§ita Swamigal in his work ^Mvddvaita Nirnayam^ 
states that Srikantha ^s Bhi,sya was first, and {§amkara's com- 
mentary was next’' (quoted in the Siddha7ita DlpiM, 11, 9), We 
have yet to find any suggestion in the Mvcidvaita Nirnaya to sup- 
port this statement. 

See Sentinathier’s Introduction to his NMB, 
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earlier. The borrowing may have been the other 
way round, as suggested by the Suddhadvaita- 
martanda.*^ To say that the Vrtti of Bodhayana 
never existed may be an easy way out of many 
difficulties ; but it is far too easy for critical scholar- 
ship, which has to take into account the third possi- 
bility of a common original (in the shape of that 
Vrtti or some other similar work), from which both 
writers borrowed either at about the same or at 
different times. This last possibility we shall 
never be able to get rid of. 

It has already been remarked that Tiru-Mular 
and Srikantha take about the same 
Attempts to wt- view of the relation between the 
and the Agamas. But the 
to:— parallelism is not complete, for Sri- 

(1) Tiru-Mular. kantlia has nothing corresponding 
to Tiru-Mular ’s distinction between 
General and Special. In any case, a resemblance 
of this kind gives us no clue as to which of the 
two is prior. It has been argued that while Sri- 
kantha speaks in the first person “vayam tu”, 
Tiru-Mular refers to the authority of great men ; 
and Srikantha was himself probably one of the 
great men referred to.^® But it should not be for- 
gotten that Srlkantha in commenting on the Brahma 
Sutras does not profess to air his own views, but 
sets out to make clear the sense acceptable to 


See the article, ^^The Date of ^rikantha, ' ^ in JOB, I, 1. It must 
be kept in mind that a great part of the charges of plagiarism 
and theft m'ay be clue to sectarian prejudice. Bhaskara, for 
instance, except in those places where there is acute doctrinal 
difference between him and ^amkara, seems to follow freely the 
latter ^s interpretation of the Sutras, in respect of the texts con- 
sidered, the statement of the prima facie view and so on. And yet 
no charge of plagiarism has been brought forward, probably be- 
cause Samkara and Bhaskara alike spoke of Brahman, not of ^iva 
or Vi§mi. 

*^Jignyamj 1, ^ < ^rikanthacarya. ^ ' 
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Badarayana. The reference in the first person 
need not therefore be to Srikantha himself, and it 
is quite consistent with the author being of late 
date, later even than Tiru-Midar. This conclusion 
too has nothing positive to support it, and in any 
case, no date is settled thereby; for, as already 
stated, we know that in all probability Tiru-Mular 
preceded the Tevaram hymnalist Sundara, but how 
much earlier he was, wq do not know. Srikantha 
could have succeeded Tiru-Mular and yet preceded 
Samkara, on the assumption that the date of the 
latter, as usually given (788 A.D.), is correct. 

In I, 1, 4, Srikantha quotes a couplet which gives 

(2) AkhandanaMa. ma.rks_ whereby the significance 
of a text IS to be determined. It 

runs thus: 

U pakramopasamharavahhyasopurvata phalam, 
Arthavadopapatti ca lingam tatparyanirxiaye. 

“ The beginning, the end, the repetition, the novel- 
ty, the object, the glorifications, and argument — these 
are the canons for determining the purport. This 
couplet has been identified as a saiigraha^oka in 
the Tattvadlpana of Akhandananda, a writer assign- 
ed to the beginning of the 13th century.^® Srikantha 
who quotes the couplet must, therefore, have come 
later. But it is said that Akhandananda himself 
owed the couplet to his teacher Prakasatman, in 
whose work it is found in the form : 

Upakramopasamharavabhyasopurvata phalam, 
Arthavadopapatti ca yato jivas tatah parah. 

As is well pointed out by the writer of the Jign- 
yasa article, the concluding part about the jiva looks 
like the clinching of an argument about the jIva by 
an appeal to the maxims of interpretation as embo- 

« Translation by Dr. V. S. Gbate, on p. 53 of The Vedanta. 

"See “The Date of Srikantha”, JOB, I, i. 
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died in a well-known form. In that ease the couplet 
may belong to an earlier period than Prakasatman 
himself. 

That the couplet occurred in some independent 
work of early date appears probable from the re- 
ference to it by Ananda Tlrtha in his commentary 
on I, 1, 4, as from the Brhat SamJiita. True, no 
known work of that name seems to contain the 
couplet ; but one should not lightly convict the 
acarya of giving a false reference, especially when 
the subject-matter of the reference embodies only 
well-known and accepted principles of interpreta- 
tion ; the metrical form of presentation is alone in 
question, and this was not likely to make any differ- 
ence .to the value or the authoritativeness of Madh- 
va’s teaching. It is also interesting to note that Ma- 
dhava in his Sarvadarsana-smigraha mentions the 
couplet and the reference to the Brhat SarnJiitd by 
Purna-prajna. As a historian, Madhava no doubt 
does not make himself responsible for statements 
made by the authors of the systems he discusses, but 
he does not invariably mention the references they 
give. Where this is done, it may be because the 
reference is true, though little known, or the doc- 
trine itself is specious. The latter alternative does 
not apply to the present case. Hence, the former 
may prevail. The third possibility of the citation 
of a true doctrine with a false reference is an im- 
probability. 

It has also to be noted that the couplet containing 
the six marks determinative of purport is cited in a 
commentary on the Lalitd Trisatl ascribed to 
Samkara. Commenting on the name ^‘Sarva-vedanta- 
tatparya-bhumih ”, the writer explains “tatpar- 
ya” as “samanvaya, harmonious purport”, and 
cites the couplet as enumerating the marks deter- 
mining such purport. He takes the Vedanta to 
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teach the doctrine of non-dualism and says that he 
does not exhibit on this occasion how this doctrine 
is arrived at from the texts, since it has already been 
done in Vedanta Sutra I, 1, 4 (what is called the 
samanvaya adhikarana), and further elaboration of 
the argument is needless. Such a remark would 
be inappropriate except on the supposition that the 
author of the commentary on the Vedanta Siitras is 
identical with the commentator on the Trisatt ; there 
would thus be comparatively little room to doubt 
Samkara’s authorship of the Trisatl Bhdsya. The 
couplet known even to Samkara, can hardly serve 
to fix the date of Srikantha in relation to Sanakara ’s 
successors — Madhava or Prakasatman or Akhanda- 
nanda. (See Lolita Trisatl Bhasya, Memorial Edi- 
tion, XVIII, 257.) 

The mention of the Sarva-darsana-sangraha 
leads us to another consideration, Ixased 

(3) Madhava on the uon-mention of Srikantha or 

Acarya. j^s system by Madhava Acarya who, 

however, gives an account of the 
systems of Eamanuja and Ananda Tirtha. This 
gives rise to a strong presumption that Srikantha, 
or at least his reputation, was sxibsequent to the time 
of Madhava. But the argument is not conclusive, 
as all writers worthy of mention have not found a 
place in the Saiigraha, e.g., Bhaskara."*” 

Madhava ’s silence is, in any case, of little signi- 
ficance, for Srikantha is unambiguous- 

(4) umapati ly referred to by IJmapati, who wrote 
«ivacarya. about 1313 A.D. and was a contemporary 

of Madhava ’s, if not senior to him. 
The clearest of the references is to the passage in 
the Bhasya about the equal authority of the Vedas 
and the Agamas, the only difference between them 


See tlie article in Jignyasa, I, ii. 
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being that the latter are accessible to all castes, -while 
the former are accessible only to the first three. The 
■commentary is cited as Srikantha Bhasya and the 
•commentator is mentioned as Nilakantha Aearya. 
This suggests the possibility of the name Srikantha 
having been applied only to the work and not to the 
author. But since Umapati makes only one refer- 
ence by name, it is not possible to verify that sug'ges- 
tion, which has the further disadvantage of running 
counter to the usage of Appayya and others who 
refer to Srikanthacarya. 

The author of the Nirmalamaniprabha which is a 
commentary on the Aghora Siva Paddhati refers to 
the identical passage of Srikantha’s Bhasya, in al- 
most the same words as Umapati. Aghora Siva 
belongs to the period about 1158 a.d. It is not known 
how much later the commentary came. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that while the author of the 
Prabhd cites not merely the Agamas but many of the 
commentaries thereon {e.g., he cites the Mrgendra, 
the Mrgendra Vrtti, and the Mrgendra Vrtti Dl- 
pikd), he mentions only the Pauskara Agama, not 
the Pauskara Bhasya. That this bhasya by Uma- 
pati is a work of considerable value goes without 
saying ; and the non-mention thereof would suggest 
for the Prabhd a date prior to the Pauskara Bhds- 
ya, possibly the middle or end of the 13th century. 
Apart from this conjecture, it is clear that even at 
the beginning of the 14th century, Srikantha must 
have been a figure of some importance, to justify 
Umapati ’s reference to him.®® Nor does Srikantha ’s 
Saivism provide sufficient justification, for we know 
that that Saivism was not of the variety which com- 
mended itself to Umapati. 


See Note A at tlie end of the Chapter. 
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Srikantha calls his system Siv’-a Visistadvaita and 
SEVs that Brahmaii is cidaeitprapanea 
(5) Eamanuja. ^ (qualified by the world, intelli- 

gent and non-intelligent). It is said®’^ that so far 
as is kno^ra, these terms became current only with 
Yamuna and Eamanuja. Here again, one has tn 
argue from ignorance of the presence of a particular 
usage at a particular time. This mode of reason- 
ing is specially worthy of condemnation in this case,, 
for, Eamanuja does not profess to write an indepen- 
dent commentary on the Siltras; he follows merely 
in the wake of Bodhayana’s Vrtti. Visistadvaita 
being the central idea of the doctrine so set forth by 
Eamanuja, one may, in the nature of things, expect 
both the thought and the words expressing it in the 
Vrtti.®® Though Srikantha does not mention the- 
Vrtti, he may have drawn on it all the same. That 
he should have done so without acknowledgment is- 
not less plausible than that he shoidd have plagia- 
rised from Eamanuja. 

Eefereuee has already been made to Appayya 
Diksita and to his commentary, the 
ome^ron^o^. Sivdr'kmnanidipika. He wrote at 
least two other works, the Ananda 


^ ^ The Date of Srikantha ’ % J 0-S, I, i. 

Reference has already been made to the JPraiKincahrclaya which 
mentions the Vrtti of Bodhayana and the abridgement of it by 
Uiiavarsa. An interesting point about the Vrtti is that it covered 
the whole Mimamsa Sastra, in twenty chapters, embracing both 
the portions now known as the Purva Mimamsa and the Vedanta. 
It will be remembered that Ramanuja interprets “atha/' of I, 1. 1, 
as marking the division of a new chapter, in the light of the 
whole of the Mimamsa being but one Sastra, and quotes the Vrtti- 
kara in support of the position. What little is known of the 
Vrtti through the Frapaficalirdaya supports Ramanujans api:)eal 
thereto. May not Ramanuja have similarly derived his other ideas- 
from the Vrtti, as he himself claims? It has to be noticed that 
Srikantha gives the same explanation of ^'athanh The know- 
ledge now gained of the Vrtti would make it possible to derive 
Srikantha 's explanation direct therefrom, without making out that 
he got the idea from Ramanuja. 
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LaJiart and the Sivadvaita Nirnaya, inquiring into 
the precise implications of Srikantha’s system, and 
establishing that in essence his philosophy was 
Advaita. The passages which lean to the Visista- 
dvaita school of thought are f or the benefit of people 
of slow wit who have neither the intelligence to 
comprehend, nor the strength of mind to remain 
concentrated in, the Nirguna Brahman. In the 
course of these two works, Appayya makes it abun- 
dantly clear that, in his own opinion, Srikantha 
came after Saihkara and that Ramanuja came after 
SrTkantha. Of Ramanuja’s Bhasya, he says that 
it follows in the wake of Srikantha’s {tadamiTcrti 
sarani). In commenting on the expression purva- 
caryaih kalusitam (obscured by previous writers), 
Appayya gives examples from Ramanuja’s Bhasya, 
but points out that the writers referred to are 
Ramanuja’s ancestors in philosophic tradition.®^ To 
Appayya ’s mind, there was no doubt about Srl- 
kantha having preceded Ramanuja. 

This indication would indeed be very valuable 
but for the fact that Appayya seems 
^ wholly safe guide. His 
guide. claim that Srikantha is an advaitin, 

we shall have to consider later. But 
we may look at two instances of Appayya ’s com- 
ments, with a view to judge the amount of consi- 
deration he has for the words of the author he is 


very much more in this strain see the article in Jignyasa, 
I, ii. The writer holds that in view of the high ideals imposed 
on commentators, they should be taken in every case to have been 
strictly faithful to their oiiginals and not to have made any un- 
warranted statements. A not very effective counter-blast is pro- 
vided by a writer in the Vedanta DtpiM for January 1929, who 
makes the very implausible suggestion that Appayya deliberately 
ante-dated i§rikantha to please his patron, Cinna Bomman, who was 
a !§aivite, and that Appayya ^s reference to purva purva acaryas is 
only a subtle method of rebuking Bamanuja, by suggesting that 
not he, but his instructors were at fault. 
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comiuenting’ on. Both instances are taken from 
the Amnda Laharl, the first of these coming from 
the comment on the very first verse. 

Brahman is said in I, 1, 13 to be identical with 
the self that is anandamaya (full of bliss). The 
scriptural reference is to the second chapter of the 
Taittiriya Upanisad. But in that context we are 
told that of this anandamaya self, Brahman is the 
tail {i.e., the support). How then can Brahman 
be identified with that self? The advaitin, there- 
fore, holds that the self that is so indicated is the 
jiva (the finite seK). Not so, says the Vaisnava 
Visistadvaitin, for, the statement that Brahman is 
its support means nothing more than that Brahman 
has no support outside itself, but that it is rooted 
in itself. Now comes the sentence “Srikantha- 
caryair eva sa pantha darsitah”(by Srikantha alone 
was this explanation shown or made clear). It 
may mean that he was the first to think of it or the 
first to make it intelligible, in the light of his own 
interpretation. It is unfortunate that neither inter- 
pretation finds support in the text of Srikantha’s 
commentary. The difficulty about Brahman being 
the tail is raised in the introduction to the comment 
on 1, 1, 16, and the answer is provided in the bhasya 
to that sutra. The passage about the tail may be 
interpreted in various ways : (1) Brahman said to 
be the tail is the Prana va; this is the support of 
Paramesvara which is the anandamaya self; (2) the 
anandamaya self is the Para-Sakti otherwise called 
Parainakasa, of which Brahman is the support ; 
since there is no fundamental difference between 
Para-Sakti which is Brahman’s dharma (attribute) 
and that which possesses the dharma, the Sutrakara 
refers to Brahman itself as the anandamaya self; 
(3) the released soul is said, in the Taittiriya, to 
rise above the lords of the five sheaths,— food, 
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brea th, mind, consciousness and bliss. The 'Lord 
of the sheath of bliss is Sadasiva and his support, 
Brahroan, is also referred to as anandamaya because 
of non-difference. Appayya makes out, with abun- 
dant justification, that the second of these represents 
Srlkantha’s own view. But we do not find Sri- 
kantha setting out the position of the Vaisnava 
Siddhantin that Brahman is its own support. He 
cannot, therefore, be said to be the one who first or 
at an}" time indicated that mode of explanation. Nor 
is it that position which he has made clear. To say 
that the dharmin is referred to on account of 
essential non-difference from dharma, is not the 
same as to maintain that the dharmin is rooted in 
itself. Each position by itself is intelligible, but 
nothing can result but confusion from identifying 
the two. 

To take another, perhaps, a clearer instance : the 
last sutra of the topic about Brahman as the inter- 
nal ruler is “ubhayepi hi bhedenainam adhiyate.’’ 
The commentary shows with reference to both the 
Kanva and the Madhyandina recensions of the 
IJpanisad that the internal ruler rests in and is 
other than the atman or vijnana, the latter expres- 
sion being frequently used synonymously with the 
former to denote the finite self. It would thus 
appear that the sutra is intended to exclude the 
conception of the finite self as- the internal ruler. 
Not so, says Appayya, for, no such doubt could con- 
ceivably have arisen. In the context, we hear of 
the internal ruler as residing in the earth and the 
other elements, and as controlling them. The 
meditating self obviously could not be imagined as 
residing in the earth or controlling the earth. Fur- 
ther, Kapya when questioned whether he knew the 
internal ruler, replied that he did not. The answer 
could not apply to the finite self; for he knew 
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what was to be known about the jlva, since he was 
a performer of sacrifices ; he should have known at 
least that the finite self is other than the body, the 
enjoyer of the fruit of action, and so on. Nor 
can the reference be to the presiding deities of 
earth, etc., for Uddalaka is told that the internal 
ruler is his own self ; and there can be no identity be- 
tween his self and the presiding deity of the earth. 
It must also be remembered that each such deity 
controls only one element, while the internal ruler 
controls all. Nor is a collection of these deities 
to be understood, as, of such a collection, residence 
in the earth, etc., cannot be predicated. 

A combination of collective and distributive 
readings is of no greater help, for, the reference to 
the antaryamin (the internal ruler) as thy self 
(the self of Uddalaka, who is addressed) still re- 
quires to be explained. Further, it has been already 
showui in the discussion of the golden person within 
the sun that the antaryamin is other than the finite 
self, and there is no need to repeat this idea. It 
must, therefore, be concluded that since the previous 
sutra has disposed of the possibility of Narayana 
as the collective soul being the internal ruler, the 
present sutra refers to the Oit-Sakti which is higher 
than Narayana, being the material cause thereof. 
This Cit-Sakti may appropriately be referred to as 
vijnana, being of the nature of intelligence. The 
antaryamin is not to be identified even with Cit- 
Sakti. He rests in that and is other than that. 
The doubt about the jiva being the antaryamin is 
not appropriate at this stage. No doubt the 
bhasya appears to take that view, but it is only to 
show that the sutra may be interpreted in that way 
also. 

All this constitutes a piece of brilliant reason- 
ing; but it seems to be so manifestly irreconcilable 
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with the text of the bhasya, as it stands. As an ex- 
position of what Srikantha ought to have said it is 
almost perfect; but as an exposition of what he 
lias actually said (and presumably meant as well), 
it is very much open to question; it is matter for 
legitimate doubt whether what is so clear to 
Appayya Diksita may not require demonstration to 
the seeker after truth. That the jiva cannot be 
the antaryamin is very clear, indeed, from what 
Appayya says; hut it need not be equally clear be- 
fore it is discussed and disposed of by the teacher. 
The fact that the question has already been touched 
upon in the aiitaradhikarana is no bar to its being 
mooted again; for, pupils may be dull enough to 
imagine a different conclusion possible, because the 
tojiics are different ; in one ease the reference is to 
the golden person within the sun, in the other to the 
internal controller of the whole universe. And the 
argument is not even plausible on the ground of 
tlie commentator going in for brevity; for Srikantha 
can be prolix without any need, even where the 
reasoning applied is identical and the conclusion 
reached is parallel.®'* 

The instances given above may show that 
Appayya, though a brilliant, thinker, allows him- 
self to be led away by considerations of logical per- 
fection and adopts interpretations which are very 
difficult to reconcile with the texts themselves. 
From the point of view of a metaphysician, Sri- 


Soe, for xiistaiiee, *^Etena matarisva vyakliyatah ' ^ (II, 3, 8) 
wliieh states that Vayu like Akasa (discussed in the previous seven 
■sutras), is also originated, the reasoning applied being identical, 
srlkautha, unlike Eamanuja, states in some detail both the objec- 
tions and the method of meeting them — an entirely unnecessary 
pr()cee<ljng. The only justification for it is perhaps, that given 
by t^anikara for making a new topic out of this, viz., that slow- 
wittotl peo))lo might boggle at differences in names — Vayu and 
Akfisa. 
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kantha occupies a position midway between Sam- 
kara and Eamanuja. The former is the exponent 
of Advaita, the crown of all philosophy; the latter 
professes a system which, however satisfying and 
necessary to the people to whom it may appeal, 
has few points of contact with the ultimate truth, 
which is Advaita. Indeed, Eamannja goes to the 
other extreme of abusing that truth. That extreme 
is avoided by Srikantha, who while expounding the 
theistic position which alone can be comprehended 
in the first instance by the generality of the people, 
and which prepares the ground for renunciation and 
the firmness of mind necessary for the attainment 
of pure Brahman without qualities, yet keeps the 
door open for passing on to this higher truth. His 
is a synthesis of the philosophy of Samkara and 
the religion of Eamannja. On this very ground, 
one might argue that he should have come after 
both. But, since on purely logical merits Srikantha 
seems to occupy a position midway between those 
of Sarhkara and Eamanuja, it is possible to consider 
him as marking a transition from the one to the 
other. Has this been the basis of Appayya’s 
chronology? It is difficult to believe so, but Appayya 
has given us little more definite to go upon. 

In the Sivadvaita Nirnaya, Appayya makes 
Afflnit to Sudarsanacarya who is 

Haradatta. ° other than the Haradattacarya 

already mentioned. The text quoted 
in this connection to show the similarity to Sri- 
kantha’s doctrine, is verse 42, of Haradatta ’s Sruti- 
sukti-mdla othexynse known as Catur-veda-tdtparya- 
sangraJia. The phrase used is “tadanuvarttinam 
Srikanthacaryanam api tathaiva matam” (that is 
the opinion of Srikanthacarya also, who follows 
him). It is not improbable that this “following” 
(anuvrtti) stands for nothing more than affinity 
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in thought. Further, one hears and continues to 
hear of a commentary on Srikantha Bhasya, written 
by Haradatta; this, if found, will reverse the posi- 
tion of the two. But no such work is known well 
enough or extensively enough to provide a positive 
basis for any chronology. As it is, Appayya is 
our only guide. Assuming his statements to be 
correct and to have chronological value, we have to 
place Srikantha between Haradatta and Ramanuja, 
and seek to make this period a little more precise. 
Here, again, we are faced with difficulties. Hara- 
datta ’s date is fixed from data given in an obituary 
verse, as 878-9 a.d. He is said to have departed 
this life in 3979 Kali, in the cyclic year Vilambi, 
on a Friday, which was the fifth day of the bright 
half of the month of Pusya. This works either to 
Thursday, the 1st of January 879, or Friday, the 
16th January 879. But, unfortunately, neither date 
corresponds fully with the data. Thursday is 
obviously excluded; Friday the 16th would suit, 
but for its being in the dark half, not the bright half 
of the month. One possible conclusion is that the 
whole verse is spurious, in wffiich case we might 
give up all attempts to fix Srikantha’s date with 
reference to that of Haradatta. Or it may be that 
the information about the date, day, month and 
cyclic year is correct, but not the position of the 
year in the Kali era. That there is a likelihood of 
this may be seen from the Hindu practice of com- 
memoration ceremonies (guru ptija) for which 
kuowdedge of the date, day and month will be re- 
quired. Assuming that this information is correct, 
as also that about the cyclic year, one does get a 
Friday which happens to be the fifth day of the 
bright half of the month of Pusya in the year 1119 
A.n. This wmuld make of Haradatta a junior con- 
temporary of Ramanuja. Since Ramanuja gave 
6 
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a fresli stimnlus to Vaisnavism, it is probable that 
the Vaisnavas began to be aggressive towards f5ai- 
vites aboiit this tinae. Siich aggressiveness is evi- 
cleneecl in what we know of the life of Haradatta, 
who was made to defend his Saivite leanings in 
public, while seated on a red-hot iron tripod. The 
Avork cornposed in such circumstances is known as 
the Eari-hara-taratamya and is a monument of 
sectarianism, such as could haAm been called forth 
onh" by the intolerant spirit of a religion on the 
upAA^ard and oiXAvard march. There is thus a pro- 
bability of 1119 a.d. being the correct date of Hara- 
datta ’s death. And if Srikantha succeeded him, he 
must have come after Ramanuja as Avell; this, as 
AVas said aboAm, conflicts AAuth Appayya’s general 
position. The only possibility of reconciliation 
AA’^ould thus seem to be to take all three to have 
been contemporaries, they being designated as 
earlier or later, according to the relative periods 
of their literary activity. 

Reference has been made to the doctrinal simi- 
larities betAveen Haradatta and Srikantha. These 
are numerous and significant as aauII be seen from 
Appendix II. We shall consider only a few of 
these here; (1) The word ‘'Rudra” is explained as 
" Tie who driA^es aAA^ay the miseries of bondage (Sam- 
sara rug dravakah) ” by Haradatta in verse 25, and 
by Srikaijtha in IV, 1, 12,- (2) the principal deity 
inculcated in the Mahopanisad, as determined by 
the canons of interpretation (upakrama, upasam- 
liara, etc.) is shown to be Siva, in verses 36 to 39 

3, 4 and 8; (3) Krsna could 
teach tlie Git_a to Arjuna and exhibit his majestic 
oim (Visvarupa) as containing the entire universe, 
only because he had identified himself in Yoga with 
Brahman in the same way as Vamadeva; Krsna 
speaks of that form, not as his, but as that of the 
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Highest Lord (paramam riipam aisvaram) ; all this 
occurs in verses 43 and 44, and in I, 1, 31 and I, 2, 
6; (4) the authority of the Agamas is as unques- 

tionable as that of the Vedas; and the authority of 
the Vedas cannot be disputed, whether they be con- 
sidered as self -created or as created by the Lord. 
This is discussed in slokas 108-112, and in I, 1, 3. 
A comparison of the treatment of the last topic by 
the two writers, leads one to imagine that, perhaps, 
Haradatta’s was the later of the two. One of the 
objections to recognising the authority of the 
Agamas apparently is that they have introduced 
doctrines and refinements not having scriptural 
sanction. One such is the doctrine of the six-fold 
paths or adhvas. These adhvas are referred to by 
Srikantha in explaining the text: “So’dhvanah 
param apnoti tad visnoh paramam padam”;®“ he 
says that Siva is the goal of the six-fold path®® and 
the supreme abode of Visnu (IV, 3, 15; IV, 4, 22). 
In the text itself there is reference only to the path, 
and Samkara takes it to mean the path of bondage 
(samsara gatili)- The presumption is that the 
doctrine of the six-fold path is an innovation. As 
against this, Haradatta points to the Sruti recogni- 
tion of a multiplicity of paths or adhvas as seen 
from the mantra “Adhvanam adhvapate sresthasya- 
dhvanah paramasiya” found in the ekagni kanda 
of the Taittirlya Brahmana, and used at the investi- 
ture of the sacred thread ; this mantra clearly recog- 
nises a plurality of paths, some of which are supe- 
rior to the others, while of all of them, Siva is the 
Lord. Placing Srikantha’s casual reference to the 
six-fold path side by side with Haradatta’s justifica- 
tion of the doctrine by reference to Sruti, one may 

Katha^ 111, 9. 

The six adhvtis are: Kaladliva^ Tattvadhva, BhuvauMhva, 
A?"aTnadIi\’a, Padadhva, and Mantradhva. 
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with reason infer that the latter came after the 
former and was probably designed to meet criticism 
directed against the former. The same conclusion 
is suggested by the statement about the authorita- 
tiveness of the Vedas. Srikantha says®^ that the 
Agamas are like the Vedas in being the creation of 
the Lord. In another context®* he makes out that 
the Lord being free from desire and hatred, His 
creation of the Vedas does not detract from their 
value. Elsewhere,®® however, he says, that in creat- 
ing the Scriptures which had entered into Him and 
existed only in Him at the time of the deluge, the 
Lord pays attention to their oiiginal form and 
recreates them as they were ; their creation is thus 
quite consistent with their eternity. Here we have 
two distinct accounts of the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas, either of which could be satisfactory in it- 
self. Srlkantha, however, gives both, and seems 
unable to choose finally between the two. In this 
respect, Haradatta’s stand is firmer and more de- 
finite. He views the question of self-creation or 
creation by the Lord as of little account. The 
authoritativeness of Scripture follows in either 
case. Here, again, Haradatta would seem to come 
in more naturally after Srikantha. And if the con- 
jectural date of Haradatta’s death, 1119 a.». is 
correct, we shall have a lower limit for Srikantha’s 
period of activity as well. It goes, how'ever, with- 
out saying, that it is extremely unsafe to rely on a 
conjecture based on information, which is itself at 
least partially incorrect; it would be safer to rely 
on Appayya’s statements, re-interpreting them as 
consistently as possible with known facts. 


2, 38. 

1, 3. 

3 (earlier) aud I, 3, 27-29. 
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A comparative study of the several BMsyas of 
Samkara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Nimbarka, and Srikantba 
reveals the interesting fact that 
these commentators very often dif- 
fer in their reading of the test, and 
not merely in their commentaries, and that Sri- 
kantha and Ramanuja to a very large extent adopt 
the same readings. There is very much more 
identity between those two than between any two 
others, in so far as there are variations at all. The 
reading of seven sutras is unique to Srikantha ; 
forty-eight are common to him and Ramanuja; 
Samkara reads differently in all these cases, though 
some of the other commentators agree with Sri- 
kantha’s reading in some cases. In the case of six 
sutras, the reading is common to some bhasyakaras 
other than Ramanuja. Chronological proximity is 
not of itself sufficient to account for the close agree- 
ment between Srikantha and Ramanuja; for, though 
Ramanuja intervened between Samkara on the one 
hand, and Nimbarka and Madhva on the Other, the 
text of the two latter shows a very great resem- 
blance to Samkara’s. It seems, therefore, exceed- 
ingly likely that both Srikantha and Ramanuja de- 
pended on a common text; on this evidence alone it 
is not possible to say that one of the two drew 
freely from the other. 

The presence of doctrinal and verbal affinities 
between the commentaries of these two has been 
noticed in the past, and charges of plagiarism have 
been made against the one and the other.®® From 
the mere presence of such affinities, no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn, as that would be consistent 
with either of the two being earlier than the other. 

The autlior of the SudihMvaita-mdrtdnda and Sentinatliier 
have already been mentioned, as instances of sueh critics. 


Similarity be- 
tween tbe textual 
readings of Sri- 
kantha and 
Bamaniija. 
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A fairly detailed list of such similarities is given 
in Appendix III while a few of them are here taken 
up for consideration. 


Let us take, first, some verbal resemblances. In 
verbal resem- 3, 4, the question is whether 
wances between “akasa” ( ether is originated or 
the two commen- prima fade view is that 

it is not, its origination being men- 
tioned only in some texts and not in others. The 
mention of origination, where it is made, should be 
understood in a secondary sense. The word ex- 
pressive of origin “sambhutah” is to be taken lite- 
rally as applied to certain objects (fire and so on) 
and figuratively as applied to others {e.g., ether). 
This is on the analogy of the word “Brahman,” 


which, in Mundaka, 1, 1, 8, and 9, is used literally in 
one case and figuratively in the other (as referring 
to prakrti). The analogy is not on all fours, for, 
while the woi’d “Brahman” is used twice, “sam- 
bhutah ’ ’ occurs only once in the whole context, and 
has to be carried on right through. The difference 
is immaterial, says Eamanuja, as a figurative sense 
may be understood in addition to the literal sense, 
even when a word is only carried on, just as much 
as when it is repeated (anusahgepi sravanavrtta- 
viva). The logical procedure is to state the difficulty 
and meet it, as Eamanuja does. But Srikantha 
straightway starts his commentary with the words 
“anusangepi sravanavrttaviva”, etc., though the 
difficulty which these words are designed to meet 
is nowhere mentioned, the objection and the answer 
being lumped together in one sentence. There is 
resemblance between Brikantha and Eamanuja in 

® The term ether is mifortUEate as an equivalent to 
but it is used throiighont in the present work, in the absence of a 
better equivalent. Space has some advantages over etheTf hut is 
not very suitable. 
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respect of the sense to be conveyed and also the 
words anusaiigepi, etc., but there is also a difference 
in that the words make sense, as they stand, in 
Eamanuja’s Bhasya, but not in Srikantha’s. An 
obvious suggestion is that Eamanuja was copied 
and that in a slipshod fashion. It has already 
been remarked that Srikantha’s reputation for 
brevity can be overestimated; he is at times, un- 
necessarily prolix, as shown in the very next topic 
dealing with the origination of air (Vayu).®^ That 
Srlkantha made a brief suggestion which Eamanuja 
expanded i,s extremely unlikely in that case; there 
is no reason why these two should have reversed 
their procedure only a few sutras ahead. The hypo- 
thesis of a common original, however, may be still 
urged to explain this resemblance combined with 
difference. 

The antaradhikarana®® discusses whether those 
who belong to no recognised stage of life (asrama) 
are fit for Brahma-knowledge. The answer is in 
the affirmative, though it is generally understood 
that it is better to belong to some one asrama than 
to none. Siitra 38, “Visesanugrahasca” is interpret- 
ed by Srikantha to mean that affi'ama dharma (the 
body of duties prescribed for each stage of life) has 
a special efficacy in promoting knowledge; while 
Eamanuja takes it to mean that' acts not exclusively 
pertaining to any asrama conduce to knowledge 
(anasrama niyatair dharma visesaih vidyanu- 
grahah). Srikantha uses the same words almost, 
■but leaves out the negative particle in anasrama, etc. 
Both appeal to the same text, Prahia Upanisad, 
I, 10: “Tapasa brahmacaryena sraddhaya vidya- 
yaeatmanam anvisya” (seeking the self by austerity, 
chastity and knowledge). The last two virtues per- 


'“11,3,8. 

“ in, 4, 36-39. 
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tain to all orders of life. The text may mean either 
that Brahma-knowledge is not confined to those in 
any one order of life or that the practice of the 
virtues of each order is of special efficacy in the 
attainment of that knowledge. The former sense 
is in consistency with the earlier part of the topic, 
while the latter leads up to the next sutra, Which 
begins with “atah (therefore)” and declares the 
relative superiority of life in some recognised 
order (asrama). The word “atah” (interpreted 
by Ramanuja to mean hut) leads one to look for a 
reason in the previous sutra; and Srikantha’s con- 
struction of that sutra provides a reason. If this 
is correct, Srikantha must have borrowed, if at all, 
from a common original, not from Ramanuja; he 
could, of course, have improved on Ramanuja. 
Unfortunately, the former’s commentary is too 
scrappy, being confined to a single sentence, and 
gives little further information. 

The concluding sentence of both commentaries 
“Sarvam samanjasam” (everything is consistent 
or settled to satisfaction) is an interesting if not 
significant coincidence.®^ 

Among doctrinal affinities, mention has already 
been made of the interpretation of 
Doctrinal affi- “kapyasam pundarikam evam 
nities ■between:— aksini”, as also the sense in which 
and Ramanuja. ^ “atha” of I, 1, 1 is understood. 

This word, it is said, is used to mark 
the introduction of a fresh topical discussion, as 
in the commencement of Chapter III of the Purva 
Mlmamsd. This is possible, because the two 
Mimarnsas constitute together one sastra, from 
“athato dharma jijnasa” up to “anavrttis sab- 


few more verbal resemblances are noted in later Chapters. 
Tlio article in JOK, I, i Contains* a fuller list. 
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dat, anavyttis sabdat.” Ramanuja qiiotes the Vrtti- 
kara in support of Ms position, and that the Vrtti 
does say so is made probable by the reference there- 
to in the Prapancahrdaya. The resemblance in this 
respect, therefore, gives us no guidance as to 
whether there was borrowing inter se or from a 
common original. 

Another resemblance is in respect of the concept 
of causation, the cause being conceived as suksina 
cid-acid visista and the effect sthula cid-acid 
vi£sta.®® The process is not of one thing becoming 
another thing but of one substance transforming 
itself from a subtle to a gross condition. The 
beings, intelligent and non-intelligent, are already 
there, in a subtle condition, indistinguishable by 
name and form (namarupa anarhataya). The 
evolution of names and forms marks the transforma- 
tion of cause into effect. This notion too gives us 
no help in determining the question of borrowing 
or priority. 

The relation of God to the soul is viewed as 
analogous to that of the soul to the body. This 
notion, known as sarira-sariribhava is another 
point of identity between the two writers. There 
is, however, this difference, that while Ramanuja 
is faithful to it throughout, Srikantha abandons it 
in the Ahaiigrahadhikarana (IV, 1, 3), where he 
maintains that the Lord is to be meditated on as 
identical with the self; this is one of the grounds 
on which Appayya maintains that he was at heart 
an advaitin. One can only wonder whether he took 
over Ramanuja’s conception and finding it unsatis- 
factory, gave it up. In any case, this does not give 
us a satisfactory indication in any direction. There 


“See Sn Bhasiia, I, 1, 1; Br. M., I, 1, 2; I, 1, 5. 

: 7 ' : : 
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is also the possibility that Srikaiitha got this notion 
from the Saiva Agamas.®® 

The view that dreams are mayamatram (very 
wondrous, momentary as they are and appearing 
only to the dreamer, unlike the objects of waking- 
experience) and that, therefore, they can be pro- 
duced by none other than the Lord who alone has 
satyasamkalpa (purposes which unfailingly come 
true), is found in the Sri Bhasya also.®^ But there 
is a difference here too. In the Sri Bhasya, it comes 
in as part of a consistent whole, a theory which 
holds that all cognition is of the real and that illu- 
sions and dreams constitute no exception to the 
rule. It must be remembered that the things we 
know are aU the result of trivrtkarana (making tri- 
partite) and that everything contains in it elements 
of everything else. “That one thing is called 
‘silver’ and another ‘shell’ has its reason in the 
relative preponderance of one or the other element.”' 
And in mistaking one for the other we still cognise 
what is, not what is not or something which neither 
is nor is not. In dreams too, we perceive what 


Compare for iastaaiee the following passages; — 
^^Vidaiityak^ani pumsarthaii iia svayam so^pi ^amblmna, 
^^Drtodar^ayitacatma tasya dar^ayita ^uvali^' 

— Sivajnanabodham, constituting part of the Baurava 
Agama. It is held by some that all the 12 sutras are an interpola' 
tion, being a translation into Samskrt from Meykanclar ’s Tamil 
work of that name. The discussion of this theory does not <?ome 
into the present work. Umapati seems to have had no doubt as 
to the genuineness of the Samskrt original; see jPjB, pp. 14, 29 , 
256, 447. A writer in the Vedanta Mpilcd (December, 1928 ) 
relies on a statement of Vedanta BeSika to the eifcet that the 
^arira-sariri-bhava wa^ not, up to his timte, recognised in any other 
system but Vai§nava VMi§tadvaita; this statement, if made by 
De^ika, only shows that even he could err; for, it has already been 
shown that Mkantha must have come before Madhava, who was 
Desika^s contemporary. 

BMsya, I, 1, 1; Br. M., Ill, 2, 3. 
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is real, though particular and transient, this being 
created for the enjoyment of souls in accordance 
with their merit and demerit. Presented thus, the 
invocation of the Lord to explain the impermanent 
and the transitory is intelligible. Srikantha’s state- 
ment is devoid of any such epistemological back- 
ground, and, presented in isolation, appears to lack 
significance. He could not have developed a theory 
for dreams alone which Eamanuja subsequently in- 
corporated into his epistemology, for theorising 
could hardly have stopped short with dreams, and 
even in respect of that, what Srikantha has to say 
is neither intelligible nor complete. But even here, 
the question of borrowing inter se or from a com- 
mon original cannot be decided finally, though it 
appears not improbable that Eamanuja ’s theory 
was relied on and borrowed from. 

The Bhasya of Srikantha shows numerous 
affinities with that of iSaihkara also, 
especially in the statement of the 
purvapaksa (the prima facie view). 
Appayya Diksita refers to the close similarity be- 
tween the two in respect of the statement of the pur- 
vapaksa in III, 3, 10. The prana is referred to in 
the Chandogya, Vajasaneyi and the Kausitaki 
Upanisads as the eldest and the best, while the 
former two mention also the attributes of being 
the richest and so on. The question is whether 
these other attributes are to be imported into the 
teaching of the Kausitaki, also. The prima facie 
view is against the importation (upasamhara), for, 
each meditation is enjoined in a particular form as 
thus or thus, and for each a special result is pre- 
scribed ; hence a mixing up of the meditations 
(vidyas) should be avoided. Not so, is the reply ; 
for, since the vidyas relate to one entity, the prana, 
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the qualities mentioned in one context are likely 
to occur to our minds even in another, just as Deva- 
datta vrho is a teacher at Madhura, but not at 
Mahismati, will be recalled to mind as a teacher, 
even by one who meets him at the latter place. 
Thus, the qualities of being the richest, etc., are 
brought to mind in the other context also, and are 
included in the significance of the particular form 
of meditation prescribed. In the statement both 
of purvapaksa and siddhanta {prima facie view and 
final position) Srikantha has very great affinities 
with Samkara, even down to the Devadatta illus- 
tration, though Saihkara mentions a different set 
of qualities brought to mind in the case of Deva- 
datta. 

Sutra II, 3, 9 asserts the non-origination of that 
which is, viz., Brahman, on account of the impossi- 
bility of its being originated. Srikantha and Sam- 
kara agree in understanding the sutra to refer to 
this topic, the purvapaksin, according to both, 
alleging that Brahman does originate, in view of 
statements like “Non-existent this was in the be- 
ginning” (asad va idam agra asit). Eamanuja 
would have it that the Sutra teaches the origina- 
tion of everything else except Brahman, the latter 
alone being non-originated. And strangely enough, 
Srikantha ’s last sentence is strongly suggestive of 
this position: “tatah Brahmana evasamifiiavo ’nut- 
pattih, tadanyasya sarvasya sarva vijnanapratijna- 
nupapatteh sambhava utpattiriti,” (hence non-origi- 
nation applies to Brahman alone jorigination applies 
to all else, on account of the failure otherwise of the 
promise that everything will be known)."’' This 


is worth noting tlio resemblance between the concluding 
sentence of Srikantha ’s commentary on the above sutra, and the 
second sentence of Bamannja^s bha§ya. The latter reads thus; 
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resemblance suggests either a transition in thought 
to the view of Ramanuja or an attempt at syncre- 
tism. These possibilities will be found illustrated 
in a number of other cases too. 

In II, 4, 15, the question is whether the sense- 
organs are the functions of the chief vital air 
(mukhya prana) or are independent. The former 
alternative is the prima facie viewq refuted on the 
ground that the sense-organs are declared to be 
independently eleven in number and that there are 
characteristic differences between these and mukhya 
prana. There are, besides, scriptural statements 
of difference. Now, the purvapaksa may be stated in 
the form that the prana is also a sense-organ, which 
is how Ramanuja understands it. In the statement 
of the purvapaksa, Srikantha follows Sarhkara. 

The self in sleep is said variously to reside in 
the arteries (nadis), in the pericardium (purltat) 
and in Brahman. The question is raised in III, 
2, 7, whether these statements should be taken as 
mutually exclusive or not. The former view 
is primarily urged on the ground that the state- 
ments have all one purpose, vis., the description of 
the self in deep sleep, and when this purpose is 


^^Asambhavo'ixiitpattih sato Brahmana eva, tadvyatiriktasya kasya- 
eidaiiutpattir na sambliavati. ^ ' Appayya Bik^ita is at some pains 
to explain tke interpretation given by ^rikantlia. Tke sutra reads 
‘ ^ Asambliavastn sato ’nnpapatteh ^ Although it is possible to 
understand the anupapatti (unsuitability) to apply to sambhava 
(this is what ^aihkara does), it is also possible to take the un- 
suitability to relate to the non-origination of all other things except 
Brahman j and there is this justification for the procedure, that 
the term ^ ^ asambhava of itself provides a sufficient reason for 
the non-origination of Brahman j and hence, the expression ‘‘anupa- 
patti'' may well be taken to apply to what is other than Brahman, 
vw., maya; a doubt about its non-origination is possible, in view 
of its being the material cause of the world, and thus analogous 
to Brahman. Bamanuja, it may be mentioned, understands the 
exclusion to relate to mahat, ahamkara, the tanmteas, the sense- 
organs, the elements and so on. 
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served by one statement, the others should be ex- 
cluded ; just as, where rice and barley are prescribed 
for one purpose, only one of them is to be used, not 
both. In the setting out of this position, in the 
reference to a single purpose, the consequent dis- 
junctive reading, and the instance of rice and bar- 
ley, there is considerable similarity between Sri- 
kantha and Samkara. 

The Lord is to be contemplated as the self in 
the form “I am Brahman,” not as another Being: 
so says IV, 1, 3. This is in accord with Samkara’s 
interpretation of the sutra, while it departs from 
Eamanuja's, with which, elsewhere, Srikantha’s 
system has so much in common. Eamanuja con- 
sistently carries through the analogy of the relation- 
ship of body and soul, and declares that God is to 
be contemplated as the Self that controls the indi- 
vidual, which is as the body of God. This concep- 
tion is evidently not to the satisfaction of Srikantha, 
in the consideration of release, though he adopts 
it in his cosmology. 

When a person departs from this life, speech is 
said to get merged in mind and so on. This merger 
is not of form, but of function alone. Hence, that 
in which the merger takes place need not be the 
material cause of what is merged. This is the 
doctrine of merger (laya) as understood by both 
Srikantha and iSamkara in IV, 2, 1-6. Here, again, 
Eamanuja’s exposition is different, as he under- 
stands laya to mean, not merger, but a “going 
with” or combination or connection. Speech goes 
with mind and so on. 

To go back to the passages like II, 3, 9 which 
show partial resemblances to both Samkara and 
Eamanuja: II, 3, 29 belongs to the Jnadhikarana 
(the topic dealing with the self as the knower), 
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recording to Ramanuja; this particular sutra jus- 
tifies the self being referred to as knowledge also, 
that being the self’s essential characteristic; the 
usage is paralleled by the appellation of knowledge 
(jnanam) applied to Brahman (as in “satyam 
jnanam anantam Brahma”). Samkara, and with 
him Srikantha, consider the Jnadhikarana to close 
with sutra II, -3, 19. The present sutra is part of 
a different topic discussing the size of the self. In 
consistency with this, Saihkara understands the 
sutra to say that atomicity essentially belongs to 
buddhi (the determinative faculty), but is wrongly 
referred to the self, this being parallel to what 
happens in the comprehension of Brahman also. 
But strange to say, Srikantha adopts Ramanuja’s 
interpretation, while keeping the topical division 
of Samkara. On this division, the question which 
the sutra answers can hardly arise. Of course, the 
topical division might not be Srikantha ’s at all, but 
one made by unskilled hands. This is just possible, 
for, the text of Srikaiffha’s commentary does not 
indicate the close of each topic, as the Sri Bhasya 
does. 

Sutra III, 2, 40 states that in the view of Bada- 
rayana. Brahman is the dispenser of rewards, He 
being declared by Sruti to be the cause, not karma 
either by itself or through some mysterious creation 
called apurva. This is the sense adopted by all 
three com m entators. But Saihlcara understands the 
Sruti reference to be directly to Brahman as the dis- 
penser; the illustration he cites is a Kausitaki 
passage, which describes the Lord as causing him 
whom He wants to uplift to perform good deeds 
and him whom He wants to send down to perform 
evil ones. Ramanuja, on the other hand, considers 
texts which ascribe potency to the various deities. 
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and the texts are identical with those relied on by 
Srikantha. But, while Eamanuja has to invoke the 
Antaryami Brahmana to prove the identity of these 
deities with Brahman, Srikantha from the first 
refers to the deities as “Paramesvaratmakataya 
Vayvadinam,” etc. An argument in two steps is 
reduced to one of a single step, and the difference 
in procedure counts in Srikantha’s favour. 

Sutra III, 3, 25 discusses the value of introduc- 
tory passages, like the invocation to Mitra, Varuna, 
etc., in the Taittiriya. This is not part of the vidya 
proper, in spite of its proximity thereto. As shown 
by sentences occurring in it, such as “Rtam vadis- 
yami, satyam vadisyami, I shall speak the right, 
I shall speak the truth” and so on, the introductory 
passage constitutes part of Vedic study, not of 
meditation. It is in the same position as similar 
passages elsewhere, which constitute part of sacri- 
ficial ritual. Srikantha takes the sutra’to refer 
exclusively to the Taittiriya invocation. Samkara 
takes it to apply to all such passages, wherever 
found. Eamanuja who follows Saihkara in his 
reasoning, applies the sutra to the Taittiriya 
passage also, even though this does not refer to 
any sacrificial acts. It is possible to understand 
all such passages as syncretic or as marking a tran- 
sition from Samkara to Eamanuja. The hypothe- 
sis of a common original is also applicable to these. 

There are, as may be expected, several topics, 
Srikantha’s discussion of which is 
Treatment and It will be found 

tinctive of Sri- these are largely concerned with 
kantna. establishing the identity of Siva and 

Brahman, or the non-existence of 
any Being superior or even equal to Siva or of the 
relation of Sakti to Siva and of Narayana through 
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Sakti to Siva, or of other similar subjects. Such 
are I, 1, 21 and 22, where the golden person within 
the Sun is identified with Siva, the mention of two 
eyes only (aksini, in the dual) and the non-mention 
of the third eye being explained on the ground that 
the third eye is ordinarily closed, and as such not 
comparable to the lotus blossoming with the Sun; 
I, 2, 5 where the Supreme Being is shown on Scrip- 
tural authority to be other and higher than Nara- 
yana (Narayanat param Brahma) ; I, 2, 8, where it 
is argued that in the Mahopanisad, Sivatva having 
been already predicated of Brahman, as shown by 
the application of the upakrama and other canons 
of interpretation, there cannot be predicated of the 
same subject, the nature of a subsequently men- 
tioned deity (on the amiksa nyaya)*’®; I, 1, 17 to 20, 
where the cause of the world is shown to be Siva, 
not Hiranyagarbha, the expression Prajapati in the 
context being equivalent to Pasupati ; I, 3, 12 where 
the person seen by released ones is taught to be 
Paramesvara, not Hiranyagarbha or Narayana, 
there being only a difference of function between 
Siva and Visnu, who are the operative and material 
causes respectively of the Universe; III, 2, 35 and 
36 which establish the glory of Siva and his supe- 
riority to Visnu ; III, 3, 15 and 17 which glorify 
Siva; III, 3, 38 which discusses the propriety of 
importing a meditation of physical qualities like 
blue-throatedness, etc., in every vidya, and decides 
in favour thereof, since Siva should be distinguish- 


Tlie amik§a (cream) alone appertains to the ViSvedevas, it 
being mentioned with them; the vaji (whey) belongs to another 
class of deitieS; the vajins. When §rnti mentions a particular 
offering as suitable to a particular deity, no other offering may be 
considered enjoined or suitable, even as a supplementary offering. 
The second offering (the whey, in the present case) must, therefore, 
belong to another deity or deities (the vajins). 
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ed from and meditated on to the exclusion of all 
other deities; III, 4, 48 and 49 which declare that 
the Pasupata vrata, if practised for a long time 
and not sporadically will lead to release; and IV, 
4, 9 which mentions the eight qualities of Sivatva 
realised by the released souls. It may be said gene- 
rally that whenever Srikantha departs from Eama- 
nuja and Saihkara, it is for the purpose of glorifying 
Siva ; any new topical division has this for its 
object in almost all eases. Sometimes such new 
topics serve to exhibit the author ’s very thorough 
knowledge of the Taittiriya Upanisad, especially, 
the Mahanarayana portion. But even this secon- 
dary object is part of the primary one of glorifying 
Siva, since the Mahanarayana Upanisad is expound- 
ed only to demonstrate its recognition of Siva as 
the Supreme Brahman. 

It may be surmised that if Ramanuja were later 
and had access to or knowledge of Srlkantha’s com- 
mentary, he would have demolished the latter’s 
Saivite position. Nothing of the kind is, however, 
seen in the relevant portions of the Sri Bhasya. 
Ramanuja does contend that the references to Siva 
in the Atharvasikha and the Mahanarayana should 
be interpreted so as not to conflict with the supre- 
macy of Visnu; “Siva” must be understood not in 
the direct, but in the derived sense, as meaning 
auspicious being; the praise of Siva in the Maho- 
panisad, he says, is only preliminary to the glori- 
fication of Narayana as the Supreme Brahman, and 
so on.™ But it is not by any means clear that he 
is refuting Srikantha or that the latter has nowhere 
refuted him. It needs little argument to show 
that the primaty sense of words should be preferred 
to the derived sense, except for very strong reasons 


™8ee the article “SrikanUiaearya” in the Jignyasa, I, ii. 
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to the contrary Srlkantha, however, cites a mul- 
titnde of texts for accepting the primary sense. And 
he urges two arguments, besides, in respect of the 
correct understanding of the Mahanarayana. One 
is based on the interpretation of “Narayana param 
Brahma,” as Narayanat param (higher than 
Narayana) ; the other is the amiksa nyaya already 
mentioned. In the face of these, the contention 
that Srikantha has not answered Ramanuja and 
that, therefore, the former could not have come 
after the latter, does not rest on a secure basis. 

Nor is it safe to proceed on the assumption that 
a commentator’s remarks express just what was 
in the original author’s mind and no more. It is 
said that the commentary on Ramanuja’s Vedartha 
Sangraha makes it clear that Ramanuja criticised 
the view that Narayana is the material cause and 
Siva the operative cause. Ramanuja’s own remarks 
are to the effect that those who disting-uish the mate- 
rial from the operative cause are opposed to the 
.Vedas. Stated thus, the criticism may well apply 
to the system of Hiranyagarbha, which, distinguish- 
ing the two causes, maintains the Lord to be only 
the operative cause. And Srikantha’s system may 
well escape the charge on the ground that Siva and 

Appayya B'ik§ita says in Ms STV, the opponent's argu- 
ment needs only to he stated to provide its own refutation: svaru- 
paklxyanamevasya pratyakhyanam pratiyate. It has also to be 
noted that ^rikantha in I, 3, 41, while discussing the reference to 
the Supreme person (mentioned in the Chandogya text which speaks 
of the attainment of the supreme light and so on), rules out the 
interpretation that ^ ^ uttamah puru§ah’' means Narayana, on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with the predication of non-return 
in the ease of those who have attained the light. Here is a case 
of Srikantha meeting the adversary with his own argument — that 
certain expressions are to be understood as significant singular 
names and not as proper names ; and it is shown that interpreted 
in the former way ^^uttamah purusah^^ means Brahman, (as He 
is higher than all jivas), though it is usually taken to refer to 
Vi^nu, ^^purui?ottama^^ being one of the many names of the latter. 
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Sakti, the two kinds of cause are not really distinct 
and that Sakti has no being except as in and of §iva. 
If the eonamentator Sudarsana’s remarks may be 
taken to apply to Srikantha, the latter’s view may 
have gained currency between the time of Eama- 
nuja and that of Sudarsana. That an appreciable 
interval of time must have elapsed between the two 
is evident from the fact that Sudarsana was but “the 
student of the grandson of the nephew of Eama- 
nuja”. 

In any case, Srikantha’s substantiation of Siva 
as Brahman, and his criticism of those who hold 
Visnu to be Brahman are very direct and elaborate. 
One might naturally expect an equally elaborate 
refutation of the arguments, as and where they 
occur, in any later Vaisnava commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras, especially in a commentary of the 
authority and importance of the Sri Bhasya. We 
do not come across such a refutation. It seems 
difficult to resist the conclusion that of the two 
commentators, Srikantha was the later. But the 
argument from silence is notoriously weak, espe- 
cially when the corroborative elements are, as we 
have seen, themselves inconclusive.'^^ 

There is, however, one topic treated distinctively 
by Srikantha which has the appear- 
Discussionasto gf clinching the whole question. 

AtMaons the™^ The discussion in III, 3, 27-30 relates 
lightened self. to the stage when the enlightened 
person’s accumulated merit and de- 

The articles in the Vedmiia BipiM (November and December 
1928, and January 1929), wMeh ajipeared sDme months after these 
pages were written, set forth the above position in some greater 
detail. Some of the arguments, however, are very weak, the 
writer having committed himself to the position that Srikantha 
came after Bamanuja and borrowed from the latter. The articles 
are valuable for setting out that aspect of the case which the 
writer in the JiffTiyasd igaored. 
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merit (karma) leave him, there being scriptural 
authority apparently for both positions, that they 
leave at death or at a later stage. The priyna facie 
view is that there being no further use for karma, 
there is no object in its continuance after death. It 
ceases therefore at that stage. This is also the final 
view of Samkara, Bhaskara, Eamanuja, Nimbarka 
and Vijnana Bhiksu. Madhva, Vallabha and Bala- 
deva interpret the sutras in a manner quite uncon- 
nected with the present discussion. Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka believe, along with Srikantha, that even 
the enlightened one has to proceed along the path of 
light, etc. (arciradimarga) before attaining Brah- 
man. The gross body being destroyed at death, 
and there being no karma left to form a subtle 
body, how can there be departure (gati) along a 
path? Hence, according to iSrlkantha, the cessa- 
tion of karma has to be understood to take place in 
two instalments, partly at death and partly at a 
later stage, on the crossing of the river Viraja. 
This position, however, is not acceptable to Rama- 
nuja and Nimbarka: not so, they reply; though 
karma ceases, a subtle body may yet continue by 
the very potency of the meditation on Brahman. 
This is comparable to the attainment of special 
favours by those who serve the king (an illustra- 
tion found alike in Nirubarka’s siddhanta and Sri- 
kantha’s purvapaksa). Further, though the subtle 
body may require karma for its creation, it may be 
kept on independently thereof, just as a tank dug 
for irrigation purposes may continue to exist (when 
that purpose has been otherwise fulfilled) and serve 
as a source of drinking water. This latter is an 
illustration used by Ramanuja. Thus is establish- 
ed what is the conclusion for Ramanuja and Nim- 
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barka;^® BMskara also maintains tbe doctrine of 
departure; but be does not foresee or meet this 
difficulty, his position being that destruction of good 
and evil deeds is essential to departure on the path 
of light ; if bad deeds are not destroyed, there will 
be no upward departure at all ; if good deeds are 
not destroyed, the departure will be followed by 
return to the world of samsara; and this is incon- 
sistent with enlightenment. Samkara and Vijnana 
Bhiksu deny departure in the ease of the enlighten- 
ed one, the relevant texts requiring to be interpreted 
in Uvo ways, as applying to some and not to others. 

The final view of Eamanuja and Nimbarka is 
what is refuted by Srikantha ; and to this end, even 
the relative position of the last two sutras of the 
topic is changed, the penultimate sutra of all the 
other commentators figuring as the last sfttra on 
Srikantha’s reading. Srikantha notices the diffi- 
culty about a body being required for departure 
(gati) ; he is also aware of the reply which postu- 
lates a subtle body as resulting from the very 
potency of the meditation. The answer, he says, 
does not meet the case. For, as long as departure 
along a path is admitted, the continuance of bondage 
must also be admitted, as only on the final attain- 
ment of Brahman does the intellect expand and 
the self manifest its full stature. Prior to that the 
intellect is in a state of contraction (saihkucita), 
such as is characteristic only of samsara. And 
samsara cannot persist in the absence of karma. 
So long as samsara persists, the presence of some 
residual karma must be admitted. This state of 
affairs lasts till the river Viraja is crossed; that'is, 
in other words, till Brahman is attained; for, the 

The relevant passages from Srikantha, Eamaiiiija and Nimbarka 
will be found extracted in Appendix IV. 
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Viraja runs along the confines of Visnu-loka, be- 
yond which is the abode of final release. Nor does 
it make any difference to appeal to the will of the 
Lord as accounting for the continuance of bondag'e, 
for, it is that same will to which we appeal through 
the medium of karma ; there is, indeed, in our view 
no merit or demerit except such as is consequent 
on the Lord’s will, as determined by the perfor- 
mance of what is enjoined or forbidden. 

Logically, Srikantha’s position seems quite clear. 
There are two states — ^bondage and release — and 
no third state, no half-way house hetvreen the two. 
If, as is admitted, release does not supervene in 
all cases immediately on death, bondage continues 
(i.e., karma continues) to exist, beyond death. In 
the rare instances when release comes with death, 
thei’e being no obstacles, the Viraja is crossed even 
with death and Brahman attained; in such cases, 
there is no residue of karma. 

What is logically more perfect may well, in this 
case, be the chronologically later view also, since 
it recognises, states, and meets the other position. 
We have seen that Srikantha is aware and makes 
use of the explanation based on the power of medi- 
tation (vidya-samarthya or mahatmya) and the 
illustration of those who serve the king. It is natu- 
ral to consider the statement of such explanations 
and illustrations as anterior to the view which 
criticises them. 

Apart from the explanation itself, there is the 
change in the position of sutras 29 and 30, for which 
presumably Srikantha is solely responsible, as no 
other known commentator adopts tha,t order. It 
is exceedingly unlikely that such a procedure would 
have escaped the attention of Eamanuja, if Eama- 
nuja came later and was aware of Srikantha’s 
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bMsya; for, apparently, we have here an instance 
of text-twisting in a very literal, almost a physical, 
sense. The conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable, 
that Srikantha came later than Eamanuja.'^* 

There is still, however, considerable room for 
doubt, which will continue until the hypothesis of 
a common original from which both Ramanuja and 
Srikantha may have drawn is finally dis-established. 
It may well be that the explanation given by Rama- 
nuja is common to such an original and that Sri- 
kantha’s criticism is directed against that original, 
not Ramanuja. Srikantha, however, makes no 
mention of the Vrtti of Bodhayana or any other 
source which could have been common to Rama- 
nuja also. Nor have we any knowledge of such a 
possible source other than the Vrtti; and even of 
the Vrtti our knowledge is secondhand and very 
poor. There are those who wou.ld dispute even the 
existence of two commentaries, one by Bodhayana 
and another by Upavarsa. To say that Ramanuja 
and Srikantha, where they agree, derive their 
material from a common source, is to make a con- 
venient, but a very large assumption, which, in the 
present state of our knowledge or ignorance rather, 
threatens to remain barren. But indica;tions are 
not lacking to show that, perhaps, this is the hypo- 
thesis which squares best with the facts. 

If it be true that Srikantha followed Haradatta, 
and if the conjecture as to the date of Haradatta’s 
death is correct, Srikantha must have lived about 
the second half of the 11th century. This would 

possibly Nimbarka; tbe date of Nimbarka’s death is 
coiijeeturally fixed by Bhaiidarkar at about 1162 a.d. See Ms 
Faisnavvsmy jSaivism and Minor lieUgious Systems^ pp. 62-63. Pandit 
Tindhyeshvari Prasad Dvivedin fixes his period as coining between 
1081 Vikrama Era and 1199 Yikrama Era. See also Prof. S. Padha- 
krishnan’s Indian Philosophy ^ 11, 751. 
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make Srikantha and. Eamanuja contemporaries, 
and the contemporaneity may account for the lack 
-of effective criticism of either by the other. The 
resemblance between the commentaries of the two 
must in that case be due to dependence on a eom- 
.mon original. If the original be as ancient as the 
Vrtti of Bodhayana, the text of it, as it came down 
to one or both of the commentators, may well have 
been mutilated and corrupt. In parts at least, Sri- 
kantha’s commentary suggests that he relied, per- 
haps, on a mutilated original. Certain instances 
have already been cited of verbal resemblances be- 
tween the commentaries of Ramanuja and Sri- 
kantha, where the commentary of the latter appears 
to be fragmentary and not intelligible as it stands. 
If Srikantha’s commentary had been the source of 
Ramanuja’s, it is hard to account for the fact that 
Ramanuja passed over the defects of the former 
without criticising or even mentioning them. If 
Ramanuja’s commentary had been drawn upon by 
.■Srikantha, it is even more difficult to account for 
the defects of the latter’s exposition; for, where 
Srlkantha is obscure, Ramanuja is very clear and 
it is hard to believe that the former would have 
failed to understand or profit by the latter’s exposi- 
tion. The difficulty is keenly felt in two more in- 
stances to be mentioned presently. In all these 
leases, the only hypothesis which fits the facts would 
seem to be the contemporaneity of the two com- 
mentators. That alone would explain the simila- 
rities together with the defects. Granted that both 
ffrew from a common original, contemporaneity 
might serve to explain how one was ignorant of the 
more perfect original which the other would seem 
to have had access to. Or, if the hypothesis of the 
common original be discarded, the similarities can 
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still be explained on the ground of the familiarity 
with each other’s doctrine which contemporary 
teachers may be expected to possess. The teaching 
of doctrines may come long before they are set down 
in a book ; and acquaintance with another ’s doctrines 
may long precede access to the other ’s book, if any. 
If, as is not improbable, both teachers lived and 
taught in the same part of the country, students 
might have passed from one camp to another, 
^rrying the teachings of one preceptor to another^ 
The possibility may have been all the greater in 
the case of two preceptors whose philosophical 
teachings had a basic identity, in spite of denomi- 
national differences. That certain stock words, 
phrases, and modes of expression became common 
to both, would not be unintelligible, in the circum- 
stances, while at the same time, through the im- 
perfect comprehension of the pupils or other like 
causes, the understanding of the one by the other 
could well have been imperfect in manv cases. 
Some such mode of accounting for the sinularitieH 
along with the differences would seem speciallv 
to commend itself in view of the following two in- 
stances. 

One of these is the commentary on II, 2 18 The 
question here is how, on the Buddhist doctrine of 
momentariness, the aggregates they postulate can 
ever come into being. If, for answer, we are re- 
terred to the chain of co-ordinate dependence 
(pratityasamutpada), it does not solve the diffi- 
eulty; for, though ignorance may lead to desire and 
so on, as they say, and in the end to ignorance once 
again, this d^s not explain the origination of the 
aggregates aiwut which there is ignorance. To 
take mother-of-pearl for silver is an act of ignor- 
ance; the silver may be said to result from 
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ignorance. But how about the aggregate which is 
known as mother-of-pearl, and which is the sub- 
strate of ignorance, in this ease? Ignorance does 
not account for that. Further, everything being 
momentary, the subject who experiences the silver 
in the mother-of-pearl passes away with that ex- 
perience; and if desire and aversion result from 
ignorance, they occur not to the subject that was 
ignorant, but' to a different subject. We are thus 
left with the anomalous consequence of one man’s 
ignorance causing another’s suffering. This is the 
sense of Ramanuja’s commentary on II, 2, 18. Sri- 
kantha’s bhasya would be substantially identical 
with this, if, instead of reading “Vidhusas tadani- 
meva tatra nastatvat,” we read “avidusah”, etc. 
As it stands, the commentary seems to say that, 
when, through ignorance, mother-of-pearl is mis- 
taken for silver, the former does not really create 
silver. This is true enough, but is pointless, for 
such real creation is not urged by the Buddhist. It 
is also said that to the enlightened man, desire and 
aversion would cease to exist, though, since ignor- 
ance is one and homogeneous and persists at least 
in other persons, it should continue to affect even 
the man of knowledge. The point is very obscure 
in the bhasya ; even as elucidated by Appayya, it is 
feeble and taken in a tortuous fashion. Ramanuja’s 
remarks couched in practically the same words are 
far more clear and direct. If Srikantha had been 
indebted to Ramanuja, his failure to xmderstand or 
profit by the latter’s very lucid exposition, would 
almost defy explanation. The hypothesis that both 
drew from a common original which came to one of 
them — Srikantha — in a mutilated form offers fewer 
difficulties. The verbal resemblances, such as they 
are, would be explained along with the differences^ 
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which so often seem to make little sense. It is also 
worth noting that the present reading of Sri- 
kantha^s bhasya is common to all printed editions, 
based as they are on manuscripts from various parts 
of the country, in various scripts. 

The other instance is provided by the sutra 
"/Asantatesca’vyatirekah” (II, 3, 48). All other 
commentators read “Asantatesca’vyatikarah”. 
Eamanuja understands avyatikarah to mean absence 
of confusion ; he says that there is no mining up of 
the accumulated merit and demerit of various souls, 
since the souls are distinct. Srikantha’s explana- 
tion based on his reading avyatirekah is strained. 
He says that though the souls are distinct, their 
experiences are similar, since they all say, ‘‘I am 
short,” “I am tall,” “I am a brahmin” and so on; 
and then he adds as an after-thought that in spite 
of this similarity the experiences are not mixed up. 
This second statement is not called for by his read- 
ing of the sutra. It seems to be a plain case of 
struggling to that interpretation (which he is 
already aware of) from a text which, as it stands, 
cannot bear it. Granted that Srikantha had before 
him an original (say, a copy of the Bodhayana 
Vrtti) where the reading of the sutra alone happen- 
ed to be corrupt, the tour de force involved in his 
commentary would be intelligible.'^® 

Here, then, we seem to have fairly definite indi- 
cations that Srikantha could not have been aware of 
E^anuja's commentary (at any rate, not in de- 
tail). And the fact that Ramanuja does not refer 

Bamanuja had to go to Kashmir to get at the 
Vrtti of Bodhayana. This would show that by his time the work 
tad become very rare and difficult to obtain, a fact quite in Kne 
T-h Srikantha had, if at aU, pnly a corrupt 

•originhl to draw npon. [See Vaishnavite Meformers of India, p. 51 ;] 
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to or controvert Srikantha’s understanding of II,. 
2, 18 and II, 3, 48 would make it appear that the 
former was not cognisant of the latter’s commen- 
tary (at any rate, not in detail). Even if such 
points of difference had been dismissed by Eamar, 
nuja as not worthy of criticism, the same attitude 
of indifference could not have been preserved in 
respect of the commentary on IV, 1, 3, where Sri- 
kantha seems to abandon Visistadvaita and make 
common cause ■with Samkara. Here at least there 
was both provocation and justification enough for 
an attack. Yet we see none. There is, in short, as 
was remarked already, no effective criticism of 
either author by the other; and the hypothesis of 
contemporaneity would seem to accord best with 
this fact. 

If now, we turn to Haradatta and examine more 
clearly the question of his period, there is reason 
to think that he too was probably a contemporary 
of Ramanuja’s (who is credited -with a life of 120 
years from 1019-1139 a.d.) or lived certainly not 
long prior to him. There is a tradition that a Cola 
king, possibly Kulottunga I, who was an ardent 
Saivite, insisted on all learned men subscribing to 
the supremacy of Siva, that he' was persuaded to 
invite Ramanuja from Srirangam to go to his Court 
for the said purpose, and that fearing some evil to 
his master, one of his disciples — Kuresa — set out 
for the Cola capital. On arrival there, he was 
asked to subscribe to the declaration of Siva’s 
supremacy; he, however, elected to dispute it, and 
urged several arguments in refutation of that alle- 
gation. These have come down to us in the Kuresa- 
, vijat/o. The arguments address themselves to a cate- 
goric refutation of the grounds on which the sup- 
remacy of Siva is set Up by Haradatta in the Pdnca- 
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ratna-malihdJ^ Even the order of the arguments is 
the same. The style of argument is that adopted by 
Haradatta in this work as well as in his Eari-hara- 
taratamya. Compare, for instance, the following 
two verses, the first from Haradatta and the second 
from Kuresa: 

Eko vivesa saraynsalilantarale, 

Hyanyo dadhau tripathagam ghata vaj jatayam. 
Ko vanayor adhika ityanucintya vrddhas- 
Satyam bruvantn tamimam vayam asrayamah. 

One of these (Visnn) entered into the waters of the 
Sarayu; the other, verily, wore the Ganges like a pitcher 
on his matted locks. Let the learned ones consider and 
declare truly which of these is superior ; in him we shall 
seek refuge.'^'^ 

Ekah prasisarat padam anyat praksalayan muda 
Aparo’didharan murdhna, ko’dhikastesu ganya- 
tarn. 

One (Visnu) stretched forth his foot, another (Brahma) 
washed it with pleasure, a third (Siva) bears it (the 
waters) on his head; who shall be reckoned the greatest 
among these 

Thus, the very quality of wearing the Ganges on 
the head is made use of by Haradatta and Kuresa, 
though for opposite purposes. It is not unreason- 
able to surmise that two authors so much alike in 
the matter and manner of their disputation could 


Three of the manuscripts of the Kilresavijayaj deposited in 
the Adyar Library were examined by the present writer. All of 
them set out first the verses of the Fanca^ratna-maUkaj m the 
verses containing the purvapak§a refuted in the body of the work, 

'^Yexse S7 ot the JSari-hara-tdratamya. 

Quoted on page 194 of A. Govindacarya^s li/e 0 / 

The source from which this verse is taken is not known; it does 
not form part of the manuscripts of KilreSavijaya we have seen. 
The argument, such as it is, is refuted by Appayya Dik^ita in 
Frahmatarlcastava, rexses 35, 36 and 37, 
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not have been separated by a very considerable 
interval of timeJ® 

If thus, Haradatta’s date is brought down to a 
period of contemporaneity with Eamanuja’s or at 
the latest to the early part of the eleventh century, 
Srikantha would have to be admitted to be a contem- 
porary of Ramanuja’s, on the basis of Appayya’s 
statement that Srikantha followed Haradatta. 
Some indirect support for this view of Haradatta’s 
period is forthcoming from a Manuscript on the 
Cola Vamsdvali Garitra, deposited in the Tanjore 
Palace Library.®® It purports to be an extract from 
the Bhavisyottara Purdna, and as such its historical 
value is comparatively small. The list of sixteen 
Cola kings it gives is also widely at variance with 
commonly accepted history, which is based on 
reliable inscriptional evidence. It may, however, be 
valuable to the extent that it connects Haradatta 
with the building of the Brhadisvara temple at 
Tanjore. Epigraphy ascribes the construction of 
this temple to Raja Raja I, who is believed to have 


of tlie eommeiitaries on Haradatta’s Sruti-sukti’mala is by 
one ^ivalinga-bhnpa, who lias been wrongly identified, by the editor 
of the Tinnevelly edition, with a Cola prince, alleged to have been 
contemporaneous with Haradatta. The existence of such a Cola 
prince is vouched for only by the highly mythical and apocryphal 
life of Haradatta, said to form part of the Bhavisyottara Purdna. 
The commentator ^ivalinga is certainly a prince, but a member of 
the Kondavidu Reddy dynasty, which flourished from the middle 
of the iith to the middle of the .15th century A.n. (See Hultzsch’s 
Peports on SansTcrit Manuscripts in Southern India, II, 91-94, also 
MBP, 1900, pp. 23-24.) It may be noted that Sivalinga-blmiia 
quotes freely and without acknowledgment from ^rikantha’s com- 
mentary. (See particularly pages 68 and 88 of the Tinnevelly 
•edition.)' 

An abstract of this has been made available to the public in 
J OP, 111, iii, by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, Presidency College, Madras. 
Not the least of the iiniprobabilities of this account is the ascription 
of a reign of 90 years, 70 years and so on to each of these kings. 
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ruled from 985 to 1031 a.d. If Haradatta had really 
anything to do with the construction, by way of 
advising the king and so on, he must have belonged 
to the early part of the eleventh century. All such 
conjectures, however, hang very much in the air. 

There is reason to believe that Srlkantha, who 
seems to have belonged to the Taittiriya shkha, was 
familiar with Bhatta Bhaskara’s commentary on the 
Taittiriya Aranyaha. In his commentary on what is 
known as the Brahmananda Valli of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, Bhatta Bhaskara expounds a Saivite doc- 
trine^ which closely resembles Sivadvaita, in the re- 
cognition of Siva as Brahman, the transformation 
of Git-Sakti, the position assigned to Narayana and 
so on. The parallelism is so great that it is re- 
marked by Appayya Diksita who quotes from 
Bhatta Bhaskai’a in commenting on Srikantha’s 
bhasya on the sutra “Parinamat”.si There is even 
verbal identity in some of the descriptions, as where 
Cit-Sakti is described as the realiser of all purposes, 
directly for the Lord and the liberated ones, but 
indirectly for the rest (muktanam isvarasya ca 
saksat arthakriya hetuh, paramparaya tvanyesam) 
Again, the commentary on the Mahanaravana pass- 
age beginning with “Sa no bandhuh,” etc., and end- 
ing with “tadabhavat prajasu,” as set out by Sri- 
•A' commentary on IV, 4, 15 is identical 
witli i31iatta Bhaskara commentary on the same.^® 
The peculiar conceit that Uma is ^e Pranava,— 
Aum,— transmuted is common to both writer^®* 

If borrowing be admitted, it is more likely that the 

I, p. 570. 

Edition; commentary on IV, 4, 10, 

“m. Bh., pp. 81, 82. 

'“■Bh. Bh., p. 1S8 ; Br. M., I, 3, 12. 
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■writer of the commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
went to the commentator on the Upanisads, rather 
than that the latter was indebted to the former. 
Bhatta Bhaskara would thus seem to have preceded 
Srlkantha. This indication, however, is not as 
valuable as it may be, in the absence of full and 
reliable information as to Bhatta Bhaskara ’s o-wn 
period. Burnell, who, on the strength of an obscure 
phrase in a colophon, takes him to be an Andhra, 
assigns him, on the strength of tradition, to the 
latter half of the tenth century a.d.®® If that tradi- 
tion is reliable, Srikantha who seems to have come 
after him, must have belonged to the 11th century 
and thus been a contemporary of Ramanuja. 

If, now, we turn to the period of Ramanuja’s 
life (1019-1139)', and see whether in that period 
there is mention of a Srikantha with any claim to 
distinction, we find one such figure mentioned by 
Aghora Sivacarya at the close of his Mahotsava- 
vidhi. In the last chapter of that work, he gives a 
list of his predecessors in the headship of the 
Amardaka order to which he belonged. Aghora 
Siva’s immediate predecessors were Paramesvara 
and Hrdaya Samkara ; their predecessor was 
Dhyana Siva, who was preceded by Srikantha 
Siva Beaka, who hailed from Gaudadesa (Bengal). 
This Srikantha, it is said, came south to worship 
Nataraja (Abhrasabhesana)®® and while there, he 
was adopted as their preceptor by Vikrama Cola 
and others. The only Vikrama Cola we have posi- 
tive knowledge of is Kulottuhga’s son and successor. 


See p. 7 of his catalogue of Samskrt Mss. in the Palace at 
Tan j ore; also p. 445 of the new descriptive catalogue of the 
Sainskrt Mss., etc., edited by Mr. P. P* S. Sastri. 

®”The Grantha printed text reads '‘agra sabhesa^’; this seems 
to be clearly a misprint for ‘^abhra^^. The Grantha characters 
^ and greatly resemble each other. 

10 
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He came to the throxie about 1113 a.d. A person 
who, though not belonging to these parts, was adopt- 
ed as a royal preceptor, must have possessed some 
distinction, such as may be expected of the author 
of the present commentary (Sutra Bhasya). The 
fact that he came all the way to worship Abhra- 
sabhesa would also coincide with the partiality for 
Cidambaram indicated not too faintly in the Bhasya. 
The period prior to Vikrama’s was one in which 
’i'aisnavism found little favour with the powers in 
the Cola country, as is evidenced not merely by the 
story of Kuresa (whose eyes were plucked out by 
Hulottuhga, as a punishment for his recalcitrance), 
but by the fact that Ramanuja, spent many years 
away from his headquarters at Srirahgam, and 
under the patronage of the Jain king, Bitti-deva, 
who later became a Vaisnava with the title Visnu- 
vardhana. The ascription of Srikantha to such a 
period would not be inappropriate. 

The two commentators may, in these circum- 
stances, have just come to know of each other’s 
doctrines. Extensive knowledge, there may not 
have been, so as to admit of detailed criticism of 
points, as and where they occur; and the absence 
of such detailed criticism is just what we find on an 
examination of the two commentaries. And the 
priority of either commentary may also well be in 
doubt, either being acclaimed as the prior one, 
according to the Saivite or Vaisnavite persuasion 
of the disputant. Even if some of thh criticism in 

(about Siva as the effi- 
cient and Visnu as the material cause) be taken _t o 
^l§te this may be accounted for by 

the possibility of the Sangraha having come both 
after the Srl-Bhasya and an acquaintance with Sri- 
kantha Bhasya. 
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The hypothesis of contemporaneity would thus 
seem to provide a satisfactory basis for 
(i) Appayya’s statement that Srikantha followed 
Haradatta, (ii) Appayya’s belief that Eamanuja 
followed Srikantha, (Hi) the allegations made even 
in early works like the SuM>hadvaita-M.artdnda 
that the Saivite commentator was the plagiarist, 
{iv) the lack of effective and detailed criticism of 
either commentator by the other. The resem- 
blances, as we have already shown in some detail, 
may well derive from a common original, the pos- 
tulation of such an original not being entirely 
barren, in view of Eamanuja ’s explicit avowal of 
indebtedness to Bodhayana. 

The period about 1113 a.d. would also seem to 
fit in with the date assigned to Aghora Siva him- 
self, viz., 1158 A.D.®'^ A period of 45 years is not an 
improbable interval for the three acaryas who came 
in between Srikantha and Aghora Siva. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in the identification is the absence of 
any hint as to Srikantha having been the pupil of 
Svetacarya or the author of the Sutra Bhasya. The 
magnitude of the objection cannot be minimised. 
Without, therefore, stressing this particular identi- 
fication, one may conclude that our author may most 
suitably be considered to have flourished about the 
period so indicated.®® 

®"Oii the subject of the different orders and their liturgical 
manuals, see an article entitled Behind Tamil Saivism’^ by 
Br. V, V. Ramana Gastrin in the Hindu Annual Supplement for 
1924, pp. 49 and* 50. 

The present writer ’s attention was drawn to the mention of 
a Srikantha in MahoisavavidM, by Bharmaraja Gurukkal, the temple 
priest at Vada Tirumullaivayil, who has himself no doubts as to 
the identity of the two ^rikanthas, though he is unable to make 
others share his certainty- It may be noted that Barama ;§iva, the 
immediate predecessor of Aghora ^iva is said to have been installed 
with the permission of Bhyana ^iva, Srikantha immediate successor. 
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Of this, as of much else, it is difficult to be sure. 
But enough has been said to show that in Srl- 
ka^tha’s philosophy we have a system of Saivism, 
which, while it has many points in common with 
the Visistadvaita of Eamanuja and the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta of the Tamil country, is yet not devoid of 
distinctive features of its own. it seeks to recon- 
cile two bodies of revelation and exhibit both as 
conformable to reason; it is theistic, yet not secta- 
rian. Though its arguments may be paralleled 
elsewhere, its conclusions will be found to be its own • 
and throughout mil be seen a spirit of compromise 
and eclecticism, such as is characteristic of the best 
Hindu philosophy. 


TMs would serve to indicate that Dhyana Siva ceased to be the 
SrJkantha and A^orl s^vr Twl • an interval between 

alleee^ree^a^o*f conflict with tho 

,h. „..S:.-U.iKT5„iV''' 


NOTE A 

tJMAPATl’S PAUSKAEA BHASYA 

The introductory verses and -the colophon of the 
Pauskara Bhasya^ make out that the commentary is the 
work of Umapati Sivacarya, presumably the one who wrote 
the Samkarpa N^rakaramm in 1313 a.d. There is, how- 
to a Madhva work named the Nyayam- 

\ 4 . Ju known at present, be- 

lonp to the 16th century a.d., and its citation by an early 
14th century writer is clearly out of the question. There 
are three possibihties : there may have been a different 
and earlier Madhva work of the same name; or the re- 
terenee to the Nydyamrta have been a later interpolation; 

“ay not be Umapati’s work at 
ail. it IS difficult to decide among these at present. The 
chronological value of the reference in PB must in any case 
be taken with a grain of salt.- If Umapati’s authorship 
be ever disproved, the earliest known reference to Sri- 
kantha s work would be the unacknowledged quotations 
in Sivalingabhupa’s commentary on SSM. (It has 
already been noted that that commentary belongs to the 
Ijetween the middle of the fourteenth and the 

middle of the fifteenth century AD) 


* The preseBt writer’s attention was first drawn to this work 
by Mr* P* P* 8. Sastri; and the reference therein to iSrikantha 
Bhii^ya was bronght to his notice by Pr. V. V. Eamana Gastrin. 

*, On:'p.'519* '■ ■ ■ 


NOTE B 

SRIKANTHA AND THE SIDDHANTA 

In spite of the many doctrinal differences noted be- 
tween Sivadvaita and the Siddhanta, there are attempts 
made to claim Srikantha as a Siddhantin of sorts. 
This is particularly noticeable in Sivajnana Yogin’s 
commentary on the SivajMna-iodham^ It is made 
out that since even according to Nilakantha, Siva is the 
material cause of the world only as quaiified by Maya, 
there is no substantial difference of doctrine distinguishing 
his teaching from the Siddhanta. In support of this 
interpretation, reference is made to Appayya’s commen- 
tary on I, 1, 2 in SMD. Irrespective of what Appayya 
has to say, one must confess that in the Snkantha BMsya 
itself, there is little justification for distinguishing be- 
tween Maya and Cit-Sakti, as the Siddhanta does. One 
may read such a distinction only with great difficulty into 
what Srikantha says, and then with little justification. 
Thus Dr. Ramana Sastrin (in his incomplete translation 
of SMD) soeks to make out that Srikantha^s second intro- 
ductory verse implies a distinction between Cit-Sakti and 
Jada-Sakti. The verse is translated by him thus: “All- 
Powerful is that Gracious God (Siva), the Supreme Spirit 
the Highest Truth taught in all the Mystic Scriptures 
(Agamas) on the panel of Whose Light (Sakti) all the 
world-systems stand painted as so many views.” And 
this is the translator’s comment: “The point ffiere to note 
IS that the ‘mkhila-jagajjala’ is painted on Isvara’s ‘nija- 
sakti-bhitti’ Just as there is a wide difference be- 

tween a, wall (adhara) and the fresco thereon (adheya) 
so also IS there a fundamental disparity between the mate- 
nal (upadana) and instrumental (nimitta) causes of this 
uniyerse. The one is jada and the other is chit As the 
Diptagama says, the Lord’s Sakti is of two i^rts, Chit 


^ Mapadiyam, p. 125, 
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tanthl-s meamng 

-live caaae »f L " 

No one can quarrel supporting cause. ”2 

tion of the Diptaffama ivTiat- Doctor ’s interpreta- 

to two Saktis— Cit and Anif ®^plicit reference 

tinction int^ §nwL wL e'- 

warrant. The distinction h^t ° however, little 

furnish littirbSS for th 

wall and fresco To not d^^^^ ««perstructure, for, 

Acit are suTosed tT Tf ^it and 

1, 2 , the hindTmmlitTeT “ commentary on I, 
dilferent from what figures in Brahman is 

krtyadhikarana® an^T the exposition of the Pra- 

of the transformation 0 / CitSS'tT^s ^ doctrine 

analogies are drawn from Bhatta 
tary on the TmUirlyopanisad B xf T ® commen- 
that the earlier remarks -nra " j would almost appear 
far Srikantha’s teachinff to indicate how 

asnta. Tte M iZ f.,-' ‘» tte SM- 

to Appayya is evident from ta t acceptable 

SivMvaita Nirnaya Anv at* Lakarl and the 

kaptha is esseShy a IddS' if ?»" f « 9- 
^nd unconvincing. e^itremely forced 



NOTE 0 

the parentage of meykandar 

is worth noting that according to one version Mey- 
• was found by Accuta Kalappalan, not ° 

' case^ Meykandar need not have belonged by birth 
Se M his putative father; he might even have 
t brahmin The possibility is not wholly withoiit 
eance in view of the fact that not m^ely Arul-nandi 
te two others of the four Santana Acaryas,— Marai- 
llandha and Umapati-were also brahmins. 


WOTE D 

the AGAMAS AED THEMAHABHAEATA 

“ 'ti't 

Iyengar m his Sistory of the Si'inivasa 

f^eount for the origin of the *«es to 

they arose to satisfy the demandf 
the survivors of the MahSS weaklings, 

pabulum of Vedic and aupaSsadfteT?-^^"’ 
and unsuitable. The aSc strong 

says, on the Dasyu rites furr^nt * fashioned, he 

toe. I, the iee ifei hTe'‘' T'-iw 

be specifically non-Arvan flic. ^ been proved to 

^mount of plausibility; but ^ certain 

disadvantage of run^n^ ^^en it would suffer 
■ that the Pasupata and the PaStrT? " 

.r.o2 ’^ai' and that existed at 

^ ognised in that work ttia w.* ^b.ose Agamas are re 

of ti.e«t htey be e"Lde ‘7S“™ f Cfi^ 

deed Mr. Iyengar does) 2- but so (as in- 

f interpolation seems to^^v^^ 7® 
tent referring to the Agamas con- 

Z unti? it is eith'li’^ have 

the Agamas are of a later rlS +1^ ^ conclusively that 
it is, we have but a the Mahabharata 

hardly appearing to be such *Sl though 

are far older than the TeL Agamas 

have to be given np if at all u ^^babharata shall 

^ See. ^ 


PP- 103-115. 

■^■SJS, 1911,^* PMearatras 
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adoration as by a servant, but the way of tbe dasa need 
not necessarily have been that of the Dasyu. It is a larffe 
assumption to make that the Aryans were all spiritually 
vigorous, or that there were not even among them weak- 
lings from the earliest times. The practices of the weak- 
lings among the Aryans themselves may have come to a 
head and got more defined and consolidated by the time 
when the Agamic cult may be said to have arisen. The 
stimulus need not have come from the Bharata conflict 
blood was shed not as a sacrifice to the 
gods but for the acquisition (or re-acquisition) of a 
kingdom Assuming that the non-sacrificial Agamic cult 
was neither earlier than nor contemporaneous with but 
subsequent to, the Vedic cult, the movement away from 
sacrifices may weU have been due to a realisation of the 
impermanence and the comparatively small worth of the 
fruit thereof, a realisation which certainly came to the 
aupanisada seers. The weakness of the followers of the 
ga,mie cult would then be manifest not in the revolt 

tSn“Jou?hT^l? +’" 1 ! spiritual consola- 

wWl/ externally centred, 

while the aupamsada teaching was self-centred It 

JLf contend, with some measure of reason 
that the Agamie cult which was that of the generality of 
people, and the Vedic cult which was that of the 

themselves or for others 
were both indigenous, that they existed and grew up side 

influence aM that^Jh^? extraneous 

influence, and that the distinction between the two need 

indeed stage is, by no means, plain; 
indeed. It IS certainly very difficult to reconcile such a 

theory with the declaration of some Agamie texts that the 

Vedas2 \ ^ Agamas to be founded on the 

edas and to be the expression of the quintessence of 


For example, see AUrhudhnya Samhita, lx, 24. 

"In addition to the Saiva Agama texts cited in the bod-r nf 
Ctopter I, see also A. Govindacarya, “The PancarStras, ” JSAS, 
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the teaching of the Sruti constitutes a greater dijSieiilty 
in accepting non- Aryan influence. The fact that among 
the Agamas themselves, a distinction of srauta and asrauta 
obtains^ makes it still more difficult to theorise about their 
Aryan or non-Aryan origin. 


^The distmction is mentioned, for instance, in the Vayu 
SamMta: iSaivagamo ’pi dvividhah ^rauto’^ranta# ca sa smrtah, 
irntisaramaya^ §rantah, etc. 


CHAPTEE II. 



BEAHMAVIDYA— PEELIMINAEIES AND 
PEESUPPOSITIONS. 

The object of inquiry in the Brahma Siitras is 
the final truth declared in the Upanisads, — ^what it 
is and how it is to be realised. If that truth were 
either entirely clear or entirely beyond experience, 
there could be no inquiry: it must be apparent and 
yet not whoUy clear (prasiddhanati-prasiddha). 
The inquiry must also contribute to the goal of 
human life, — ^the attainment of happiness, which is 
always sought, or, the termination of misery, which 
is always avoided. He who seeks either is a fit 
person to undertake the inquiry, provided he has 
prepared himself by acquiring that which is likely 
to be of greatest use thereto. What this prepara- 
tion is and other questions related to it are settled 
in the first sutra. 

Knowledge of Brahman, the final truth declared 
in the Upanisads is to be acquired 
Vedanta sravana through hearing, reflecting on and 
not the object of understanding the Sruti. A con- 
an Injunction. siderable part of the Sruti is made 
up of injunctions and prohibitions, 
the consideration of which falls within the province 
of the Purva Mlmamsa. Brahmavidya too may be 
thought to be the object of such an injunction, with 
the result that a separate inquiry into it would not 
be necessary. This, however, may not be, for, no 
kind of injunction known to tlae Purva Mlmamsa 
can apply to the topic. The hearing of the Soripr 
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ttires is seen to be succeeded by knowledge of wbat 
they teach in respect of Brahman ; the result is per- 
ceptible and hence cannot be the object of that kind 
of injunction known as apurva vidhi, this vidhi 
obtaining where the result is understood only on 
the authority of Scripture. If there were other 
means of obtaining the knowledge sought, as there 
are various ways of getting rice from paddy, such 
as pounding it with a stone, or husking it vdth 
finger nails, one of these might be prescribed to 
the implied exclusion of the others by a niyama 
vidhi, but, there being no other means of knowledge, 
this kind of injunction is also excluded. The only 
other kind of vidhi is the parisahbkhya vidhi, which 
consists in excluding all other modes of action ex- 
cept one. This too is inapj)licable in the present 
case, for*, if only hearing and meditating on the 
Sruti were to be enjoined, it would have the effect 
of excluding even the learning of the Vedas by rote 
(adhyayana) and this is absurd, for all subsequent 
knowledge is based on adhyayana. Brahmavidya 
and the means thereto, therefore, require independ- 
ent consideration.^ 


^ A distinction has to be made between Vedanta 4ravana (listening 
to the texts, with the mind to undertake the inquiry into Brahman) 
and manana (reflection on and contemplation of Brahman), The 
former is not the object of an injunction, for the grounds stated 
in the text; but contemplation is enjoined. See the commentary on 
III, 3, 56, where it is stated that the sutra repeats the sense of 
III, 3, 42 (about the multiplicity of the meditations on Brahman, 
though Brahman is one) with the view of refuting those who main- 
tain that knowledge cannot be the object of an injunction (pre- 
sumably by showing that not one, but many injunctions apply: see 
Appayya Biksita^s SMD). It must, however, be confessed that 
iSrikantha ’s position with regard to the whole question is difidcult 
to understand and rather unsatisfactory. How can reflection and 
meditation be enjoined, when the preliminary act of Vedanta Sravana 
is itself not the object of an injunction? Hater on, iSrikantha 
would have it that Brahman is the subject of a prayoga vidhi, in 
view of the texts which say '^atma va are dra§tavyah §rotavyo 
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It may still be objected that such an inquiry can 
serve no useful purpose. iSruti 
teaches us that Brahman is identi- 

tne iiwitiiry into 

BraJunan. cal with the self ; and w^hat is pro- 

claimed by Sruti is known to any one 
who has learnt it by rote. What then is the object 
of a further inquiry? And in any case we cannot 
know Brahman, since knowledge implies determi- 
nation and limitation, as w’-hen we say “this is a 
pitcher”, while Brahman is said to be illimitable. 
As for the hope of securing happiness and avoid- 
ing misery, that is moonshine, for, this cycle of 
birth and death and consequent rejoicing and sorrow 
is as endless as it is beginningless. That the in- 
quiry will contribute to achieve purusartha (the 
sum, mum honum) need not be hoped for. 

But it is just this Scriptural identification of the 
self and Brahman that starts the 
Brahmaviaya inquiry. The latter is said to be 
sary, impossiWe truth, knowledge, and bliss; He is 
dr futue. eternally free from all imperfections 

and impurities, and as such. He is 

mantavyo iiididhyasitavyah ^ ^ and so on. If texts like these are 
injunctive in character, how can it be maintained that sravana is 
not enjoined? Further, the arguments used in the present context 
are not very ' convincing. The result of Vedanta Sravana is know- 
ledge not of one object among others, but of Brahman, the one 
incomparably supreme Being; this knowledge like its object is unique 
and may claim novelty (apurvata) such as would justify the 
statement in respect thereof being considered an apurva vidhi. The 
assertion made about Vedanta Sravana leading to its results, in 
the same way as the science of medicine, is obviously defective. 
Again, it cannot be m!aintained in view of i§i*ikantha ^s view about 
the authoritativeness of the Agamas, that Vedanta iravana is the 
only means of the knowledge of the highest ; hence, such sravaxia 
may well be the object of a niyama vidhi. That Brahma vid3^a 
may be the object of a niyama vidhi or alternatively of a 
parisariikhya vidhi is shown by s§rikantha himself in his commentary 
on I, 1, 4. It is difficult to see on what principle he distinguishes 
Vedanta sravana which is a necessary element of that Vidya and 
-contends here that it is not the object of an injunction. 
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very different indeed from the individnal self who 
is in bondage to beginningless ignorance, takes on 
and abandons numerous bodies for the working out 
of the accumulated merit and demerit (karma) 
consequent on that ignorance, is not his own master 
and, therefore, suffers endless misery. How can the 
two be identical?^ 

Again, in various places, Sruti says that annam 
(food or matter) is Brahman, that anandam (bliss) 
is Brahman, and so on. Which of these statements 
is correct! Hence, too, there is scope for inquiry, 
the object of which is the attaimnent of Kaivalya 
Laksmi (the Goddess of Release), on the removal 
of the soul’s impurities by the grace of the Lord. 

As for Brahman being illimitable, that is ad- 
mitted. But though He cannot be the object of 
demonstrative knowledge. He may be known by 
being distinguished from all other subjects which 
do not possess the qualifies ascribed to Him. 

It is, further, vain to declare that the cycle of 
existence (samsara) is endless, in view of the re- 
peated declarations of Sruti to the contrary, as, for 
example, “He who knows Brahman attains the 
hig’hest,”^ “Having known !§iva he attains perfect 
peace, and “Having made of his self the lower 
and of Pranava the upper stick and applying the 
churning action of contemplation, the wise one 
burns all bonds.”® Hence the inquiry into Brahman 
is not purposeless. 


- The object of the inquiry is to discover ■ the manner of the 
identity and not to deny the identity. The implication of the 
present argument is clear, viz., that for ^rikantha, there is no 
ultimate difference between the jiva and Brahman, a point rightly 
stressed by Appayya ,Dik§ita in his 
^ Taittinya, II, 1. 

" IV, 14. 

. ^ Ka^mlya, 11. 
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What are its presuppositions? Adhyayana is 
one, for our ultimate and, indeed, 
^ariXSSa. our only authority is Scripture, and 
we ought to know it thoroughly be- 
fore we inquire into its significance. It must not 
be thought, however, that learning by rote can of 
itself give us a knowledge of Brahman; what we 
acquire thereby is a knowledge of the word of the 
Vedas, not of their inner sense nor of the mode 
of reconciliation of various texts when they 
conflict. 

The next requirement is a knowledge of the 
(2) Know- Piffva Mimfimsd. This is the signi- 
ledge of the ficaiice of “atha” in the first sutra. 
Purva Mimamsa. signify commencement, as 

in “Atha Yoganusasanam”,® for, the desire for 
philosophic knowledge is not a matter for human 
effort; it depends solely on the attractiveness of 
the subject. Nor does it signify auspiciousness, for, 
there is no point in invoking auspiciousness for the 
desire to know Brahman. Whatever invocation of 
auspiciousness may be considered necessary at the 
commencement of a new enterprise may be secured 
even by the utterance of that word, without refer- 
ence to rts significance. The term “atha” must 
therefore have a different significance. 

The knowledge of works also is preceded by 
adhyayana. It is succeeded by the study of the 
Vedanta. The study of the Pilrva Mlmdmsd is 
helpful in two ways in arriving at a determination 
of the sense of Sruti in respect of the final Eeality. 
It gives us a knowledge of the principles of inter- 
pretation such as sruti, lihga, etc.;'^ it also leads to 

“PS., I, 1. 

The sense of a disputed word is determined in the light of the 
following testSj each prior one being more significant and eoneliisive 
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the performance of right action, wMcli, -when un- 
accompanied by a desire for the fruit thereof, 
purifies the mind and makes it fit to know the 
Highest. “Atha” therefore must mean ‘'after a 
study of the Purva Mltnamsd”. Further, the word 
may be used to mark the commencement of a fresh 
topic in the course of one and the same sastra, as 
in Chapter III of the Purva Mmidmsd “athatassesa 
laksanam. ’ ’ The present use of ‘ ‘ atha ’ ’ marks the 
same sense, for, the whole of the Mimamsa Sastra 
is one from “athato dharma jijnasa” up to “ana- 
vrttissabdat, anavrttissabdat. ’ 

It may be thought that the view of action as 
purifying the mind and preparing 
Disinterested know'ledge detracts from the 

Mtory to know- independent valne oi the injunctions 
ledge. in respect thereof. It would 

appear that action is to be per- 

than the folloTiiiig ones: Sruti, the plain sense of the declared Avord, 
UngUf the eharacteristic mark, valcya, relation to other words in 
a sentence, pralmnma, the topic wherein the text occurs, sthanaf 
the place in which a word occurs, and samdlcJiyaj coiniposition of 
rudimental senses or interpretation in the light of occurrence in a 
similar context. It is contended by ^aivites, for instance, that the 
term i^vara or i^ana denotes i§iva, that being the direct significance 
of the word ; it is no doubt used in certain contexts to refer to 
Vii§nu, but that reference has to be determined only in the light 
of the context; and in determining the sense of a word, sruti is 
more conclusive than vdicya or yralcarana. See STV, verse 42, 
and commentary thereon. 

® That is, from the first of the 'Purva Mlmdmsd Sutras to the 
last of the Vedanta Sutras. Two different senses of ^^atha’^ are 
offered here, one indicative of the oneness of the whole Mimamsa 
science, and the other the utility of a prior study of the Purva 
Mimamsa. The latter is also the later in SrikanWia's account, and 
-‘^PP^-yya is of opinion that it is his final view also; for, in view 
of the many divergences between the two Mimamsas, the doctrine 
of their constituting one sastra is neither intelligible nor profitable. 
That is why the exposition of the other sense begins with the word 
^^athava'\ This sense comes first in the ]5resent exposition to 
show that it is jiossibly more important for Srikantha than the 
other. ' 
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® That the same act may be both j)riiicipal and subsidiary is shown 
with reference to the Sautramani and the Brhaspatisava, which are 
enjoined both independently, and as subsidiary to Agnicayana and 
Vajapeya respectively. 


formed not for tlie benefit declared to be gained 
directly thereby, but only as contributory to know- 
ledge. In such a case, scripttiral declarations of 
fruit would be futile. This is not so. Action has 
a two-fold effect. It brings about the good results 
mentioned in each case by Sruti; it also prepares 
the way for knowledge of the- Real. The former 
result accrues in the case of those who desire and 
seek the fruit of. action. Those, on the other hand, 
who perform action disinterestedly gain the other 
result, viz., knowledge of Brahman.® 

It may be objected that there is no warrant for 
settling an order of precedence be- 
Action and tween action and knowledge. It 
iwSbute ^***^to cannot be said that they stand to- 
teiease. gether as principal (ahga) and sub- 

sidiary (angi) as between them- 
selves; nor do they both stand subsidiary to some- 
thing else which is the principal. Nor yet does it 
happen that while one of these is prescribed for all, 
the other is specially prescribed for those who de- 
sire a particular good in addition (as in the use of 
the godohana vessel, presci'ibed in the jyotistoma, 
for him who desires plenty of cattle). They do not 
even contribute to the same result, for, action brings 
about benefits in this or the next world, while know- 
ledge leads to release. What, then, is the justifica- 
tion for settling the precedence in time or impor- 
tance of one over the other ? 


The objection is not well-based, for, Sruti does 
link together action and knowledge as contributing 
the same result, viz., release, as seen from the 
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passages : “Vidyam cavidyam ca yastadvedobhayam 
saha, avidyaya mrtyum tirtva vidaya’mrtam asnute, 
he vrho knows at the same time knowledge and non- 
knowledge overcomes death through non-knowledge 
and obtains immortality through knowledge (non- 
knowledge being equated with works) “tenaiti 

Brahmavit punyakrt, on it goes whoever knows 
Brahman and who has done good”“; and “Satyena 
labhyas tapasa hyesa atma samyagjnanena brahma- 
caryena nityam, by truthfulness indeed, by penance, 
right knowledge and abstinence must that Self be 
gained Further, as is made clear by the siitra 
sarvapeksa ca yajnadi sruter asvavat, knowledge, in 
the case of householders, has regard to all actions 
enjoined, such as agnihotra and so on, because of 
Scriptural statements to that effect; these stand to 
knowledge in the relation of accoutrements to a 
horse.^® » 

Sutra III, 4, 27, tells us that the qualities of 
sama, dama, etc., ought to be culti- 
Oainmess, con- vated by him who meditates on 
tentment, rtc., jgrahmaii. “All the same, he must 

uaries, not as be possessed of calmness, subjection 
preliminaries. of the senses and so on, since they 
are enjoined as auxiliaries to that 
(knowledge) and must be necessarily acquired.” 
The expression, all the same, relates that sutra to 
the previous one, where the jierformance of such 
action as appertains to the individual’s stage of 
life is insisted on. One’s mind may get wholly ab- 
sorbed in the performance thereof, and the troubles 


“ «a, n. 

^Srh., IV, 4, 9. 

^^Mundaka, III, 1, 5. 

III, 4, 26. The interpretation of the illustration in the sutra 
^^a§vavat’^ is original. It is similar to Ramanuja's understand- 
ing of it, and yet distinct therefrom. 
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and sorrows attendant thereon. Hence tHe present 
emphasis on calmness, etc. Freedom from desire 
and aversion is calmness. To be subdued is to turn 
back the senses from all acts not enjoined; turnina- 
away from desired acts which are prohibited is 
contentment; patience is the endurance of extremes- 
turning towards the highest truths unhindered by 
indolence, etc., is eollectedness ; devotion to the 
Upanisads, which alone contain the highest truth 
about the highest self, and turning away from all 
knowledge not contributing to the attainment of 
man s summum lonum constitute faith ; the relio-i 
ous act whereby one turns to the service of Siva 
having no further interest in the worship of other 
deities, IS devotion. Desire for liberation is the 
eagerness to behold the supreme Moksa Laksmi the 
abundance of unsurpassable bliss; this comes into 
being through the acquisition of calmness by one 
who has abandoned all desires for enjoyment here 
or hereafter, and acquired knowledge resulting from 

These high qualities must necessarily be acquired 
by men m all stages of life, for the sake of kZw- 

Srikantha has here enumerated, as necessary for 
knowledge, all the qualities the acquisition of which 
bamkara in his commentary on Sutra I, 1, 1, insists 
on as necessarily preliminary to the inquiry into 
Brahman. BjiUii£a:n is this difference to be noted 
Knowledge (vidya) means for Srikantha (as for 

' derT^eTi (upasaiia). What is consi- 

tatiou I"" successful practice of medi- 

inQulrv^^tnP 1 ® preliminary to an 

^ Brahmaii. It is also seen from the com- 

etc i<?^oT acquisition of calmness, 

etc., IS subsidiary to the acquisition of the know- 
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ledge of Braliman, not a preliminary thereto; for, 
it is said that the injunction in respect of these is a 
viniyoga vidhi, not an adhikara vidhi, as iSamlcara 
would make out. The principal consideration that 
determines the fitness of the subject (adhikaritva) 
is desire for release ; the seeker of knowledge must 
he a moksa kaml. Thus, Srikantha would seem to 
differ from Saihkara in his conception of the stage 
when and the purpose for* which these qualities are 
needed. 


Fitness for acquiring Brahmavidya has to he 
determined with regard to desire, 
capacity, knowledge, and the ab- 
sence of disabilities imposed by the 


Hov is fitness 
determined? 


sastras. 


Human beings 


generally possess these 


qualities, though in regard to certain classes, there 
is sastraic prohibition. It is because of the general 
competency (adhikaritva) of human beings that the 
Lord, in His grace, assumes the same dimensions as 
the size of the human heart, in order to facilitate 
meditation on Himself. 


It may be thought that the gods, who already 
reside in Heaven, have nothing fur- 
Htness of the gain, and hence, cannot have 

gods to acquire the desire to know Brahman. It is 
Brahma vidya. ggj^. they have no bodies, 

the ascription of physical attributes 
to them being merely figurative. So, they lack the 
capacity to meditate. They do not possess the re- 
quired initial knowledge either, for, they are 
neither initiated nor do they go through a course 
of adhyayana. In almost every way they seem to 
be disqualified. But the objections do not hold. 
The status of the gods is certainly higher than that 


“ 1 , 3 , 24 . 



^ h carried fifty wives, aU of them th 

daughters of Jp,ndhata and lived with them all, assuming a difEeren 
term with each, never leaving any and never giving room for am 
one of them to suspect that he was ever anywhere except with her. 
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of ^ men, but there is a higher state than 
theirs, that of Paramesvara. The word “Heaven” 
may have ditferent senses, just as Isvara may mean 
Grod or only a ruler of people in a state. “Heaven” 
as applied to Paramesvara means a state of unsur- 
passed bliss from which there is no return, while 
for the gods it means only happiness that might 
grow less in time, while it might always be sur- 
passed by something higher. The gods might quite 
conceivably and legitimately desire to pass from the 
lattei' kind of happiness to the former. 

- Next, Sruti says_ that gods do possess bodies. 
.A;nd Sruti is authoritative in respect of what can- 
not otherwise be known and is not inconsistent with 
that which is otherwise known. The attribution 
of bodies to gods satisfies both these tests. There 
is no justification for disposing of these statements 
merely eulogistic.^'' Nor is our conclusion 
affected by the possible difficulty that the gods in- 
voked in sacrifices at different places cannot be 
present at all of these sacrifices. For, each god 
may acquire several bodies at the same time, as 
did SaubharP® and others. 

The fear that bodies being impermanent, the gods 
would also be so, and that the Sruti which speaks of 
them would, so far, fail to be authoritative, is 
groundless. The words referring to gods denote 
not the individuals, but their general characteristics 
•size, genus and so on. This significance is eternal 
though particular things die and may be born again. 

It IS with their general significance in mind that the 
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Lord takes up tlie work of creation, just as a potter 
makes a pot, only with the idea of the pot already in 
his mind. This position is supported by both Sruti 
and Smrti.^'^ 

The claim to eternity for the Vedas is quite re- 
concilable with the reference to the Esis as the 
hymn-makers (mantra-krt). For, Brahma creates 
only after recalling to his mind the significance of 
Vedic words: thus, with the memory of the former 
Yisvamitra, he creates a subsequent one at the end 
of an intermediate deluge. The Esis come into being 
in full possession of the powers attributed to them 
by the hymns and they recite the Vedas without 
any preliminary initiation or learning by rote. They 
may be said thus to create the hynans.^® And the 
same consideration applies to the gods also in res- 
pect of the requirement of initial knowledge. They 
do not undergo initiation, but they have no need 
for adhyayana either. Sruti may stand self -reveal- 
ed to them. Or, it may even be that they have not 
forgotten what they had learnt by rote in a previous 
birth. They neither lack the necessary knowledge 
nor are they prohibited by the sastras from seek- 
ing Brahmavidya. 

Jaimini, hownver, is of the opinion that the gods 
are excluded, for some of them, such as the Vasus 
and the Adityas, have nothing to gain from the 
contemplation (enjoined in the Madhu Vidya)^® of 
the state of Vasu, Adityas, and so on. Meditation 
leads to identity with what is meditated on (by 
what is called the tatkratunyaya) and in the case 
of the Vasus, etc., the states they are asked to con- 


”1, 3, 27. 

« I, 3, 28. 

“See OA., Ill, 6-10 and 11. 
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template have already been attained by them.^® 
That contemplation of this kind at least is excluded 
is seen from the injunction that Brahman is to be 
meditated on by the gods as light.^’^ The objection, 
however, fails to note that the Vasus, etc., are asked 
to contemplate in the Madhu Vidya, not themselves 
merely, but Brahman as manifesting Himself in and 
through them. Nor is such meditation fruitless, 
since it may help them to get to the same state 
again, in a fresh world-era (kalpa). The Madhu 
Vidya indeed inculcates two kinds of contemplation, 
one on Brahman as the cause (unmanifested) and 
the other on Brahman as the effect (manifested). 
The former leads to release through the realisation 
of Brahman, the latter to the attainment of the 
state contemplated, in a fresh kalpa.®® 

In the case of sudras, there is a definite prohibi- 
tion by sastras. The appellation 
SiSraA^**^ “sudra” applied to Janasruti Paut- 
rayana by Raikva indicates not 
birth, but the latter’s realisation of the state of mind 
of him who, sorrowing at the words of the flam- 
ingoes, who spoke slightingly of his good works, ran 
to find the teacher they mentioned. The sudra is 
IDrecluded from acquiring knowledge by adhyayana, 
und its place cannot be taken by what is learnt from 
Itihasas and Puranas, for, he who has not learnt 
the Vedas does not even know what is to be sought 
or meditated upon. For such a person, Brahma- 
vidya is clearly impossible. The Puranas are only 
auxiliaries to the Vedas; the study of these can of 
itself serve only to reduce the mass of accumulated 
■demerit. There have undoubtedly been men of 


*>I, 3, 30. 
”1, 3, 31. 
«I, 3, 32. 
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knowledge among the sMras, such as Vidura and 
Dharmavyadha ; but, in their case, evidently, 
knowledge had been acquired in previous higher 
births, and not subsequently lost, their subsequent 
inferiority of birth being due to karma.^® 

Further, that Janasruti was a ksatriya is evident 
from his having had a charioteer, his lavish distri- 
bution of cooked food every day, and his gift of 
villages called Raikvaparna.^^ The mention, later, 
in one chapter of Abhipratarin Caitraratha along 
with Janasruti also indicates this fact: for, only 
equals are praised with equals, and it seems fairly 
•certain that this Abhipratarin was a ksatriya. It 
is said in Chandogya, IV, 3, 5, that while the Abhi- 
pratarin Kaksaseni and Saunaka Kapeya were 
being served, a brahmacarin begged food of them. 
Elsewhere,^® it is said that the Kapeyas helped the 
daitrarathas to sacrifice ; since priests of one and 
the same family generally officiate for members of 
one and the same family, it is to be presumed that 
Kaksaseni was a Caitraratha. We are told in 
■another context that a prince was born of the name 
of Caitraratha; the Caitrarathas must therefore 
have been ksatriyas. Hence, Janasruti must also 
have been a ksatriya.^® 

“I, 3, 33. 

=*I, 3, 34. 

"" In the Tandya Brdlimana, XX, 12, 5. 

3, 35. It is noteworthy that the sutra expounded through 
this ingenious tissue of reasoning is read by both ^rikantha and 
Ramanuja as a separate sutra, and not as part of the previous 
^ ' K§atriyatvavagatesea ^ \ Samkara reads the two together, and 
the Caitraratha series of deductions looms large in his exposition. 
One wonders whether these protagonists of religions, which, while 
true to ^ruti and Smrti, yet rose above the trivialities of caste dis- 
tinctions felt ashamed of this ingenuity, and relegated that portion 
'of the sutra to the position of a secondary subsidiary argument. 
And yet Samkara did not close to the §udra all means of Brahma- 
knowledge, as ^rikantha seems to do. See JPB, pp. 167-175, 
«esi>eeially p. 170. 

13 
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Nor is it possible to say that a siidra may hear 
and perpend the roahavakyas alone (such as “Tat 
tvam asi, that thou art,” “Aham Brahma ’smi, I 
am Brahman,” and so on), even though he is unfit 
for adhyayana, just as he is entitled to have mantras 
recited for ceremonies performed by him. For,, 
even for this limited purpose of being taught the 
mahavakyas, a person must have undergone initial 
purificatory ceremonies, from which the mdra is ex- 
cluded.^’^ It is also seen that when there was a 
doubt as to the caste of the pupil (Satyakama 
Jabala), the teacher undertook the initiation only 
after making certain in his own way that the pupil 
could not be a sudra.^® Nor may it be argnied that 
the knowledge only of sacrifices is prohibited, not 
of Brahman, for it is forbidden to such a person to 
study, hear or understand the Veda, a prohibition, 
amply confirmed by Smrti.®® 

That release can be secured only by the conjunc- 
tion of knowledge and action has 
nofSfdiJo already been mentioned in the first 
action. sutra. It may be thought that know- 

ledge is subsidiary to action, related 


3, 36. 

“I, 3, 37. 

I, 3, 38 and 39. It is difficult to reconcile this wholesale ex- 
clusion with what i§rikantha has to say later about the Againas 
(which are as authoritative as the Vedas) being open to study by 
members of all castes, Itihasas and Puranas may of themselves, 
lead only to purification of the mind and the diminution of accu- 
mulated demerit; but is that all that can be said for a study of the- 
Agamas also? If not, and if it is really calculated to lead to a know- 
ledge of their author, Parame^vara, how, then, can it be said that 
^udras are excluded from Brahma vidya? The path of approach 
through a study of the Upani§ads may be barred, but that path 
according to Srikantha is not the only one. The recognition of 
another equally valid source of knowledge open to all is inconsistent 
with the attitude of total prohibition, unless the prohibition is con- 
strued as limited to the study of Vedanta as expounded in the 
XTpani§ads and the Brahma Sutras, 
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thereto as its sesa. Such a view would be incorrect. 
Some Brahmajnanis like Asvapati Kekaya kept up 
observances, no doubt, but we also know of others 
who did not, like the descendants of Kavasa. It is 
certainly said that what is done with knowledge is 
more efficient, but this applies only to the udgitha 
vidya (the meditation of the Pranava as Brahman), 
not to all meditation. Though Sruti speaks of 
knowledge and action as taking hold of a man 
together, the “taking hold” (arambhana) should 
be understood distributively, as when we say that 
a person got two hundred by the sale of lands and 
gems, meaning thereby that he got a hundred from 
each source. Nor is it true that action is enjoined 
even on him who knows the Veda®® ; for, the subject 
of the injunction in that context is one who knows 
only the word of the Veda by adhyayana. 

Further, Sruti passages like the Isavasya text, 
“only performing actions here, one may live to be 
a hundred” are not specifically intended for the 
man of knowledge (vidvan). It will be seen from 
the commencement of that Upanisad in particular, 
“all this is enveloped by the Lord, etc.,” that the 
leading topic is vidya, not karma. Sruti alone de- 
clares the existence of a being who is higher than 
the individual and is to be known; hence knowledge 
would appear to be the end of man. Even the 
Isavasya text mentions action only to glorify know- 

Ac§,ryakulat vedam adhitya yatha vidhanam guroli 
karmati^e§eiiabhisamavrtya kutumbe sucaudese 
svadhyayam adbiyaiio dbarmikan vidadhat : 
baying studied tbe Veda at the place of a teacher according to the 
prescribed rule, during the time left after performing the duties 
to the teacher, and having obtained his discharge, settled in his 
house, studying the Veda in some sacred place and begotten vir- 
tuous sons. (Cli, VIII, 15, 1. The translation is based on Br. 
Jha^s.) 
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ledge later on; as wlien it says that because of the 
power of knowledge one is not affected even by the 
unremitting performance of action. 

It is also said that some sages acted as they 
liked and gave up the house-holder’s state {Q.g., the 
descendants of Kavasa). Knowledge, according to 
gruti destroys all action: “Ksiyante casya karmani 
tasmin drste paravare: all his karma ceases, when 
He has been beheld, who is high and low.”®^ And 
we are told that knowledge resides even in ascetics 
leading a life of chastity. Prom all this, one con- 
cludes that knowledge is of independent worth and 
is no mere auxiliary to action. Action, on the other 
hand, if performed without desire for fruit, is sub- 
ordinate to knowledge.®^ 

From this, one passes naturally to a considera- 
tion of the relative values of the 
Asrama various orders of life, from the 

point of view of Brahma vidya. It 
is said®® that the order of the ascetic is neither in- 
ferior to the other orders of life nor less an object 
of injunction. It is explicitly referred to in texts 
like the Jabala Sruti. The prohibition of the neg- 
lect of Fire and the penalties in that regard apply 
to him only who is pledged, as a house-holder is, 
to tend the Fire. Even in his case, renunciation 
may follow on the loss of the right to tend the 
Fire (say, by the loss of his wife). The only pre- 
requisite in all cases of renunciation is a genuine 
turning away from the things of the world 
(vairagya). This may be secured even in the 
student’s order of life, if the mind has been pre- 
pared by good deeds in a previous life. The re- 

Mundalca, 11, 2, 8. 

32 111,' '4, 1-17. 

33 III, 4, 18-20, 
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nunciation thus achieved is even superior to the 
renunciation from the stage of a house-holder, as 
it does not involve the assumption and the subse- 
quent relinquishment of duties towards Fire and 
so on. Beyond the requirement of vairagya (non- 
attachment) no further restriction may be imposed 
on renunciation, as that would be opposed to 
Scripture. 

It follows from this that the ascetic has no 
need to perform any action except such as apper- 
tains to his stage of life. The injunctions to tend 
the Fire, etc., for the sake of knowledge do not 
apply to him.®^ 

As has been already noted, in the case of house- 
holders, knowledge has regard to the performance 
of the duties pertaining to each one’s station in 
life. Action reveals knowledge in its own nature 
and stands to it in the relation of accoutrements 
to a horse.*® But while engaging in action, one 
should not get lost in it; hence the insistence on 
calmness, subjugation of the senses and so on.*® 

The doubt may arise whether, action being con- 
tributory to knowledge, he who possesses no know- 
ledge is under an obligation to perform the duties 
prescribed for his stage of life. The answer is 
that he should, since the duties are enjoined and 
will, even in his case, prove instrumental to know- 
ledge. The duties co-operate with knowledge in 
that they reside and function as subordinate ele- 
ments thereof, as seen from the text “vidyam ca- 
vidyam ca,” etc. The acts that give rise to know- 
ledge and those that co-operate with it are not of 


=“in, 4, 25. 
“'ll!, 4, 26. 
“Ill, 4, 27. 
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different kinds ; for, the same acts are seen to pos- 
sess both characteristics, in the same way as the 
khadira wood, the use of which for the sacrificial 
stake is enjoined as a matter of course, is said by 
its use to bring about also the wished for attaimnent 
of strength.®’^ It is also seen that sacrifices, by 
their potency, prevent knowledge from being over- 
powered, and rapidly destroy obstacles to its 
growth.®* 

t There are some who do not belong to any of the 
asramas. To them, knowledge is not denied, though 
they are inferior to those who belong to an asrama 
and keep up its observances. They may attain know- 
ledge with the help of prayer, incantations, etc. ; 
Smrti too supports this opinion. There is no room 
to fear that the grant of option would render asrama 
dharma futile; for, it is said that that dharma pos- 
sesses a special efficacy in respect of the promotion 
of knowledge, as seen from the Prasna text,®® “by 
penance, chastity, faith and knowledge, seeking the 
Self.”" 

No concession, however, can be shown to him who 
falls from a higher to a lower stage of life. The 
fallen person has no capacity for Brahmavidya. 
No expiation is prescribed for his sin, though some 
hold that, since it is an upapataka, not a maha- 
pataka (a minor, not a major sin), expiation is 
possible. However this may be, both Smrti and 
all principles of right conduct dictate the exclusion 
of such persons from Karma and Brahmavidya." 

/^^Kliacliro yfipo bhavati; kliadirani viryakamasya yupam kur- 
■vanti. , ^ 

4, 32 to 35. 

^^Prasna^ 1, 10 . 

«III, 4, 40-43. 
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Sruti mentions the house-holder’s state last,^^ in 
order to show that knowledge is attainahle in all 
orders of life, not merely in that of the ascetic ; for, 
samnyasa is but a renunciation of the fruit of 
action, and, to control the senses is to be a yati.'*® 
Among auxiliaries to knowledge may be men- 
tioned balya, panditya and manna, i.e., a cliild-like 
state of freedom from desire and aversion, full 
understanding of the sense of all the Upanisads, 
and repeated contemplation. The last of these is 
as much enjoined as the other two, though no speci- 
fic injunctive term is employed, as in their case.^^ ^ 
Having* thus considered the preliminaries to the 
inquiry into Brahman, as also the presuppositions 
of Brahmavidya, the auxiliaries thereto, and the 
relation of knowledge to action, we pass on to the 
means of Brahma-knowledge as determined by 
Srikantha. 

Sruti is our sole authority and source of know- 
ledge in respect of Brahman.^® The 
authoritativeness of Sruti would be 
impaired, if indeed, any other means 
of knowledge, e.g., inference, were 
found to apply equally. But it is 
clear that the infinite first cause transcends our 
powers of perception and inference. The latter 
could never take us to the conception of a single 
creator for this multifarious world, in the absence 
of anything else that is similar and may be used 
as an example (drstanta)^®; in no ease could it give 


Sruti the sole 
authority; failure 
of inference. 


'‘“ The reference is to Ck, VIII, 15, 1, to a passage already men- 
tioned in this chapter. 

^«III, 4, 47. 

^^III, 4, 46. 

■■""■i,'"i, 3. 

^^Gp. Ward: ^ ^ The teleological argument does not carry iis 
beyond pluralism.’’ Pluralism and Theism, p. 230. 
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rise to the conception of a canse that is at once 
material cause and efficient cause. 

Even should the idea of a single creator be some- 
how suggested by inference, such a being would be 
conceived, not as free, but as subject to karma, as 
our knowledge of agency is confined to beings of 
this class. Srutij therefore, does not become con- 
tent-less (apraptavisaya). Inference, however, 
may be found useful as an auxiliary in determining 
the nature of Brahman.^'^^ 

Sruti being the only means of knowledge appli- 
cable to Brahman, we stick to it and we hold reason- 
ing in no great esteem.^® When a multitude of 
texts proclaim, for instance, that Siva takes on 
countless forms and yet is free from sin and imper- 
fection, it is no use urging arguments based on 
analogies from human experience.^® For, authority 
is claimed for and is conceded to Vedie passages 
which declare what is not otherwise known and are 
not inconsistent with w'hat is otherwise known.®® 
Such, for instance, is the statement that gods have 
•bodies. A human being with a body may not find 
it possible to be in different places at the same time ; 
but divine bodies may conceivably possess a differ- 
ent character and enable those who possess them 
to be present at several sacrifices at the same time. 
Inconsistency is not of itself fatal, unless the con- 


"1,1,4. 

' "‘^The statement in (I, 1, 21) disparaging reason is eouelied in 
very wide and incautious terms. Immediately afterwards, ^5rikantha 
proceeds to give an instance of the co-presence of opposed qualities; 
e.g., fire, wMeh, though known to burn everything which it comes 
in eontaet with, yet fails to burn some specially gifted people. Argu- 
ments like this could not proceed from one who believed in the 
futility of reason. 

1 , 21 . 

‘'“I, 3, 25. 
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flict happens to be with what is known of the very 
subject about which the present statements are 
made. 

That inference of itself is valueless is shown 
by the fact that it has no finality. Conclusions of 
inferences are always liable to be upset by counter- 
arguments.®^ Nor is it of any avail to look for a 
mode of inference not liable to be thus upset; for, 
the skilled dialectician falls a victim to a more skilled 
one, and freedom from the possibility of counter- 
arguments can never be guaranteed. Unaided 
reasoning, therefore, can never attain finality.®^ 
What Sruti says about dharma and Brahman has 
to be accepted without reservation. Belying only 
on inference, we cannot get even so far as the con- 
ception of a single material cause of the World. 
Hence it is that all the qualities repeatedly predi- 
cated of Brahman, such as blue-throatedness, etc., 
should be accepted without exception, not rejected 
in part in the fear that the recognition of physical 
qualities might subject Brahman to increase and 
decrease, and, consequently, to finitude.®* 

It may be objected at this stage that it is by no 
means clear that even Sruti can give 
The Vrddha- yg valid knowledge of Brahman. 

trinrSed'^and ^or, a word is understood to signify 
criticised. either an act or what is related to an 

act ; it has not the power of denoting 
an ever-accomplished existence like Brahman. A 
child sees one grown-up person asking another to 
do something, whereupon the other starts to do it. 
Since the act is commenced after the expression of 
the wish or command, the former is seen to be re- 


“ii, 1, 11. 
“II, 1, 12. 
“Ill, 3, 39. 

14 
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lated to and indicated by the latter ; later, it is under- 
stood that the act is what is meant by that word 
or group of words. Though things may come to 
be denoted also, in course of time, this is because 
they have stood in some relation to action, some- 
time or other. Further, Sruti is concerned with 
laying down injunctions and prohibitions; and 
Brahman, the ever-existent finally accomplished 
Being, cannot- be the object of either. 

All such objections are misconceived. Words 
do denote accomplished facts, as when we say “a 
son is born to you”. Even in deriving knowledge 
through seeing others act, one concludes that since 
the knowledge of what induces one’s own activity 
is derived from the synthesis of the significance of 
words, the meaning of the command of the person 
who is served similarly arises out of the sense of 
the words employed ; hence words may signify facts 
accomplished. Further, knowledge of what words 
mean is secured by other means also, not only by 
the one here described, which is known as vrddha- 
vyavahara. The child comes to know the names of 
persons, things, etc., by having them pointed out 
to him and named, by his parents or by other rela- 
tives. We see also that those ignorant of literary 
works acquire knowledge thereof by approaching 
persons learned therein and understanding the 
sense of the whole by splitting it up into sentences 
and words and grasping the sense of each. In any 
case, therefore, an ever-existent Brahman may legi- 
timately be the object of Sruti knowledge. 


As for the objection that Sruti is exclusively 
Meditation on concerned with injunctions and pro- 
Brahman is the hibitions, and that Brahman can- 
object of an object of these, we meet 

the statement that Brahman 
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OT>jectioiis con- 
sidered. 


is, as a matter of fact, the object of 
an injunction to the effect that He 
should be known and meditated 
upon, as in “atma va are drastavyah,” etc. It 
may be said that Brahman cannot be the object both 
of Iniowledge and of an injunction thereto ; any text 
so interpreted would be liable to the charge of 
vakyabheda (conveying two ditferent senses in one 
sentence, an unpardonable offence, where Sruti con- 
stitutes the sole means of knowledge). But, Just 
as the eye which perceives colour perceives with it 
the substance possessing colour, the injunction may 
lead on to knowledge, both pertaining to Brahman. 
Such an answer, however, cannot be final. For, 
while perception by the eye is not confined to a par- 
ticular object but extends to its fringe or back- 
ground, whether intended or not, the same claim 
cannot be made of speech which indicates only what 
is intended and has, consequently, to be very pre- 
cise. But the charge of vakyabheda camiot stand, 
since Sruti may in some cases have more than one 
reference, as when information is conveyed not 
merely about acts to be performed, but also the 
order in which they are to be performed. Hence, 
the Vedanta may teach the reality of Brahman and 
also lay down an injunction for the meditation 
thereof. 


An injunction would still appear unnecessary, 
for he who has learnt the Sruti by rote knows 
Brahman. To this the rejoinder is that Just as 
mantras have to be recited even after the object 
indicated by these have been understood. Brahman 
similarly understood may yet be the object of an 
injunction (pray oga vidhi). But, a prayoga vidhi 
cannot exist in the absence of its elements — ^the 
utpatti, viniyoga and the adhikara vidhis, and these 
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seem to be absent in the case of Brahman. Not so, 
is the reply, since it is he who is desirous of release 
(adhikara vidhi) that is to seek Brahman (utpatti 
vidhi) through Vedanta sravana and so on, with a 
mind made pure by the acquisition of calmness, 
contentment and other qualities (viniyoga vidhi). 
It must also be remembered that the knowledge of 
Brahman gained from Sruti is only indirect 
(paroksa). The immediate and full realisation 
(■saksatkara) of Brahman is brought about by medi- 
tation which is enjoined for the purpose. 

But an injunction, it may be argued, must aim 
at some definite result — an origination or an attain- 
ment, a change or a purification. None of these 
can be intended or effected in the eternally pure 
and perfect Brahman, the object of the injunction. 
In some cases, indeed, the nature of an injunction 
is modified by construing the object of the karma 
as an instrument, reading the accusative case as 
equivalent to the instrumental ; thus “saktun juhoti’^ 
is interpreted as “saktuna juhoti”. But such prin- 
ciples of construction do not help in the present 
case, for, the flour (saktu) conceived as object or 
an instrument is destroyed in the fire, while no such 
change is contemplated or is possible with Brahman. 
This objection is valid, so far as it goes ; but it lays 
undue stress on a result in respect of the object of 
the injunction. A change may come about in the sub- 
ject, in the person who observes the co mm and, and 
this will be all that is necessary to conserve its in- 
junctive character. Such a change m the agent 
(karta) is certainly expected and declared in res- 
pect of the meditation of Brahman. 

The utpatti vidhi prescribes a particular act, the viniyoga vidhi, 
ats auxiliaries^ the adhikara vidhi declares what constitutes fitness 
for the performance of the act. All these go to make the prayoga 
vidhi. 
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Nor is there a rule that that of which knowledge 
has already been acquired may not be the object of 
injunction, positive or negative. There may be 
meditation of such an object, whether optional and 
intermittent or constant. In the former case, 
there 'is room for a positive injunction to the effect 
that that (viz., the Self) should necessarily be con- 
templated; and, if the meditations are intended to 
be constant, there is occasion for a negative rule 
that nothing else should be meditated on and that 
the mind should be turned away from the unpro- 
ductive knowledge of the not-self.®® 

Now comes another difficulty about the autho- 
rity of the Sruti, as such, not merely 
Reconciliation in regard to Brahmavidya. It gives 
Srati'^^^the*LoM^ knowledge which admittedly no 
■with apauruse- other means of knowledge can com- 
yatva. pass. But what guarantee is there 

of the validity of such knowledge? 
We can rely only on two facts, that it is beginning- 
less and uncreated and that the Lord is the author 
thereof. How can these two be reconciled? Of a 
certainty, they emanate from Him; but in pro- 
ducing them afresh at the beginning of each kalpa 
(world-era). He has in mind the forms as they 
were before and reproduces the words with those 
forms. In this sense, the Vedas are eternal. 

Nor is pauruseyatva (being created by a person) 
necessarily a detraction from the authority of the 
Vedas; for, their creator is none other than the 
Lord, whose purposes are eternally accomplished, 
who is free from desires and anxieties, who is the 
embodiment of Truth and Righteousness. Fur- 
ther, the production of Sruti is said to have been 

1, 4. Ill the former case, we have a niyama vidhi, and in 
the latter a parisamkhya vidhi. 
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effortless like the act of breathing. “What we 
have as the Eg Veda, etc., has been breathed forth 
from this great Being.”®® Effort involving pain 
may lead to a distortion of the truth; there can be 
room for no such fear in what is effortless and 
natural.®’^ 


The fear that Sruti is non-eternal, since words 
signify what is impermanent, is groundless ; for the 
significance of words is general, not particular. 
Their eternity is thus secured, in spite of the tran- 
sitory nature of the particulars.®® 


The eternal Sruti which is the creation of the 
Lord should concern itself only with 
knowledge of the Lord; but, as 
the Lord. a matter of fact, a great part of it 

is taken up with a discussion of 
duties, injunctions and prohibitions not directly 
connected with that knowledge. It is apparently 
occupied: with the fleeting instead of the eternal. 
But this is not really the case ; for, even the karma- 
kanda will be found to refer to Brahman. Texts 
like the Purusa Sukta and the Sata Rudrlya have 
for their purport the teaching of the universal 
immanent Brahman, as may be seen from the pre- 
dications of universal causality, transcendence of 
(the) darkness (of ignorance), immortality and 


II, 4, 10. 

1 , 3. In his role of syncretic philosopher, ^rikantha has 
juxtaposed two notions of authoritativeness. The first of these is 
the Advai tin's : production by the Lord is apanruseya, as it pays 
regard to similar prior declarations, as it is a reproduction, with 
the memory of what obtained in inior kalpasj while the second notion 
which argues from the perfection of the creator is the Naiyayika's. 
The two are in part at least conflicting views. And yet our author 
presents both to us, as if the acceptance of both together were the 
most natural thing in the world. Truly, the path of the reconciler 
is strewn with imperfections! 

3, 27. 


Ill 
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so on. Nor may one point to the predication of 
anger, etc., as indicating a reference to some being 
other than the highest, for, “manyu” in that con- 
text means “wisdom” and not “anger”; or it may 
even mean anger voluntarily assumed for the pur- 
pose of punishing the wicked, not the vulgar passion 
that overpowers the intellect. Wherever, in these 
texts, there is a reference to an intelligent or a non- 
intelligent entity as the cause of the world, the Self 
thereof, i.e., the Supreme Lord is to be understood, 
those entities being the body of the Lord.®® 

To sum up: Sruti is eternal; it is the creation 
.Attempt to Lord, and it purports to give 

justify Sruti in US knowledge of the Lord whom no 
the ugiit of other means of knowledge can reach 
to. Sruti can claim to be authori- 
tative in respect of what is not otherwise known, 
and what is not inconsistent with that which is 
otherwise knovm. This claim is capable of a very 
wide construction. It may be said that we Imow 
nothing of the gods or of Brahman, and that there- 
fore anything is possible. Though the language 
of exaggerated contempt for reason favours such 
a view, in practice, a narrower construction is adopt- 
ed. For instance, in the sutra Srutes tu sabdamula- 
tvat,®® it is said (in answer to the Sarhkhya objectiton 
that either the whole of Brahman is transformed 
or there is contradiction of texts declaring Brahman 
to be without parts), that Sruti, which is our sole 
source of Brahmavidya, declares Brahman to be 
capable of such transformation without passing 
over in its entirety into the etfect.®^ Not content 


■•'>1,4,29. 

“11, 1, 27. , 

All even stronger condemnation of reason occurs in I, 1, 21: 
//Indeed, we have recourse to i§ruti as authoritative, and hold reason 
in no great esteem.^’ 
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witli tliTis asserting the authority of the Sruti, Sri- 
kantha proceeds to justify the position by an illus- 
tration from what he would consider the adversary’s 
armoury of arguments. Look at the Tarkika’s 
conception of Jati (genus), he says, which, though 
one, is yet fully present in each of its manifesta- 
tions. This conception is not rejected on the ground 
of unintelligibility, though it is like nothing else in 
our experience. At least similar consideration may 
be claimed for our concept of Brahman.®^ Thus, in 
practice, though not professedly, Srikantha was far 
from being an anti-intellectualist. 

The canons applicable to the interpretation of 
Sruti texts are upakrama (the begin- 
Oanons cf Inter- taken with the upasamhara 

pretation. (the conclusion), abhyasa (repeti- 

tion), apurvata (novelty), phalam (the object), 
arthavada (glorification), and upapatti (reason- 
ing).®® Badarayana has composed his Sutras, 


The idea of the genus, as here expounded, would lead one to 
expect from ^rikantha a doctrine of the concrete universal,* liut, 
unfortunately, there is no further elaboration of this notion or any 
indication that it is adopted by Srikantha as part of his own thought. 
Elsewhere (in II, 3, 45 and III, 2, 28), he speaks of the genus as if 
it were a quality of the species; it is mentioned as in the same 
relation to the species as attribute to substance, and radiance to a 
gem that possesses it. In all such comparisons. Brahman is con- 
ceived as the gem, the substance, the species and so on; so that, 
the possibility of conceiving Brahman as itself the genus, the uni- 
versal, does not appear to have been entertained or approved by 
;^rikantha. It is worth noting that the relationship of Brahman 
to the world, as genus and species (suggested in III, 2, 27) is 
refuted (in III, 2, 28) on the ground that the defects of the world 
(the species) would attach to Brahman (the genus). Here at any 
rate, the genus is not viewed as an abstraction or a quality of the 
species. 

1, 4, An interesting variant of the §loka ^iXJpakramopa- 
samharau,’^ etc., is found on page 4 of i§ri Kumar a ^s commentary 
on Bhojadeva's TattvapraJcaSa (Trivandrum Samskrt Series, 68). 
It reads thus: 
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laving determined the sense of the Upanisads hy 
the application of these canons. We shall follow 
in his foot-steps and discover that significance, with 
Srikantha to guide us. 


Adimadliyaiitasaugaiiani abhyaso ’purvata phalam 
ArthavMopapatti ea lingam tatparyanirnaye. 

The reading has some obvious advantages in that the iirst of the 
marks mentioned calls for the harmony not only of the introductory 
and concluding passages, but also of those in the middle. There 
is also the further advantage that not the passages themselves, but 
their harmonious sense is shown to be the mark of significance, this 
aspect not being quite evident in the reading ^'upakramopasamharau^^ 
(as will be seen from G-hate^s translation). No details seem to 
be to hand as to the place or period of Sri Kumara. He was the 
son of one ^aihkara and of the Bharadvaja kula. 

"■■"'■'•-■IS' 


NOTE E. 

GOD’S OREATOESHIP AND THE VALUE 
OF INFERENCE. 

Sra^antha maintains that God’s ci’eatorship cannot be 
a matter of inference, because we may infer at best only 
creators like those we know, e.g,y potters, etc., who are 
subject to ignorance and karma, that we have no instance 
of a cause that is itself both material and efficient cause,, 
and that the diversity of the creational order would lead 
to the inference of a plurality of creators, not a single 
creator. It is interesting to note that in the commentary 
on an .early agamic work, the Mohsa Kdrikd of Sadyojyoti 
Sivacarya, the first and last of these arguments are met, 
while the second of them is irrelevant for that system. 
It is said that the ]3otter is no doubt ignorant in many 
ways, but not in respect of the making of the pot V the 
universal creator, we infer, cannot similarly be ignorant 
either of the universe or of the mode of its creation. And 
since the universe is all that is, the God we infer cannot 
be ignorant of anything. As for the same cause not 
being known to be both material and efficient cause, that 
is of no account, since for the Siddhanta, God is not the 
material cause. The argument from the diversity of effects 
would be valid, granted the truth of the premises; but 
beyond all this diversity, there is a unity, viz., that of 
the purpose served, enjoyment with a view to release. 
This unity of purpose necessarily leads us to infer a single 
ereator (see commentary on verses 1 and 2 of the Mohsa 
Kdrikd). The commentary is by one Bhatta Rama-- 
kantha, who certainly came before Aghora Sivacarya 
(1158 A.D.) and is assigned by Dr. Ramana gastrin to 
550 A.n. It is interesting to note that the arguments do 
not constitute a thorough-going vindication of the self- 
sufficiency of inference; for, the unity of purpose which 
is appealed to is not itself a matter of perception or in- 
ference and has to be established by revelation. 


CHAPTEE III. 


CEITICISM OP EIVAL THBOEIES. 

The consideration of rival theories is not of as 

Q.fiiw-gm of interest here as in the Samkara 

rival Bhasva, where Samkara incidentally 

criticises such concepts as 'causality 
and relation. Srikantha either pre-supposes this 
criticism or takes it to be unnecessary. To this 
extent, the purely metaphysical interest in the dis- 
cussion falls off; hut a study of this part of the 
Brahma Mlmmnsa is none the less necessary for an 
adequate comprehension of the whole. It will also 
be found that here and there Srikantha puts in 
some distinctive touches, one of which at least is 
cardinal to his system, — the famous declaration 
about the Vedas and the Saiva Agamas being non- 
diiferent in essence and equally authoritative. 

The Samkhya was evidently the most redoubt- 
able rival of the Vedanta, based, as it 
The sanikhya. partly on reason and partly on 

its own interpretation of the revelation. Its appeal 
to authority, however, is its less important charac- 
teristic. It is thought that the texts relied on are 
not authoritative or are capable of a different inter- 
pretation; hence, the system itself is designated 
3iurti and the cause it postulates, vis., pradhana, 
is known as smarta (what is known through Smrti) 
or anumanika (what is inferred).^ The almost 


i gee I, 2, 20; and I, 3, 3. 
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purely rational character of the Samkhya is very 
much to the fore in the Vedantin’s treatment of 
the system. The Samkhya claims that its own con- 
clusions accord with reason while those of the 
Vedanta do not. This double claim- is examined 
and refuted in the 8%tras. 

Briefly stated, the Samkhya postulates two 
principles — ^purusa and prakrti — the former un- 
changing, the latter changing, the former intelli- 
gent, the latter devoid of intelligence. It is prakrti* 
that evolves as the world; purusa is but the witness 
of the evolution. Happiness and misery are due 
to the mistaken identification of purusa with the 
changing worldi. When the manifestation of prakrti 
is complete, puyusa gets disgusted therewith, as a 
man gets disgusted with a dancer who has freely 
exhibited all her wiles; he then realises his own 
nature as eternally free and unchanging ; and there- 
by, the function of prakrti, which is but the leading 
up of purusa to realisation of his own nature, is 
also fulfilled. 

The criticism of this doctrine starts quite early, 
as soon as the definition of Brahman and; the sources 
of knowledge thereof have been set forth. The 
Supreme Being described as the cause of the crea- 
tion, etc., of the world^ and mentioned as “Being 
only” in the Sad Vidya of the Chandogya Upani- 
sad,® should not be identified with that which is not 
based on Sruti, that is to say, the pradhana, for, 
the texts declare the First Cause to have seen 
(iksata).'^ The function of sight mentioned here 
is consistent only with the presence of intelligence, 
while prakrti is characterised by its absence. 

“I, 1, 2. 

VJ, 2, 1. 

VI, 2, 3; TaiU., II, 6, 1. 
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It may be said that what Sruti declares to be 
the First Cause may be suitably iuterpreted only 
as pradhana, in the light of such passages as that 
of the Svetasvatara which mentions the one she- 
goat (aja)® with three colours, red, white and black, 
where the three colours seem manifestly to refer 
to the three constituents (gunas), sattva, rajas and 
tamas, held in equipoise by prakrti. The gunas, 
sattva and rajas, may be understood to be the cog- 
nitive and volitional powers (jnana and kriya 
saktis) through which prakrti evolves as the world. 
In this there is nothing inconsistent and it ought to 
commend itself to reason more than the transfor- 
mation of what is intelligent, a view which presents 
many difficulties. 

To all this we reply that, as pointed out in 
“Camasavadavisesat”® there is no mark which indi- 
cates unambiguously the identification of aja with 
the pradhana. Elsewhere’^ we hear of a cup which 
has its mouth below; the denotation is indefinite 
and is made definite only by a later statement, “this 
is the head”. When words signify objects indirect- 
ly, they require to be used in conjunction with an 
independent unambiguous distinguishing mark. 
And no such mark is found to help us to identify 
aja with pradhana. 

The identification of sattva and rajas with the 
cognitive and volitional powers has no value, for it 
cannot serve to explain creation so long as prakrti 
is conceived as an equipoise of the three gunas. 
Until this equilibrium is disturbed, there is no 
opportunity for the energies to come into play ; the 


^ Svet ., IV, 5. 

<=1, 4, 8. 

■’ Br ' h ., IV, 2, 3. 
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cause, if any, of that disturbance, will be the primal 
cause, not the pradhana. 

Transformation of what is intelligent does no 
doubt lead to difficulties, but not on our theory. 
We conceive of a change not of Brahman, but in 
Him. The whole world, intelligent as well as 
non-intelligent, is already in Him, in a subtle con- 
dition, indistinguishable by name and form; and 
creation consists in making gross what is subtle, in 
the change from suksma cidacid visista Brahman 
to sthula cidacid visista Brahman. 

The attribution of sight (in “tadaiksata bahu- 
syam prajayeya”, etc.) may not be interpreted 
figuratively in the light of other texts which speak 
of the waters seeing and so on, for even in the 
latter ease, the reference is not to the fire or the 
waters as such, but to the presiding deities thereof ; 
and, in any case, the figurative interpretation would 
be inconsistent with the use of the word “Self 
(atma)” in the concluding portion of the same con- 
text (Sa atma, tat tvam asi).® 

Again release is said to follow on the attainment 
of that Being who is the First Cause. The refer- 
ence clearly cannot be to the pradhana which has 
to be abandoned in order to secure liberation; nor 
can the individual soul be meant, as Sruti is quite 
clear that he who seeks release should contemplate 
Siva alone to the exclusion of all else, — even indi- 
vidual selves.® 

’ Further, knowledge of everything in the universe 
is promised by Sruti as the result of the knowledge 
of the one Being. If this Being were the pradhana, 
the promise would be falsified; for, only what is 


«i, 1, 6. 

n, 1, 7 and 8. 
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non-intelligent can be known through a knowledge 
of the pradhana; and there is no justification for 
rejecting that part of the world which is intelli- 
gent.^® 

That the First Cause should be intelligent fol- 
lows also from numerous statements that the indivi- 
dual souls when they sleep are re-absorbed in the 
First Cause^^; and what is intelligent cannot be 
absorbed in what is non-intelligent.^® 

It is also clear from other texts^® that the origi- 
nation of the world proceeds only from the Self, 
and that the expression Being (sat) refers else- 
where, as here, to Paramesvara.^^ 

The Saihkhya appeals to a Sruti passage^® where 
the words mahat and avyakta occur, and claims 
support therefrom for its doctrine, these terms 
being peculiar to that system. The sense-organs, 
manas, buddhi, mahat, avyakta and purusa are 
there spoken of each as higher than the preceding 
one. But avyakta cannot be equated with the pra- 
dhana of the Samkhyas, since it has to be under- 
stood differently in the light of other references, 
notably the simile of the chariot and the charioteer.^® 
All the entities mentioned earlier are repeated here, 

1, 9. The sutra ^^Pratijna-virodhat^^ is common to J§ri- 
kantha, Ramanuja and Nimbarkaj it is not part of the text of 
f5amkara or Bhaskara or Madhva. The pratijna referred to is the 
Clidndogya reference in YI, 1, 1, to that by which the unheard 
becomes heard and so on. 

YI, 8, 1. 

1 , 10 . 

Ch,f YII, 26, 1: Atmatah prana, atmata akaSah. 

^^Cf, ^'Puru§o vai rudras san maho namo namah^' (MaJiopanisad, 
XXTV, 42). Mkantha proceeds, from the very beginning, on the 
basis that Brahman and Paraniesvara are identical. • 

III, 10 and 11. 

I&id., Ill, 3 and 4. 
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Avith the exception of avyakta ; one of these is com- 
pared to the horses of the chariot, another to the 
reins and so on; avyakta alone is omitted, and, in 
its place, the body is mentioned as the chariot. To 
complete the analogy we have to follow the Method 
of Eesidnes and identify avyakta with the body. 

The mention of these entities one after another 
is to show that each preceding one is to be subordi- 
nated to what comes next higher, till one gets to 
purusa, who is the limit, the supreme goal.^'^ That 
this gradual subordination is intended is also seen 
from other Sruti passages.^® Hence the unmani- 
fested one (avyakta) which is thus subordinated 
to purusa can be only the body.^® Nor is there any 
impropriety in speaking of the body as the unmani- 
fested, for the reference is to the subtle body that 
alone is the potential condition of the gross body 
and all that follows therefrom.^® 

Again, from the references to the successive sub- 
ordination of each element to the next higher one 
in the list, and the mention of the Lord as the limit 
and the goal, it follows that what is called avyakta 
is subject to the control of the Lord ; this is clearly 
opposed to the identification of avyakta with the 
prad'hana.^^ Nor de wo come across any text which 
enjoins that this avyakta is to be known in the same 
way as that in which the pradhana is required to 
be known.^^ It cannot be said that the injunction 
to meditate on what is not heard, not felt and so 

11. The puru§a that is the goal is not the jiva, bnt 

Brahman. 

Ill, 13. 

1 . '■ ' ■ 

■ 4 , ' 2 . ■ ■ . 

4, 3. 

4, 4. 
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011,^® refers to the pradhana, since that topic re- 
lates to the Self as seen from the earlier reference 
to prajna (Tacced van manasl prajna, etc.). Fur- 
ther, the questions of Naciketas and the answers 
refer only to three topics,"^ — the meditation and the 
subject and the object thereof; there is no occasion 


-^Katha, III, 15. Knowing that which is soundless, touchless, 
formless and so on, a man escapes death. The being so described 
is to be determined in the light of III, 13 (yaceed van inanasi 
prajna, etc.). As that verse makes use of the word ^^intelligent 
being the reference in verse 15 cannot be to non-intelligent 
pradhana. But verse 13 refers to the individual soul, while verse 15 
indicates that which the individual soul should know in order to 
escape death. How then can it be said that the sense of the 
latter verse is to be determined by the former? The only explana- 
tion would have to proceed from the advaitin’s hypothesis of the 
identity of the jiva and Brahman. So argues Appayya Diksita in 
SNy making a further ]ioint in favour of his argument to show that 
^rikantha is an advaitin at heart. 

-^Naciketas was granted three boons by Yama. The first request 
of Naciketas related to the prosperity of his father; then came the 
request for knowledge of the trinaciketa fire. The third boon related 
to knowledge of the Self. It is noteworthy, as Appayya Dik§ita 
points out (in SN), that while the question is about what happens 
to the individual after death, the answer is about the Supreme Self; 
this in itself is a very clear indication of the identity of the two 
selves. The fact that Naciketas had only one boon yet to receive 
would not justify an irrelevant answer, in the absence of the 
identity of reference between question and answer. In any ease, 
the boons being exhausted with the answer to this question, there is no 
occasion for Naciketas to ask, or for Yama to impart, information 
about the pradhana. This is how ^amkara understands the refer- 
ence to three questions and three answers in the sutra. Such an 
interpretation necessarily indicating the fact that only one boon 
yet remained, and that the other boons did not relate to knowledge 
of the Self, would not suit Ramanuja, Srikantha and others in- 
terested in maintaining the difference of the finite self from 
Brahman. They, therefore, take the number ^ ^ three to refer to 
the three aspects of the one question, the answer to which was to 
the third boon; the three aspects are the upasaka (the meditator), 
the ui^asana (the meditation), and the upasya (the object of medi- 
tation). Once we -get to such sub-divisions, there is no reason why 
there should have been only three or why a question about the 
pradhana may not be presumed at least for the purpose of clarify- 
ing the knowledge of the self. samkara ’s interpretation is far 
more convincing. 

16 
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to discuss the pradhana?" Indeed, there is no 
reason why the term avyakta should be more ex- 
clusively identified with Samkhya usage than mahat 
which occurs in the same series. That mahat is 
not used in the Samldiya sense is seen from its 
being qualified by such expressions as atma.^® 

The term “aja” does not refer to prakrti. We 
get valuable help in interpreting it correctly, from 
the Mahopanisad^'^ which uses the same word to 
signify prakrti Avhich is effected by Paramesvara 
who is spoken of as light, as the cause and soul of 
the world, as greater than the great and minuter 
than the minute and as the Being from whom the 
seven pranas proceed.^® There is no impropriety 
in referring to what is effected by the Lord as “un- 
born”, for, prakrti, thus understood, is unborn both 
before its creation and after its destruction, exist- 
ing in a subtle form in the Lord, as part of His 
own Nature. The statement is analogous to those 
made about the Sun being the nectar of the gods 
(deva madhu) and about its neither rising nor 
setting and so on. The two predications do not 
confiict, for this property (madhutva) is possessed: 
by the Sun only after creation, not before that ; nor 
does it persist after destruction in pralaya, when 
that quality is resumed by the Lord and exists in 
Him in a subtle condition indistinguishable by name 
and form.^® 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad®® uses the ex- 
pression panca panca janah, which apparently 

, “I, 4, 6. 

4, 7. 

Mahopanisad , XII, 26. 

9. ' . 

4, 10. 

VI, 4, 17. 
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means tlie twenty-five principles of the Samkhya 
doctrine of evolntion. But the resemblance is only 
apparent; for, Sruti goes on to say that these are 
established in the akasa. The Sarhkhya does not 
recognise any support or abode for its twenty-five 
categories ; further, akasa is itself one of the twenty- 
five. The legitimate interpretation of the term 
takes “panca janah” to indicate a well-defined 
group of beings habitually designated by that name, 
just as a particular group of sages is indicated by 
the word “saptarsi”; in referring to such a group, 
the number may well be mentioned again; we may, 
for instance, speak of the seven saptarsis, 
and, looking to what follows in the context,®^ 
we have to take it that the expression de- 
notes the five senses beginning with prana.®® 
And though some readings mention four 
only, leaving out “annam”, the interpretation holds, 
for, the reference to panca janah comes almost 
immediately after the mention of the Lord as jyoti- 
sam jyotih, the light of all lights; and these other 
lights can be only the senses which light up their 
objects as it were.®® The propriety of understand- 
ing the term “panca janah” in the light of what 
precedes and follows is unquestionable. Do we not 
see the same principle of interpretation adoiated in 
the case of texts which speak of the cause of the 
world as “asat”? We relate those texts to others 
which say that the self alone was in the beginning, 
and understand “asat” to be not non-existence, 
but existence indistinguishable by name and form.®* 
On the same principle, we conclude that the panca 

VI, 4, 18. 

“ I, 4, 11 and 12. 

“1,4,13. 

4, 14 and 15. 
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panca janah, are not the twenty-five categories of 
the Samkhya.®^ 

It is the concern of Sruti to enjoin certain 
rituals and prohibit certain acts. With this its 
function is complete. Inquiry into the origin and 
nature of the Universe is an independent pursuit 
taken up by the Sanakhya Smrti; if this too were 
arrogated by Sruti, Smrti would have no function, 
while Sruti would have more than one object. Such 
usurpation would be unjust and purportless. 
Smrti must be given a free hand in its own field; 
its independence should be guaranteed and its con- 
clusions accepted. If further grounds of belief 
were needed, the name of Kapila should of itself 
be a sufficient guarantee of truth. To respect the 
Samkhya is the proper course, not to discredit it, 
leaving it functionless and valueless. 

Such a conclusion, though unfortunate, may none 
the less be inevitable. True, Smrti should have a 
function, but the Samkhya is not the only Smrti. 
If we have to choose between these, the other 
Smrtis must have our support, since we know that 
Sruti at least is in agreement with them, whereas 
the conformity of the Samkhya Smrti with the 
nature of things or with Sruti is only a matter of 
guess-work and inference. Kapila was a great 
sage, but it is very strange that his intuitions have 

The whole procedure is clumsy. The principle of looking be- 
fore and after, in order to discover the meaning of a term, is well 
established and needs no illustration or justification. The truth 
seems to be that by some chance, two distinct topics got grouped 
together under one head, the Samkhyopasafigraha adhikarana, and 
that ^rikantha makes a Hiereulean attempt to be faithful to this 
topical division and to make sense out of it. It is interesting to 
note that Nimbarka seems to take I, 4, 15 as refuting the sugges- 
tion that pradhana is the cause of the world: Jagatkarana-prati- 
padake§u vakyesu laksana-sutradina nirnitam brahmaiva grahyam na 
pradhanaSamkagandho 'piti bhavah. 
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not been corroborated by tbe experiences of other 
equally great sages. Manu and other Snayti 
writers who are equally worthy of our regard make 
no mention of the pradhana as the cause of the 
world.®® 

The advocate of the Samkhya finds fault with the 
notion of Brahman as the cause, on the grounds that 
at the time of absorption the defects of the universe 
would inhere in Brahman and that causation would 
mean the transformation of the whole of Brahman’s 
being into the world, as otherwise the texts about 
Brahman being without parts would be contradict- 
ed. The objections are not insurmountable. Sruti 
assures us that the defects of the world do not 
attach to Brahman and that in creation the whole 
being of Brahman is not transformed into the world ; 
and we take our stand; on Sruti. Further, the state- 
ments of Sruti can also be shown to be intelligible 
in the light of experience. The Saihkhya doctrine 
suffers from as great difficulties as those urged 
against us, without any way of escape; for, while 
reason can show no way out, appeal to Sruti also 
is impossible, as it fails to support the position. 
The difficulty about the whole of the cause being 
transformed into the effect applies equally to the 
notion of the pradhana as the cause.®’^ As for the 

the eommeiitaries of ^amkara and Ramanuja, the piirva- 
pak^in himself notices Smrtis like those of Mann and says that they 
justify their existence because of the injunctions and prohibitions 
they are concerned with and not by their metaphysics. The sid- 
dhantin in either case upholds the authority of Manusinrti by its 
conformity to ^ruti, a point mentioned by !§rikantha, though he 
does not appear to notice the purvapak§in ^s objection to Manu- 
smrti being cited in this connection; this omission of ^rikantha^s 
need not be taken as a failure to note the point, since the only answer 
given by other commentators is mentioned by ^rikantha also; and 
in view of his generally condensed and terse exposition, the non- 
mention of futile objections is not unintelligible, 
sai, 1, 29. 
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imperfections of the world, the Sarhkhya cannot ex- 
plain how they come into being. It is said that the 
mistaken identity of purnsa with prakrti is respon- 
sible for all the troubles of the former ; but no such 
super-imposition (adhyasa) can take place, in the 
total absence of any identity or point of contact 
between the two ; non-intelligent prakrti cannot 
proceed to identify itself with anything, rightly or 
wrongly ; and the purusa being unchanging, there 
is difficulty in understanding this identification in 
his case also.®® The Samkhyas attack their adver- 
saries, all unconscious of the weakness of their own 
position, which will be further demonstrated here. 

We do not see wood becoming transformed of 
itself into chariots and palaces; it requires intelli- 
gent control. Wherever such control is exercised, 
we see creative activity. Non-intelligent pradhana 
cannot, therefore, of itself be the cause of the 
world. The only plausible argument to show the 
, sufficiency of the cause is based on the alleged com- 
position of prakrti out of the three constituents of 
sattva, rajas and tamas. These are held to ex- 
plain adequately the qualities of pleasure, pain and 
delusion found in all created things; for, every- 
thing in the world is an object of pleasure or pain 
or indifference to the experiencing subject's. But, 
the causal explanation is inadequate, since the 
effect is not, in any case, pleasure or pain; these 
are subjective feelings, while the effected world of 
phenomena is external and objective.®® 

It may be said that even non-intelligent beings 
may be active in the creation of new forms, as when 
milk gets transformed into curd or water into ice. 
But the argument begs the question, for, that these 


“* 11 , 1 , 10 . 

“II, 2, 1. 
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activities proceed witlioiit the intervention of in- 
telligence has itself to be proved.^® Nor is the in- 
stance of grass being converted into milk any 
better, for, grass does not become milk in any ease, 
but only when eaten by a particular kind of sentient 
being, ws., a cow; grass that is merely ‘stored or 
eaten by a bull undergoes no such transformation.^^ 
If creation required no intelligent prompting or 
guidance or purpose, activity so started might last 
for ever, and there would be no final destruction 
or pralaya.^^ 

That what is itself non-intelligent may take one 
to a goal is sought to be proved by the analogy of 
the partnership of the lame man and the blind one; 
but the analogy does not hold, since intelligent con- 
trol enters into that partnership. The goal is 
reached not by the mere presence of the lame man, 
but by his activity in giving directions; similarly, 
it is the attraction exercised by the lodestone that 
causes the iron to move. But activity of any kind 
is excluded from the Samkhya conception of 
purusa.^® 

Since prakrti holds the gunas in a state of equi- 
poise, creation cannot result unless there is some 
means of disturbing the equilibrium and bringing 
about a relative super-ordination and subordina- 
tion of the gunas. The Samkhya doctrine gives us 
no suggestions as to how the disturbance comes 
about ; hence, creation is impossible on that theory.** 

The difficulties shown above will apply to all 
other attempts to explain creation from a non-intel- 


"II, 2, 2. 
«II, 2, 4. 
"II, 2, 3. 
"II, 2, 5. 
"II, 2, 6. 
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•ligent principle.^® Nor does it appear that any 
benefit results from accepting the pradhana doc- 
trine. So long as the purusa is conceived as un- 
affected by the changes taking place in prakrti, 
there can be for him neither enjoyment nor release. 
The Saihkhya thus cannot claim even practical 
value.'^® It is further riddled with numerous con- 
tradictions, such as calling the unchanging purusa 
a seer and an enjoyer. This doctrine has, therefore, 
to be rejected.'*'' 

The fallaciousness and unacceptability of the 
Yoga system follow on the very 
grounds urged above. The only 
claim to distinction for this system 
is that its reputed promulgator is 
none other than Hiranyagarbha. It is also known 
to be rooted in Sruti, since the Svetasvatara Upa- 
nisad, for instance, treats incidentally of the prac- 
tice of yoga. But the primary object of the Yoga 
system is to teach the control of the functioning of 
the mind (cittavrtti nirodhah) through the eight-fold 
discipline mentioned in the Sruti. It is not directly 
concerned to establish the pradhana as the ultimate 
cause. The Yoga Smrti is undoubtedly true, but 
only to a limited extent, i.e., to the exent to which 
it teaches what is novel and not other-wise secured.*® 


The Hiranya- 
gajrhha Smrti and 
Agama. 


The Hiranyagarblia Agama^^ holds the view 
that the Lord is only the efficient cause of the uni- 


2 , 7 / 

"'ll, 2, 8. 

2 , 9 . 

^ 811 , 1 , 3 . 

Guna-ratna-suri (quoted by Prof. !>. R. Bbandarkar) says 
(himself quoting from some earlier author) that Yaugas is another 
name for Kaiyayikas (naiyayikanam yauga iti namantaram) • and 
later on, he proceeds to make out that the ISTaiyayikas were ^aivas. 
There would thus seem to have been a close inter-relation between 
the ^aiva system of religion, the Yoga school of discipline and 
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Terse, and the criticism in II, 2, 35 to 38 is probably 
directed against that system by Badarayana. It 
is also probable that those siitras answer only a 
casual doubt that may arise in the course of the 
inquiry (an avantara samka) as to whether the 
Lord may not be conceived as efficient cause alone. 
In either case, the view itself is unsustainable, being 
opposed: to Scripture and Reason alike. The ana- 
logy of the potter who makes his tools and sets to 
work with them cannot apply to the Lord’s creation 
of the world; for, other agents, being embodied, 
deal vith thing’s outside of them, like mud, etc., 
whereas the Lord is bodiless.®® In the absence of 

the Nyaya school of thought, the particular variety of Saivism 
■adopted being that which held to the notion of the Lord as efficient 
■cause only. See further the article on “Lakuliia” in the Animal 
JS,eport of the Archaeological Survey of Indiuj 1906-07. In no ease 
is tlie criticism of the section to be understood as directed against 
.’any ^aivagama^ for, between these and the Yedas, there is no 
difference in authorship, authority or purpose. Appayya in com- 
menting on this statement shows that though Saiva Agamas like 
the Kamika, Karana, etc. (the Siddhanta tantras) speak of the 
Lord as the operative cause only, these are not to be condemned, 
.since all they mean to assert is that the Lord is not subject to or 
affected by change. Nor is any condemnation implied even of 
•the unclean Varna Pa^upata Agamas and other similar systems, for, 
these too are authoritative for those who have not the fitness for 
/higher pursuits, the study of the Sruti, or the Agamas which conform 
thereto. The real object of condemnation in this section is the 
doctrine that the Lord is merely the efficient cause. It is rather 
doubtful if the plain text of Srikantha^s commentary will bear all 
this interpretation. Appayya, one fears, is here out-doing Eama- 
nuja in the matter of straining the texts. 

^ This seems to be in direct conflict with what iSrikantha has to 
■say elsewhere, that Brahman does have a body and physical attri- 
butes, as otherwise the denial of hunger, thirst, old age, etc., by 
Sruti would have neither occasion nor significance. It is interesting 
to note that Bamanuja gives the same explanation of the sutra, but, 
according to him, the Lord has no body; ^'for — as we have shown 
in I, 1, 3— there arise difficulties whether that body, which, as body, 
must consist of parts, be viewed as eternal or non-eternal.^’ ^ri- 
kantha has not undertaken a similar demonstratian elsewhere, having 
..indeed proved the reverse. It may also be noted that ^rikantha’s 

17' 
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a body, he cannot exercise any effective control, and 
thns becomes a superfluous entity; the Saihkhya 
which recognises no Grod seems to be a more accept- 
able doctrine. 

Nor can it be said that the Lord controls the 
world, as the soul controls the body, for, enjoyment 
and sorrow are incidental to the latter relationship 
if the same relationship held in the other case, the 
Lord too would have to be an enjoyer, and a 
sorrower. And, on the analogy of the potter, the 
Lord’s power and knowledge must be considered 
to be limited; he would be neither omnipotent nor 
omniscient. The only way out of the difficulty would 
be to appeal to Sruti to show that the Lord is not 
an enjoyer though he acts. But once we betake 
ourselves to Sruti, it becomes plain that the Lord is 
also the material cause (upadana) of the world.®^' 
The Vaisesikas hold that the world arises out 
of the combination of atoms (para- 

The Atomists. - ^ , x j.i i 

manus) which come together be- 
cause of karma, as controlled by the Lord. This 
system seems to be superior to the Samkhya in 
so far as there is recognition of intelligent control. 
But the atomic theory is none the less full of diffi- 
culties. The paramanus have no magnitude at all,, 
their only property parimandalya being subtler' 
than atomicity; these paramanus come together in 
pairs, it is said, and constitute dvyanukas, which, 
have some magnitude that may be called minute- 
ness; these by combination in threes give rise to 
the tryanukas, which are gross and long. It is. 

statement closely resembles Eamanuja^s: ' ' Sa^ariranam eva M 
kuladinam adMgthana^aktir dr§ta ^ ^ (Eamami ja ) ; ^ ^ loke ^ariiina eva 
kulalader mrtpindadyupadanadlii^tliaiiam drstam’^ (Srikantha),. 
Perbaps, both authors mean no more than that the Lord has nn 
hmited body; external to Himself, like the potter. 

II, 2, 35 to 38. 
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evident from this that the effect in each case 
possesses properties not found in the cause and is 
thus unlike the cause. There is consequently 
a violation of the principle of causation recognised 
by the Kanadas themselves. They say that a new 
thing is created by the six parts (sides) of each 
element coming into contact with corresponding 
parts of other elements. How can this happen to 
paramanus which have no parts.®^ 

The difficulty about creation is too fundamental 
to be explained away by a doctrine of adrsta. It 
is stated that atoms originally inert started to be 
active because of adrsta. But this adrsta has 
either to wait for maturation®* or it has not. If 
it has not so to wait, the activity of the atoms may 
well have been beginningless. If, on the contrary, 
maturation (vipaka) is essential, this process must 
be due to causes other than atoms and adrsta, which 
thus show themselves unable to explain fully all 
that is to be explained. , Nor can vipaka be con- 
sidered a quality of adrsta, for, on Vaisesika prin- 
ciples, the latter being itself a quality cannot take 
on another quality. Adrsta is directed to securing 
for each act its appropriate fruit. If that alone 
were active, all acts would bear fruit at one time 
or in one manner, which, we know, is not the case. 
Thus, it is seen that creation cannot be explained 
on the basis of paramanus even when influenced by 
adrsta.®^ 


'ai, 2, 10. 

Maturation (vipaka) means the arrival of the time decreed 
for the fruition of any actj or, where no time is fixed, the absence 
of other karma which may hinder fruition. Adr§ta signifies the 
unseen tendencies in all souls, due to their respective karma. Evolu- 
tion and involution are determined by the operation and cessation 
of adr§ta. 

'54 11 ^ 2 , 11 . 
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The Vaisesikas set great store by their concep- 
tion of samavaya (inherence or organic relation- 
ship) classing it as a distinct category (padartha), 
like substance, quality, genus, and so on. But the 
concept has no special virtue. If genus, quality, 
etc., stand in need of being related to substance, 
samavaya stands in no better position; that too 
has to be related to substance. And a relation that 
requires to be related leads only to an infinite 
regress.®® Further, it is claimed that samavaya is 
eternal. This cannot be unless everything that is 
related is also eternal, which would lead to the con- 
clusion that the world is eternal, that there is 
neither creation nor destruction and so on, which is 
absurd.®® 

We see from experience that whatever possesses 
form, colour, etc., is impermanent. On the principles 
of causation accepted by the Vaisesikas, the cause 
must be like the effect; thus, the atoms causing 
fire must themselves possess the property of colour. 
If they do, they too must be impermanent; if they 
do not possess such properties, then being unlike 
the elements, they cannot be the causes of the 
elements.®^ The system of the Kanadas is thus 
illogical. That it should wholly be disregarded 
follows from its being acceptable in no part, unlike 
the Saihkhya which has at least the saving grace of 
being sat-karya-vada.®® 

The system propounded by Buddha bears some 
similarity to that of the atomists, in 
and Saurantikas. external world IS said to 

be compounded of different kinds of 
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atoms. But while the Vaisesika recognises five 
kinds of atoms — ether, air, fire, water, and earth, 
the Buddhist recognises only four, ether being, 
according to him, non-substantial. The self is said 
also to be compounded of aggregates called 
skandhas,- there ai'e five of these: rupa (form, i.e., 
perception), vedana (feeling, including pleasure 
and pain), vijnana (consciousness), samjna (cog- 
nition of things by their names) and samskara (im- 
pressions, including accumulated merit and de- 
merit). With regard to the reality of these two sets 
of compounds and the means of knowing them, 
there are four different views, two belonging to the 
Hinayana (the lower vehicle) and two to the Maha- 
yana (the higher vehicle). As the author of the 
Sarva-darsana-sangraha puts it, pithily if not 
pleasantly, “Though the venerated Buddha be the 
only one teacher (his disciples) are fourfold in 
consequence of this diversity of views ; just a's 
when one has said ‘The sun has set’, the adulterer, 
the thief, the divinity student and others understand 
that it is time to set about their assignations, their 
theft, their religious duties, and so forth, according 
to their several inclinations.”®® The followers of 
Hinayana were realists ; they believed in the reality 
of the external world, though one school held that 
world to be directly perceptible while according to 
the other it is inferrable only. The Mahayana 
schools are idealistic, one of them holding to the 
reality of the subject consciousness alone, the other 
discounting even that and holding to the doctrine 
of a void. But even where the external world is 
recognised, it is not permanent. “All is momen- 
tary, momentary” is the cardinal doctrine. It is 


JSDSj Cowell and Grough, p. 15. 
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this feature of the system that is primarily fasten- 
ed on by the Vedantin in his criticism of Buddhism. 

Taking the realist schools — those of the Vai- 
bhasikas and the Sautrantikas, we find that despite 
their acknowledgment of an external world, they are 
not able to explain bow it can come into being or 
serve any purpose. They cannot explain how an 
aggregate can result from elements which disappear 
every moment.®® They propound an elaborate 
causal chain, according to which ignorance causes 
desire and so on, the last links in the chain being 
birth, old age, death and misery. Even accepting 
this causal chain, we are no nearer to understand- 
ing how the aggregates are formed. Avidya 
(ignorance) is the wrong apprehension of the imper- 
manent as permanent; from this arise attachment 
and aversion which again lead to delusion and 
avidya.®^ The two are mutually dependent and 


“II, 2, 17. 

The following account of the causal chain is taken from The 
Doctrine of the Buddha by Grimm (pp. 288-289): ^‘Inasmuch as 
that is, this is. Thus, namely : In dependence on ignorance arise 
the processes, that is, the organic processes especially those of the 
senses, the Sahkhara. In dependence on the processes (of life, 
especially on the activities of the senses) arises consciousness, 
vinhana. In dependence on consciousness arises the corporeal 
organism^— namarupa. In dependence on the corporeal organism 
arise the six organs of sense — Salayatana. In dependence on the 
six organs of sense arises contact — phassa. In dependence on contact 
arises sensation — ^vedana. In dependence on sensation arises thirst 
— ^tanha. In dependence on thirst arises grasping — ^upadana. In 
dependence on grasping arises becoming — ^bhava. In dependence 
on becoming arises birth — ^jati. In dependence on birth arise old 
age, and death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and despair. Thus 
comes about the arising of this entire sum of suffering. It will 
be seen from the opening words of this extract that ' 'itaretara 
pratyaya^' is a Buddhist technical term signifying a dependent 
chain, and that it has nothing to do with reciprocal causation, though 
^rikantha seems to attach this significance to the term, ^amkara 
does not understand the expression thus, nor does Banianuja. The 
latter does allude to the fact that the causal chain is a recurring 
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cause each other. This, however, does not explain 
how the aggregates about whose nature there is 
ignorance and to which there is attachment them- 
selves come into being. When through ignorance, 
mother-of-pearl is perceived as silver the mistake 
does not really create silver. Further, to the en- 
lightened man, desire and aversion cease to exist; 
though, since avidya is one and homogeneous and 
persists at least in other persons, it should, continue 
to affect even the man of knowledge.®^ 

In any case, origination is unintelligible on the 
Buddhist hypothesis of momentariness, for, causa- 
tion requires at least the partial co-existence of 
■cause and effect, while here we have to understand 
the effect as coming into being, after the cause has 
ceased to be. It is non-existence that may justly 
be described as the cause in such a case; and non- 
existence is not the cause of one effect rather than 
another. There is no point in calling it cause at 
■all. 

And this difficulty as to causation affects the 
value of the recognition of the external world. 
Granted that somehow it comes into being, it would 
be valueless unless the production of the knowledge 
thereof could be explained. In this production, 
four kinds of causes are involved: (1) the alam- 

one, and that of itself it never works itself out; for, from despair, 
we have again ignorance and then the whole round. But, this 
remark of Eamaiiuja’s is an obiter dictum; it is not offered as an 
explanation of the term ^ ^ itaretarapratyaya ’ The supposition of 
a common original would seem to accord best wdth the resemblance 
between ^rikantha and Eamanuja, as vrell as the difference between 
the two. 

II, 2, 18. Mkantha’s commentary at this point is far from clear. 
The interpretation given here is based on what Appayya says in MB. 
Eamanuja’s explanation which bears certain verbal similarities to 
^rikantha/s is both fuller and simpler. The point has been men- 
tioned and elaborated in Chapter I. 
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bhana (data) ; (2) samanantara (suggestion ) ; 

(3) sahakari (co-operative cause); and (4) adbi- 
patirupa (the dominant organ). In the percep- 
tion of a pot, the pot would be the alambhana, prior 
knowledge would constitute the samanantara, the 
light of a lamp, etc., would be the sahakari, and the 
eye the adhipati ; causation thus is a necessary 
concept. 

If causation is conceded, at least two things — 
cause and effect — cannot be merely momentary. 
Nor can cause and effect be said to co-exist though 
both are momentary; for, this will make simultane- 
ous events of them, but .cause and effect are never 
perceived together as co-existent. If this could 
happen, sense-contact and perception should be 
simultaneous, a possibility denied even by the 
teaching of the Bauddhas who make vedana (feel- 
ing) succeed sparsa (contact).®^ 

As contrasted with the conditioned (samskrta) 
world of momentary phenomena, the Buddhists dis- 
tinguish three varieties of the unconditioned (asam- 
skrta). These are ether (akasa) and the two kinds 
of destruction, subtle and gross (pratisamhkya 
and apratisamkhya-nirodha). These are supposed 
not to conflict with the doctrine of perpetual flux, 
for the asarnskrta is also the non-existent. Such a 
view, however, is hardly tenable. The view that 
ether is non-existent is patently absurd, for, as the 
\ medium for the flight of birds and so on, it is as 

( much an object of perception as the other four ele- 

- ments. The perception not being contradicted any 

more than in the case of the earth, water, etc., there 


« See IF , I, 622. 
«‘ir, 2, 19 and 20. 
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is no justification for treating ether alone as non- 
existent.®® • 

As for destruction, we fail to see what the Bud- 
dhist can mean by that term except change of 
state. If, indeed, there could be a baseless and 
residueless destruction, it could be treated as eter- 
nal and yet non-existent. But it is the clay which 
becomes the pot, which in its turn becomes pot- 
sherds or dust. The potsherd which is the destruc- 
tion of the pot is but another state of the pot. It 
is on the analogy of this example that we have to 
understand the destruction even of water evaporat- 
ed by contact with hot iron as but a change of 
state. Further, since the unconditioned is eternal, 
and it is this which conditions the phenomenal, it 
would follow that any phenomenon may come into 
being everywhere and at all times. Nor may we 
expect any spatial or temporal determination, for 
these determinations too must be based only on the 
unconditioned and eternal destruction. Nor may 
we say that destruction is the ground only of that 
which accords with the nature of the material 
cause; for there is no such restrictive principle and 
no one to impose the restriction. Of a verity, the 
properties of the material cause are observed in 
the effect; but since the continuance of the proper- 
ties is unintelligible in the absence of their sub- 
strate, the recognition of material causation will 
of itself militate against the acceptance of uncondi- 
tioned non-existence as the cause.®* 

The doctrine of unconditioned non-existence as 
the cause is subject to two further objections. If 
something can come out of nothing, then since 
nothing has no distinctive nature, the whole world 

“II, 2, 23. 

“IT, % 21. 

18 
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may result from the non-existence of the pot; for, 
mth the adoption of nothing as the cause we have 
to give up the principle that only particular causes 
determine particular effects. If, however, we stick 
to this principle, then what comes out of nothing 
must itself be nothing.®'^ 

The phenomenon of recognition, again, is in- 
consistent with the Buddhist doctrine of momentari- 
ness; for, it involves a knowledge of something 
which both was in the past and is now. Such know- 
ledge arises out of sense-contact in a person who 
has an impression produced by the previous ex- 
perience. The continuity and identity involved in 
the experience cannot be explained consistently on 
the hypothesis of momentariness. Hence, the doc- 
trine of aggregates cannot be accepted.®® 

It is held by the Sautrantikas that the existence 
of even the momentary external world is known not 
directly, but only by inference from the multipli- 
city of impressions that constitute our knowledge. 
This, however, is incredible, for, our impressions 
are themselves momentary and. cannot serve as the 
basis for any inference. Nowhere do we see the 
transference of character of that which is itself 
momentary; the existence of tlie world cannot, 
therefore, be a conclusion inferred from the momen- 
tary existence of sensations.®® 

A further objection to Buddhist doctrine in 
general is that since the agent dies with the act, 
and he who reaps the fruit is some person other 
than the agent, there will be no incentive to action 
or to right action ; even the indolent and the in- 

^111, 2, 22 5 see partieularly the commeiits in J§MI> on both shtras 
21 and 22. 

««ni, 2, 24. 

2, 25. 
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different may eontinne in their ways without worry- 
ing about the goal, which will he attained in due 
course, for, there is no bond between striving and 
attainment/** 

External reality is admitted by the realists to 
no purpose, since its functioning 
vadins. cannot be explained. When further 

it is said, as by the Sautrantikas, to 
be not even perceptible but only inferrable, it verily 
becomes an “irrelevant ghost” like the Kantian 
thing-in-itself. The Vijnanavadins (so called be- 
cause they admit the reality of consciousness alone) 
cut away this irrelevant appendage and reduce 
everything to the nature of consciousness. “What 
is of the nature of consciousness is indeed indivi- 
sible; but by those whose vision is confused, it is 
seen to be, as it were, differentiated into the per- 
ceived object, the perceiving subject, and (then) 
the perception (itself).’”'^ The Vijnanavadin is an 
idealist. He explains the diversity and order of 
experience on the strength of the impressions of 
past experience; experience not dependent on an 
external reality is not foreign to us, for dream- 
experience is of this nature. The variety of ex- 
perience does not destroy the unity of conscious- 
ness; for “in regard to one and the same body of a 
fine young woman, a religious ascetic, an amorous 
man, and a dog have (respectively) three different 


2, 26. Eamaniija says that sutra 25 is directed against the 
Sautrantikas, but he does not recognise a new adhikarana. The 
reason seems to be fairly obvious, that sutra 26 applies to both 
■Vaibha§ikas and Sautrantikas. It would, therefore, be preferable to 
recognise one topical division treating of both schools, though one 
sutra is specially applicable to one of the two schools, ^rikantha^s 
recognition of a new topic is not, in the circumstances, very 
happy. 

translation, p. 12. 
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views, to the effect that it is a (mere) carcase, a 
beloved mistress, and a thing fit to feed upon.”^^ 
Consciousness which subsumes within itself the 
distinction of subject and oi)ject may be understood 
to be the finite particular consciousness or the ab- 
solute self. The doctrine of the Vijnanavadins 
never made the distinction quite clear, with the 
result that there is “the tendency to identify the 
alayavijnana with skandha-vijnana, which is only a 
property of the finite mind. On any such identi- 
fication_ solipsism and scepticism are inevitable. 
And it is this aspect which the Vedantin stresses in 
his cnfacism. Such a doctrine, he says, cannot com- 
mend itself to any one as it fails to recognise the 
implication of two elements in every cognitioiial 
relation, the agent and the act. Knowledge is 
surely of such a nature that it helps the individual 
to the experience of specific things; it is not and 
cannot be entirely sub jective.'^^ The example of 

dreams is misconceived, the difference in character 
between waking and dreaming not being adequately 
grasped.^ That the latter is defective is shown 
both by its manner of origination^® and by its being 
sublated by waking experience. In regard to this 
experience itself, no such defects are perceived. 
Hence, it is improper to treat the two forms of ex- 
perience as of the same level."'® Further, conscious- 


” translation, p. 13. 

IP, I, 632. 

"^11, 2, 27. 


- The e:xpre3sion used by Srikantha, “Karaaa do^ah” is not 
C3,use of dreams is not the individual, but 

\ ® the defect Hes 

must be the instrument employed, the sense-organ: if this be 

a^t Eamanuj,^ who say. of dreams 

that they are nidradi do§a du§ta karana ianyani”. Srikantha 
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•ness witlioiit external reality is improbable, for 
this is nowhere seen. Even dreams are objeetive.'^^ 
Hence, the Vijnanavadin’s theory is nnacceptable. 

The criticism thus urged fails to take note of 
the elements of truth in the doctrine, — the -views 
that alaya'pijnana is universal, that there is a dis- 
tinction between the phenomenal and the transcen- 
dental self and that a functionless extra-conscious 
reality is both superfluous and irrelevant. This 
failure, however, is not so noteworthy in Sri- 
kantha, who, at least to all appearances, was a 
pluralist, as in Samkara, who, as a monist and an 
idealist, ought to have had greater sympathies with 
the Mahayana doctrine.'^® 


The Vijnanavadins started a logical inquiry 

which they did not carry far enough ; 

Madhya- Madhya- 

mikas. External reality was dis- 
missed by the former as unintelligible; the latter 
could not find any conception that was intelligible. 
“The ultimate principle, then, is a void emancipat- 
ed from all alternatives, viz., from reality, from un- 
reality, from both (reality and unreality), and 
from neither (reality nor unreality). To exemplify 
this: If real existence were the nature of a water- 


™II, 2, 28. 

^^ TMs probably provides a link with Eamanuja's theory that 
all cognition is of the real. It is also possible that nothing more 
is claimed for dreams than the relative degree of reality, which 
even ^amkara insists on^ especially in this context. As it is, sri- 
kanpa's commentary is too brief and -scrappy to afford a clear 
indication. Appayya Dik^ita is of opinion that the present com- 
mentary should be read along with what is said in the Sandhyadhi- 
karana about the creation of dreams. Even this not help ua 

to determine whether the theorjr of dreams wa^ a \fragment, 

-or part of , an epistemological theory 'as with f' 

V' : C-p. Stcher'hatsTcy: ''In HSnayana, in a 
cal pluralism, converted in IVI^ahayana in as r'a" ^ 
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pot and the like, the activity of its maker (the 
potter) would be superfluous. If non-existence be 
its nature the same objection will accrue; as it is 
said— 

‘Necessity of cause befits not the existent, ether and 
the like, for instance; 

No cause is effteaeious of a non-existent effect, flowers, 
of the sky and the like, for instance.’ 

The two remaining alternatives as self-contradic- 
tory, are inadmissible.”^® The categories of motion 
and rest, time and space, substance and attribute, 
causality and change are subjected to similar rigor- 
ous criticism (in a manner which irresistibly re- 
calls Bradley to mind) and are dismissed as unreal, 
because unintelligible. “The teaching of Buddha 
relates to two kinds of truth, the relative conditional 
truth, and the transcendent absolute truth. ”®® The 
former is samvrti, the latter is paramartha. The 
empirical world with its distinctions is real enough 
for the former. “Not being able to withstand the 
lion’s roar of Eelativity, the Hinayanist, the man of 
a poorly religious enthusiasm, runs away, like an 
antelope, into the dark forest of Eealism.”®^ The 
transcendent truth is sunyata {void as usually 
understood, relativity, according to some modern 
exponents). “Eelativity (sunyata) is the Middle 
Path.”®® 

The criticism of the system does no justice either 
to its negative logic or to its positive faith in the 
Cosmic Body of the Buddha (dharma kaya) to be 
realised in mystic intuition. The argument that 
everything is “void” seems to be transparently 


Gowell and Gough, pp. 22-23. 
Hagarjuna quoted in IP, I, 658. 
StcherbatsJcy, p. 44. 
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absurd; and this is wbat the Vedantin urges.®® 
However we may cognise the world, whether as 
existent or as non-existent it cannot be sunya. The 
distinction of existence and non-existence (‘‘sat” 
and “asat”) relates to different states of the exist- 
ence or otherwise of mutual opposition among 
things. Further, the statement that nothing is 
perceived but illusion is ridiculous; where there is 
only a void, what can be the objective basis of 
illusion! And who is it that is deluded! Sunya- 
vada is thus riddled with contradictions.®^ 

- According to the Jainas, there are two sub- 
stances — the jiva and ajiva. The 
The Jainas. former has the same size and parts 
as the body it occupies. Ajiva 
is of six kinds: forests and hills, asrava, sarnvara, 
nirjara, bandha and moksa. The aggregate of the 
senses is asrava. Sarnvara is the ignorance that 
envelops knowledge. Nirjara consists of acts of 
penance, etc., which destroy evils like lust and 
anger, without leaving even a trace of them. Bandha 
is the cycle of existence caused by the eight-fold 
karma (four, sinful and injurious, and the rest 
non-in jurious and meritorious). Freedom from 
this cycle is release or moksa. These substances 
take on different states in accordance with what is 
called the Sapta-bhangi-naya. The states are, 
existence, non-existence, existence and non-existence, 
indescribability, existence and indeseribability, non- 
existence and indescribability, existence and non- 
existence and indescribability. The doctrine is 


is -worth, noting that iSaihkara does not, like ^rikantha or 
Eamanuja, take sutra II, 2, 30, to single out the Madhyamikas for 
criticism. 

»^II, 2, 30. 
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known as syad vada, the particle “syad” naeaning 
“to a limited extent”. 

The ascription of such contradictory charac- 
teristics as existence and non-existence, permanence 
and impermanence to one and the same substance 
is unintelligible. Such attributes may conceivably 
apply to different states of one substance, such as 
the three states of a pot, — lump of clay, pot, and 
potsherd, — but their presence at one time in the 
same subject cannot happen. Hence, the Jaina 
doctrine is found to be self-contradictory.®® 


The view that the self is of the same size as the 
body is also open to objection, for, when in the 
course of re-birth, the self has to take on a smaller 
body than before, some of the self would be left over 
unprovided with a body.®® Nor do we get over 
the difficulty by assuming that the self expands or 
contracts to the size of the body it has to take on, 
as in that case, the self would have to consist of 
parts and be consequently liable to change and des- 
truction.®^ And since the soul is said to possess 
dimensions even at the stage of release, its size 
must be essentially eternal, and there can be no 
difference therein even prior to release. Hence, the 
view that its size varies with those of its various 
bodies, has to be given up.®® 


The Pancaratras. 


The school of Vaisnava theism based on the 
Pancaratra Agamas holds that the 
Lord (Vasudeva) created the indi- 
vidual (Samkarsana) who created the mind (Prad- 
yumna), which in turn gave rise to egoity (Ani- 


®II, 2, 31. 
“II, 2, 32. 
«n, 2, 33. 
*«II, 2, 34. 
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ruddha). These are four manifestations (vyixhas) 
of the universal soul (sarvatma). A greater degree 
of Validity is claimed for the Pancaratra than for 
the Pasupata Agamas, on the ground of Vasudeva’s 
superiority to Hiranyagarbha. In spite of this 
claim, however, the theory has to be rejected, for 
it makes out the soul to be originated and conse- 
quently liable to destruction. This would lead to 
actions ceasing without producing their fruit; there 
will also be accrual of karma, even in the absence 
of the action necessary therefor. One soul per- 
forms acts, good and bad, and is destroyed at the 
tiine of the deluge; another, newly created thereafter 
acquires the impressions of these acts, though it had 
no connection with the acts themselves. In view 
of such unacceptable consequences the jiva cannot 
be said to originate.®® 

Nor is it anywhere seen that the agent produces 
his own instruments. But, here, the mind is said 
to proceed from the self. Further, the changes 
"that take place in Nature (prakrti) are wrongly 
H,seribed to intelligent beings; mind and egoity are 
variations of unintelligent prakrti.®® If it be main- 
tained that not the origination of souls but only 
-control of them is taught by the Pancaratra doctrine, 
even that way, condemnation cannot be escaped, for, 
the fact remains that it teaches the causality of 
Vasudeva in creation and in release, the efficacy 
of branding with symbols to secure release, and 
other doctrines condemned by Sruti. The followers 
of this system are also seen to be condemned by the 
iSuta Samhita along with Bauddhas, Kalamukhas 
a,nd the lowest among brahmins. 


“ 11 , - 2 , 39 . 
“ n, 2 , 40. 
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Now, as seen from tlie text “Puruso vai rudrah” 
(Mahopanisad), the Being referred to as purusa 
and sarvatma is none other than Paramesvara ; 
even worship of Yasudeva as purusa leads hy 
gradual stages to the realisation of that Parames- 
vara. If the Pancaratra which inculcates the wor- 
ship of Yasudeva is banned, one mode of approach 
to Brahman is closed ; hence the Pancaratra should 
not be condemned. Not so, is the reply, for, though 
the particular system be declared unauthoritative,. 
there is other support for the recognition of the 
worship of Visnu, whereby one may in course of 
time get to realise Brahman. It will be seen from 
this passage®^ that Srikantha is interested in esta- 
blishing only the supremacy of Siva, not in denying 
other religions or the worship of other gods. Like 
a true syncretist, he tries to see the elements of value 
in them all and link them in subordination to his 
own faith. 

Some of those who accept the Yedanta doctrine 
consider Brahman as taught by 
The Ahheda and Sruti to be devoid of qualities. They 
the Bhedahheda rely Oil passages like “Sadeva som- 
doctnnes. yedam agra asit”, etc., to show that 

Brahman is pure Being and that pre- 
dication of attributes is due to nescience. But the 
ev a sal da (the word “only”) is used to distinguish 
Being from Non-Being, not pure Being from quali- 
fied Being. For the former distinction there is an 

^ The passage is not to tho taste of the Tamil translator, Senti- 
nathier, who consequently lea Yes it out. This is not the only liberty 
taken by Sentinathier with iSrikantlia’s text. He considers all the- 
passages in Adhyayas III and I'T, about the devotees of Nirgnna 
Brahman, to be interpolations; kut, though he is aware of Appayya 
Dik^ita’s connnentary, he makes ii6 attempt to meet the justifieation 
or interpretation offered of saeh passages by Appayya. Nor does 
he offer any argument wortk tlie name to prove his theory of sub- 
sequent interpolation. 
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occasion inasnmcli as other texts speak of vs^hat 
existed in the beginning as Asat (non-being). There 
is a necessity to assert as against this view that 
the primal canse is Sat; if a similar statement had 
been made elsewhere that Brahman with qualities 
existed at first, there would be occasion to under- 
stand the word eva (“only”) to negate the posses- 
sion of attributes ; for, significant negation can arise 
only when there is an occasion therefor, that is to 
say, an affirmation or suggestion of that which is 
denied. 

Further, even the text under reference makes 
at least two attributions of Brahman, a temporal 
and a causal predication. The cause loas and was 
in the beginning. The words “one only” negate 
the possibility of another, controlling Being ; 
“without a second” shows that a separate material 
cause of the world is not to be looked for. Thence 
follow the attributes of omniscience and omni- 
potence, for, how indeed can the creation of the 
world proceed in the absence of these qualities? 

Again, the word Sat which is of the form of both 
stem and suffix (prakrti and pratyaya) cannot de- 
note merely one subject. Hence, it is said that that 
expression denotes both Sakti and Siva; the two 
together are Brahman; conjointly they are the Self 
of the whole Universe. Sat denotes the Supreme 
Being. Paramesvara is qualified by Sakti, that is 
of the form of the whole world, intelligent and non- 
intelligent, gross and subtle. There is thus no 
justification for understanding the Sruti to refer 
to Brahman without qualities.®^ 

Though statements like “Tat tvam asi” (That 
thou art) appear to teach the identity of the jiva 
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and Brahman, they are not to be taken literally ; for, 
the difference between the two is taught by numer- 
ous texts, e.g., those which speak of the states of 
sleep and departure. In neither state has the jiva 
any knowledge of what is within or without; but 
he is said to be embraced®^-® or mounted®® by Prajna 
(the knowing self). Thus is taught the difference 
between the two selves, a difference which persists 
even in sleep and in departure.*^ 

It must, however, be noted that release can be 
secured only by forgetting pasutva (the state of 
bondage) and contemplating Paramesvara as iden- 
tical with the self, in the form “I am Thou, Thou 
art I” to use the words of the Jabdla Sruti?^ To such 
devotees Brahman shows His Grace by bestowing 
on them His own form ; these in turn instruct their 
pupils by means of such truths as “Tat tvam asi”, 
though they are different from and other than 
Brahman that is the object of realisation. Such 
statements of the supreme truth signify, therefore, 
not an initial, but a final identity, to be worked up 
to and realised through meditation.®® 

There is identity between Brahman and His 
•creation, but it is not absolute; the Lord’s glory 
exceeds that of His creation. He is one with the 
latter and yet more than the latter. That is appa- 
rent from a consideration of numerous texts which 
speak of the individual and the Lord as different. 
Por instance : 


•“-aEr^-r IV, 3, 21. 

“Ibid., IV, 3, 35. 

“I, 3, 42 and 43. 

Tins text is not traceable in any of the Jabala ITpani§ads 
mow extant, though it is unambiguously referred to as a Jabala tett 
by ^amkara and Srikantha. 

1, 3. 
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“ Ksaratmanau isate deva ekah, the one Lord rales 
over both the perishable (matter) and the individual 
self”;®'' 

“Dve brahmani veditavye paramcaparainca, tvro 
Brahmans are to be known, the higher and the lower”;®® 

“ Nityonityanam cetanaseetananam, eternal among the 
eternal, intelligent among the intelligent”;®® 

“Antah pravistas sasta jananam, he who having 
entered within, controls individuals”.^®® 

Since, however, passage^ like “Tat tvam asi” 
incnlcate non-difference, are we to understand a 
combination of difference and non-difference? Not 
so, for the simultaneous predication of such attri-, 
hutes leaves us with an unresolved contradiction. 
It is possible to base the assertion of identity on the 
falsity of one of the two elements, as when mother- 
of-pearl appears as silver. But this is not our doc- 
trine. Nor do we maintain the absolute difference 
of the two, like the relationship between a cloth 
and a pitcher. Our conception is rather that of 
cause and effect, substance and attribute, a relation- 
ship where one element cannot exist without the 
other. Without clay no pot can be cognised ; nor 
blue colour apart from the lily which is so coloured. 
So too, Sakti cannot exist or be known apart from 
Brahman. And Brahman cannot be cognised, ex- 
cept in relation to Sakti, as fire cannot be known ex- 
cept in conjunction with heat. The difference be- 
tween Brahman and the world is due to their very 
nature ; the two are yet identical since the one can- 
not exist apart from the other. The doctrine of 
Visistadvaita thus propounded agrees with both 

j§vet., I, 10. 

^ Maitrayani, VI, 22. 

^Katha,Y,n, 

TaitUnya Arawyakaj III, ii, 21. 
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sets of texts, those proclaiming identity, as well as 
those establishing differenced®^ 

Those who maintain that the Highest Self limits 
itself really or fictitiously and appears as the jiva 
•fly in the face of texts which refer to Brahman as 
that which enters the self and as that which stands 
within the self, or as the controller distinct from 
the self and so on. Passages like “ayam atma 
brahma, this self is Brahman” teach not absolute 
identity, but the relation of pervasion, the self being 
pervaded by Brahman. It is in this sense that 
Brahman is said to be identical with fishermen, 
slaves and gamblers, because, these as elements of 
Brahman are pervaded by Him. Though the fag- 
got pervaded by fire is itself called fire, the differ- 
ence between the two does not disappear.^®^ 

Gn the hypothesis that the individual is identi- 
cal with Brahman (even as limited, really or ficti- 
tiously) confusion of individual experiences will 
result, thus demonstrating the fallaciousness of that 
position. For, each individual will be identical 
with every other; nor can the limitations avail to 
distinguish them, for, since Brahman is the only 
reality, the limitations too belong to Him ; and every 
act and every consequence that in an unseen fashion 
moulds the being and the future of the individual 
is also of Brahman. The same must be said of 
every desire and wish that determines action, for 
they all belong to Brahman. Since whatever avails 
to distinguish one individual from another and keep 
their experiences separate, belongs thus to Brah- 
man, Brahman himself will be affected by the limi- 
tations, while at the same time finite experiences get 

“‘ II, 1, 22. 

™II, 3, 42. 
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mixed up and individuality is lost. To attempt to 
keep up distinctions on the basis of the places {i.e., 
the bodies) wherein Brahman is manifested is a des- 
perate measure which forgets that in Brahman in 
whom all limitations are resolved there can be no 
room for distinctions of place.^“® 

This ought to be the last word on the advaita; 
yet it is not. If the text of iSrikantha’s Bhasya 
that has come down to us is reliable, there are in- 
dications in it which give considerable support to 
Appayya ’s statement that Srikantha "was at heart 
an advaitin of Samkara’s school. In spite of con- 
siderable similarities between Srikantha and Rama- 
nuja, it is difficult to apply to the former Thibaut’s 
conclusion about the teaching of the sutras, based 
largely on Ramanuja’s interpretation. “If now I am 
shortly to sum up the results of the preceding in- 
quiry as to the teaching of the sutras”, says Thi- 
baut, “I must give it as my opinion that they do 
not set forth the distinction of a higher and a lower 
knowledge of Brahman, that they do not acknow- 
ledge the distinction of Brahman and Isvara in 
Samkara’s sense; that they do not hold the cfoc- 
trine of the unreality of the world; and that they 
do not with Sarhkara proclaim the absolute identity 
of the individual with the highest self.’”-®* It has 
been already shown that sutra IV, 1, 3, teaches 
something very much like absolute identity of the 
two selves. We shall have occasion to revert to 
this later. Appayya ’s logic is well-nigh irresisti- 
ble where he tries to demonstrate that the non- 
intelligent world (aeit prapanca) is, for Srikantha, 
an illusory manifestation of Brahman (Brahma 


3 , 49 - 52 . . 

Iiitroductioix to the translation of the Vedanta Sutras (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. page e). 
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vivarta). This too we shall notice later. We do 
know definitely from the text of the Bhasya itself 
that Srikantha distingnishes between niranvaya 
upasakas and devotees of Saguna Brahman, and 
says of the former that they need not pass along 
the path of light, etc. (the devayana) after death; 
thus two Brahmans would seem to be recognised, 
as also a distinction in nature and results between 
the knowledge of the two. It would thus appear 
that Srikantha’s teaching diverges almost in every 
point from Thibaut’s view’- of the teaching of the 
Sutras. 

The references to the devotees of the Non- 
related occur in III, 3, 32; IV, 2, 13; and IV, 3, 1. 
They always begin with the words “some say”, etc. 
This need not imply that the view is unacceptable 
to Srlkantha, for his own viewr is occasionally in- 
troduced in that fashion; as when he mentions the 
doctrine of the anandamaya (blissful) self being 
Ci-^ lakti, a doctrine cardinal to his system, though 
• it 'is introduced with the words “Kecid ahulV’. 
Further, in the first of these passages, after saying 
that the sutra about the departure by the devayana 
not being compulsory is interpreted by “some” to 
mean that departure by that path is not prescribed 
for all devotees, e.g., the devotees of the niranvaya, 
he proceeds to justify that view with the words 
“tatra na dosah, in that (view) there is no defect”. 
While on this subject, however, it should also be 
noted that in IV, 3, 14, it is said that Brahman is 
higher than Narayana, the material cause of the 
world, and Hiranyagarbha, who is effected by 
Narayana, that this Brahman has been elsewhere 
described as Righteousness, Truth, the Supreme 
Brahman, dark and tawny in colour, diverse-eyed 
and so on, and again as Rudra, higher than the 
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universe, and that in consequence, it is unreasonable 
for the followers of the Vedas to imagine a higher 
Being than Siva. One wonders how all this is to 
be reconciled with the passages about the niranvaya 
upasakas. Is the Nirguna Brahman a toy, a con- 
cession to the demands of unreasonable children? 
Is it a lower, instead of being, as is usually sup- 
posed, a higher concept? For a definite answer to 
these questions, one looks to Srikantha in vain. 
What may be involved by way of logical implication 
is exhibited in Appayya Diksita’s interpretation, 
which will be considered in its proper place. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BRAHMAN AND THE WORLD HE CREATES. 

It has been already said^ that though Brahman 
cannot be made the object of demon- 
strative knowledge, He may yet be 
defined as distinct from other en- 
tities, by knowledge which will take us near Him, 
if not to Him (by tatastha, if not svarupa 
laksana) The janmadi sutra® defines Brah- 
man as the cause of tfie creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction of the world and of 
the functions of concealment and grace in respect 
of the soul (srsti, sthiti, samhara, tirobhava and 
anugraha). The two last mentioned functions are 
distinctive of Agamic doctrine. According to that 
doctrine, the soul is impure from the beginning of 
time, the impurity being innate as verdigris in 
copper. The only way to get rid of it is to engage 
in action, as‘ one passes metal through fire in order 
to purify it. Since action involves a cycle of birth 
and death, it is not likely to he undertaken unless it 
is presented as pleasant and attractive, while the 
soul’s own eternal perfection is concealed. This 
concealment of the real nature of things with a 
view to the ultimate good of the jivas is called tiro- 
bhava. It is an expression of the Lord’s energy, 
though, in view of the impurities with which it is 
associated, through which it operates, and to the 


"I, 1, 1. 

= I, 1, 2. 
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removal of -wHcli it is directed, that energy is itself 
tigTiratively known as an impurity (mala).® When 
hy successive performance of action, and enjoyment 
of the fruit thereof, the soul is purified and made fit 
for release, the Lord bestows grace on it and helps 
it on to the final realisation of what is essentially 
His own form. The creation, preservation and des- 
truction of the world result thus from the conceal- 
ing activity of Brahman, and they cease when the 
bestowal of grace supervenes.* Tirobhava and. anu- 
graha are the two termini without which the inter- 
vening processes have, as such, no significance; and 
the Agamic recognition® of these two functions is 


= Cp 

UiTsmTih ^Qirrrfiretsrff 

uesif wsoQuussreijui us it&j it. 

— Sivaprakasam, II, 2. 

When ill the commentary on the Vedmita Sutras, I, 1, 13, ^ri- 
hantha refers to tirodhana mala, it is difficult to determine whether 
Ms usage is the same as that of Mvaprakasam, or whether he means 
generally '/impurity that obscures ’h The Tamil lines quoted mean 
"the energy (of the Lord) known as Tirodhana is also spoken of as 
mala (impurity), since it associates with impurity and works towards 
its maturation.^/ Mkaiitha does not explain why a divine obscuring 
energy is necessary in addition to the impurity innate in souls. 
The SiddhMitin would say that the impurity being non-intelligent 
(acit) eannot.be active of itself; hence the need for tirodhana :5akti. 

^ There are intermediate periods of cessation known to us as 
pralaya, the object of which is to give some rest to souls weary of 
the transmigatory cycle ; thus, these periods too are indica tive of 
the Lord’s grace. It has to be noted that creation, etc., are of the 
non-intelligent world (acit prapanca) for, souls are eternal and 
not subject to creation or destruction. 

® The hve-f old division of function' is common to the Vaisnava 
Agamas as well, the ascription being made even in the case of the 
jlva ; the functions in his ease are perceiition, attachment, abandon- 
ment, mental impression and dissolution. See Lalcsmt Tantra, XIII, 
18 to 29, quoted by P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Outlines of Indian 
p. 183: "The jiva, too, always does the Five Actions. 
His activity as in blue, yellow, etc. (differentiated objects), is 
called creation by the wise. (His) attachnaent to objects is called 
sustenance (sthiti). His giving up an object grasped, on account 
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pressed into service by Srlkantha in the interpreta- 
tion of the janmadi sutra. 


The eanse so described is Himself uncreated, as 
oriaination of the Supreme Being is 

First cause is . m i « oi u. u. i 

unoriginated. impossible.^ Some texts no doubt 

say that in the beginning there was 
non-existence ; but that is inconsistent with other- 
texts like “Existence only this was in the begin- 
ning”, etc., and “In the state of darkness, when 
there was neither day nor night, neither Being nor 
Non-Being, Siva alone existed”, etc. Sruti also asks, 
“how can Being come out of Non-Being?” If, on 
the other hand, existence itself be the alleged cause. 
Brahman becomes His own cause ; and self-depend- 
ence is a fallacy to avoid in an attempt at causal 
explanation. 


Brahman is the Being signified by all names, 
primarily and not secondarily. The 
Mrva-saT)da-vaci. reference IS not to be. taken as ana- 
logous to the understanding of the 
child by the term “cradle”. All names and. forms 
are created by Brahman and are dependent on Him 
for their existence and functioning. Wherever a 
secondary significance is implied, there is either 
little in common between the term and the object so 
signified or else a relation as purely external as 
possible, as, for instance, between the child and. the 
cradle. Brahman, however, is the internal inform- 
ing entity in all existence, including names and 
forms. When we say “Here is a brahmin” we 


of tlid desire to grasp a new one is called destruction (samlirti) by 
those that know the tattva ^astras. Its vasana (deposit in the 
mind) is tirobhavaj its dissolution, anugraha.^V For the five-fold 
division of Vi§nu ’s samkalpa (called Sudarsana), see also 
budJmya BaTnhita, XIV, .vv. 14, 15. 

«II, 3, 9. 
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refer to the soul, not to the body; on the latter 
assumption, purificatory and other ceremonies 
would attach to the body and have no value for the 
soul. In the same way, all language primarily indi- 
cates Brahman, He being the Self of the world, as 
the jiva is the self of the body.'^ 


Creation: Tri- 
partition. 


The statements to the effect that Brahman is one 
only without a second or that in the 
created. beginning Siva alone existed cannot 

serve to negate the reality of souls 
which exist and are eternal. Souls are not created, 
though names and forms are; Brahman’s second- 
less existence implies the non-existence only of 
names and forms.® 

The elements that we perceive as such are not 
pure. Each of them, fire, water, and 
earth contains parts of the other two. 
The process of breaking up the pri- 
mary elements and reconstituting them, introducing 
a bit of each into the rest is called trivrtkarana (the 
process of making tripartite). Brahman is the 
author of name and form and also of tripartition.® 
Some would assign the tripartition to the four- 
faced Brahma, the reputed creator of the world; 
but this is putting the cart before the horse. We 
are told that Brahman created the waters and 
placed his virility therein. This developed into the 
golden egg, and Brahma came out of this egg. The 
process of making tripartite was already accom- 
plished before Brahma came on the scene. 


3, 17. Botli ^rikantlia and I^mannja import a negative 
into the interpretation of this sutra; ^ ‘ earacaravyapasrayastn syat 
tadvyapade^o'bhaktah’^, ete. 

* II, 3, 18. Cp. the Siddhanta interpretation of ^ * ekam eva ’ ^ as 
establishing the existence of only one god. 

»II, 4, 17. 
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It may, however, be thought that since the pro- 
cess of tripartition continues even after creation, as 
in the partition of food into fasces, flesh and the 
mind, Brahma may be taken to exercise that func- 
tion at least in the later stages. But the three-fold 
change that takes place in food is not a case of tri- 
vrtkarana at all; if it were so, one element, the 
grossest, would be of the nature of food, and the 
other two of the nature of fire and water, whereas 
we are told that flesh and mind are also of the 
nature' of food, not of the nature of fire and water. 
Subsequent changes, therefore, do not partake of 
the character of tripartition, whose special feature 
is that each element enters into combination vflth 
the rest, distinctive designations being applied to 
the effects, in accordance with the nature of the 
dominant element.^® 

Brahman is the dispenser of rewards.^^ It is 
not true that action brings about its 
of reward, for, in itself it is 

momentary; and, instead of invok- 
ing an unseen principle in the shape of apurva to 
make karma effective, it will be more in conformity 
with experience and the principle of parsimony to 
conceive the Lord as the dispenser of the fruit of 
action. For, we see that deities are invoked in 
ritual, and it is not right to postulate a fresh prin- 
ciple while these deities are kept as idle super- 
numeraries. The gods, ensouled by the Supreme 
Being bring about the fruit of action; hence, as 
established by both Sruti and reasoning, it is the 
Lord that is in the last resort responsible for bring- 
ing about the enjoyment of reward or 
punishment. The view is also consistent with the 

“II, 4, 18 and 19. 

“Ill, 2, 37. ■ 
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experience of what happens in the case of a king 
and his servants. The latter earn their reward 
through the grace of their master, not through the 
service of itself.^^ Those who believe that service 
is its own reward may find fault with the moral 
tone of this passage. But, it must be remembered 
that this part of the teaching is intended for those 
who do look for a reward other than what service 
itself can provide. To such, not the need for or the 
existence of the fruit, but the source of attainment 
is the only question. And it is desirable that they 
should be taught to look to the Supreme Being in 
that connection, as they may thereby become less 
self-centred and less self-confident. 

The existence that pervades all our perceptions 

The subject of judgments such as “the pot 

all existential exists”, “the cloth exists”, etc., is 
judgments. Brahman. It does not, however, fol- 

low that Eeality is confined to this “existentiality”, 
the varying appearances being unreal; 
if that were so, one might expect to know that 
reality by perception or other means of knowledge. 
But it is well known on the authority of Sruti that 
knowledge of Brahman cannot be had by any such 
means; Brahman cannot, therefore, be identified 
with bare “existentiality”. While Brahman is the 
existence which all our judgments imply, such bare 
existence does not exhaust the nature of Brahman, 
who is comprehensible only by devout meditation.^® 

“ ill, 3, 38, 39 and 40. 

“Ill, 2, 22 and 23. As against the view that the existentialitv 
(satta) eommoii to all our pereeptious of existeiits is Brahman, the 
material cause of the Universe, the Siddhantiu holds that satta is 
only a generic quality pertaining to both the world and its first 
Gmse, Bee Faramo’ksammsa Karilca, commentary on verse 48; 
also PB, p. 88. The apparently conflicting statements of ^rikantha 
in his commentaries on I, 1, 2 and III, 2, 22 and 23 are possibly 
due in part to the influence of the Siddhanta doctrine. 
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The present doctrine affords an interesting 
approximation to the theory of judgment, as for- 
mulated by Bradley and Bosanquet. The logical 
subject of every judgment is different from the 
grammatical subject, and is Reality, according to 
these two writers. When we say “Roses are red” 
we mean that “Reality is such that it is qualified by 
the content rose-redness”. This is, of course, dif- 
ferent from the statement that rosiness or redness 
or rose-redness all refer to the Real which is within 
all appearances; but there are great affinities be- 
tween the two positions. When, further, it is said, 
as by Srikantha, that the judgment “Roses exist” 
or “these are roses” derives its existential import 
from the existence of the Real, we get closer approxi- 
mation to the statement “Reality is such that it 
is qualified by rosiness”, which is the Bradleian 
way of putting it. From the point of view of that 
theory of judgment, Srikantha’s view of existen- 
tial judgments is an improvement on the general 
doctrine common to him and Ramanuja that Brah- 
man is sarva-sabda-vaei, the ultimate significance of 
all names. This latter doctrine is not even special 
to the Vedanta, being shared by the grammarians 
also. 

As the operative cause, the Lord is higher than 
Transceadence. ^be universe, though He is the soul 
thereof as its material cause; He is 
the ruler of the Universe; other than Him there is 
nothing to be known by the seeker of release. It 
is He who, at the time of departure, imparts the 
doctrine of the Taraka Brahman (the Saviour), 
whereby men realise their own being and become 
immortal. He is the Lord of all sacrifices, the 
best physician for the disease of sarnsara ; He is 
the Lord of Uma ; He dwells in the hearts of all ; it 
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is His supreme energy, Maya, that manifests itself 
in “the variegated flower-show called the 
Universe. 


Identification 
iritli Siva. 


The identification of Brahman with Siva has 
been indicated in the course of the 
last-mentioned definition of Brah- 
man. It remains for us to consider 
in some greater detail other passages where the 
same identification is effected and where it is shown 
that no other deity, not Hiranyagarhha nor Nara- 
yana can claim the same supremacy. The janmadi 
sutra gives eight names of Siva: Bhava, Sarva, 
Rudra, Isana, Pasupati, Ugra, Bhima and Maha- 
deva. All these are shown to be applicable to 
Brahman as defined by that sutra (i.e., the cause of 
the creation, etc., of the world). The first of these 
eight names signifies existence which runs through 
all things like a string; the next (Sarva) denotes 
the destroyer of all. It will be shown lateU® that 
only the cause of destruction can be the cause of 
creation as well. Isana is the possessor of illimit- 
able lordship. The name Pasupati indicates both 
the relation of the Lord to the creatures whom He 
rules and the bonds whereby He holds them. Eudra 
is He who drives away the miseries of the cycle of 
re-birth. Ugra is the transcendent light that can- 
not be surpassed or eclipsed by any other. The 
ruler of the world has also to inspire fear in the 
m inds of evil-doers ; hence He is Bhima. The Sup- 
reme Being is possessed of infinite splendour ; hence 
He is Mahadeva. The qualities required of Brah- 
man by the definition are amply met by the qualities 


‘ IV, 2, 16. 
‘I, 2, 9. 

21 
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signified by the eight names, which specifically de- 
note Siva. Brahman is thus none other than Siva.. 

The Samanvaya sutra^® establishes the same 
identity on the strength of the following : the Maho- 
panisad text about “Etam satyam param brahma 
purusam krsnapihgalam, urdhvaretam virupaksam 
visvarupaya vai namah, obeisance to Him who is 
righteousness, truth, the supreme Brahman, the 
purusa who is partly dark and partly fair, who has 
three eyes, whose virility is the uprising* fire, and 
who is of the form of the universe”; the Atharva- 
sikha injunction to meditate on Siva alone, the doer 
of what is auspicious, to the exclusion of all other 
deities; and the Svetasvatara declaration that men 
can indeed attain release without knowing Siva, 
when they can roll up the skies like a piece of hide. 

Sutras I, 1, 17 to 20 raise and answer the doubt 
as to whether the cause of the world is Brahma 
(Hiranyagarbha). Brahma cannot be the cause, 
for, while Sruti declares the Supreme Being to be 
beyond the worlds, Brahma only pervades the uni- 
verse. Further, it is said that they who know the 
cause attain liberation (ya enam vidur amytas te 
bhavanti).^'’' This can apply not to Brahma, but te 
Siva, by contemplation of whom alone release may 
be attained. The reference to Prajapati indicates 
not Brahma, but Siva in the sense of Pasupati. It 
is also stated by Sruti that Brahman witnessed the 
birth of Brahma and initiated the latter in the Vedas. 
In so far as creation is ascribed to the will and 
purpose of Prajapati, this may be not the original 
creation, but any one or more of the intermediate 
acts of creation, which Brahma as an aspect of 


“I, 1, 4. 

M<iJiopam§ad, X, 2. 
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Brahman, may well have undertaken. That the 
former stands in a relation of subordination to the 
latter is evident from the text which speaks of the 
Lord as “Brahmadhipatir brahmano’dhipatih”.^® 

Sutra I, 1, 21 shows that the golden person 
within the sun is Siva, though Sruti mentions only 
two eyes (aksini, in the dual) ; for, the third eye of 
Siva is ordinarily closed and cannot be compared 
to the lotus blossom mentioned in the text.“ Sutra 
I, 1, 22 makes it clear that the reference cannot be 
to Narayana, though he is usually spoken of as the 
lotus-eyed, and as residing in the centre of the solar 
orb; for, these are not special qualities with an un- 
ambiguous reference. Even human beings are 
spoken of as lotus-eyed. We have to look to other 
texts to determine the precise reference; and such 

Mahopanisad, XXI, S9. 

Appayya Diksita in iSTV elaborates these and other arguments. 
The number implied by the dual form is not a material part of the 
text ; the description would apply even to what has less or more than 
two. As ^rikantha says, if of two sons of a brahmin, who has three 
sons, it is said that they are like tire, the comparison has not the 
effect of denying the existence of the third son. As for the attri- 
bute of being lotus-eyed, it may be urged that the expression pun- 
darikak§a has acquired by usage a definite denotation, ISTara- 
yana. Even if this be admitted, the same definiteness cannot be 
claimed for the split-up components of the name,* and the text 
speaks not of pundarikak§a (the lotus-eyed) but of one who has 
eyes like the I'otus (pundarikam evam aksini). The former may be 
a significant singular name, but the latter is only a general name, 
whose specific denotation, if any, will have to be determined by other 
considerations. It must be noted that Bamanuja's explanation of 
kapyasam, etc. (see VeddriJia SanpraJia, Pandit Beprint, pp. 234- 
235), is not as simple as Srikantha^s. He says of the eyes that 
they are ^ ‘ gambhirambhas samudbhuta sumr§ta nala ravi-kara-vika- 
sita pundarikadala ama]^yatek§anah, pure eyes long as the petals of 
the white lotus which grows in deep water on a stout stalk and is 
made to blossom by the rays of the sun’^ The commentator Sudar- 
Aana, shows how this implies three possible explanations of kapya- 
sam: kapi is the sun, he who absorbs water; kapi is the stalk which 
absorbs water, and supports the lotus; kapyasam is what rests on 
the waters, ie., the lotus. It has been suggested by a friend (Mr. 
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passages are to be found in the Mo/iopamsad, where 
after the praise of the sun as splendour, strength 
and fame, as purusa and as the Lord of all creatures, 
it is said that all is Eudra and obeisance is offered to 
the golden-armed one, the lord of gold, the lord 
of Ambika, the lord of Uma, and so on. 

It is also seen^® that Narayana is only an upa- 
saka (a devotee), not the object of meditation, 
Paramesvara alone being dhyeyah, worthy of con- 
templation. The first part of this conclusion follows 
from the words “padmakosapratikasam”, etc., of the 
Narayananuvaka ; the lotus-bud is the heart of 
Narayana, and the Supreme Being established 
therein is necessarily another, vis., Siva. Though 
in the MahopavtAsad^^ Visnu is not included among 
the manifestations of the Supreme Being, the defi- 
ciency may be made up by a reference to the 
Kaivalya Upanisad which repeats the text “Sa 
brahma sa sivas sendras soksarah paramasvarat” 
and goes on to say that He himself is Visnu, prana, 
time (or death), fire and so on. That this Being 
is no other than Siva is clear from the earlier 
portion of the Kaivalya text which describes Him 
as the three-eyed consort of Uma.^^ As for the 
statement in the Narayananuvaka that Narayana 
is the supreme Brahman ( Nar ay ana-par am- 
brahma), this ought to be interpreted as Narayanat 
param brahma, i.e., Brahman higher than Nara- 

T. ]Sr^rayaBaii, Advocate, Mylapore) that Bamanuja probably got 
the idea from the TiruvaymoU; 

finwesiOf mediri ^rrQ€ 0 n'S(^m 

s<omQu0m ( 9 , 5 , 9 )* 

2 , 2 - 4 . 

30 . 

^“The satt^e omi^siion in the Mdhcypani^ad and the same maaner 
of supplemeBtiirg it are noticed by Haradattaearya in (see 

Appendix II), and by Appayya Uteita in 
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yana.^® The triiith. of this position is testified to 
by Smrti. The wondrous form exhibited by 
Krsna to Arjnna is spoken of as the supreme form 
of the Lord (paramam rupam aisvaram).^* And 
Siva says in the Mahabhdrata that Krsna is His 
devotee, and that there is none dearer to Him than 
Krsna?® 

A detailed consideration from beginning to end of 
the daharavidya, as expounded in the Mahopanisad, 
will show that Paramesvara alone is taught to be 
the object of that contemplation throughout. First 
comes the description of the Lord as minuter than 
the atom and as residing in the hearts of all 
creatures; the glory of that Lord is perceived by 
him whose sorrows have ceased by the Lord’s grace. 
Next we are told that from Him proceed the seven 
praiias (meaning the eleven senses) ; this indicates 
that He is the immanent material cause of the world. 
Then comes the statement that the great sage Eudra 
saw Hiranyagarbha being born ; this indicates His 
omniscience and His transcendence of the world, 
including Brahma, the first of created Beings, and 
thus shows that Eudra is the transcendent operative 
cause also. The Being that is in the supreme 
ether (i.e., the Bliss of Brahman) can be realised by 
those who have renounced the world, and who, 
having ascertained the sense of the Vedanta, and 
pursuing the path of asceticism with a pure mind, 
contemplate Brahman as residing in the ether of 
the heart. This Being is Mahesvara ; that Mahes- 
vara in the context means only Siva is made clear 
by the text which comes immediately after the 
Narayananuvaka about the Being that is Eighteous- 


“ I, 2, 5. 

-* Bhagamd Gltd, XI, 9. 

2 , 6 . 
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ness and Truth, that is partly dark and partly fair 
and so on.^® The sense of the whole text being 
thus one and continuous, Narayana, who finds men- 
tion in one anuvaka in the middle, can be not the 
object of contemplation whose nature is otherwise 
determined already, but only the person who con- 
templates. Though there are many devotees of 
Brahman, Narayana is mentioned preferentially 
as he is the principal devotee of Siva, than whom 
indeed none is dearer to Siva. That Narayana 
may himself be the object of devotion is a possibi- 
lity ruled out by the amiksanyaya, according to 
which a specific appropriation having been made 
(as of cream to the Visvedevas), a further appro- 
priation or predication is unjustifiable.^’^ Since 
Narayana meditates on himself as non-different 
from Brahman, the ascription of the qualities of 
the latter to the former is not inappropriate.^® 

The Being that destroys the world is Siva, since 
that capacity can exist in no inferior Being. That 
He is also the cause of all things is seen from the 
text, “when there was darkness, and neither day 
nor night, neither Being nor non-Being, Siva alone 
existed.”^® The primal darkness here mentioned 
is not inconsistent with the existence of Siva, for, 
darkness means only the absence of specific know- 
ledge, such as arises on the creation of name and 

Tlie sequence here mentioned is observed only in the Dravida 
recension. 

2, 8, The cream is appropriated to the Visvedevas even in 
the injunction that prescribes an offering to the latter (the utpatti 
vidhi) ; the whey must therefore be appropriated to some other 
deity or deities. In the same way, the text which mentions medita- 
tion and the objects thereof defines the latter as Mahe^vara, Eudra 
and so on. A later definition with a different denotation is there- 
fore inappropriate. 

See 42 (also Appendix II). 

^^jSvet, TV, 18. 
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form, whieli were unevolved at that stage. -The 
destructive activity of the Lord is not due to anger 
or hatred which are tamasic qualities. We are 
authoritatively told that Siva is beyond tamas, and 
possesses the opposite qualities of wisdom, freedom 
from attachment and so on.®® 

He who meditates on the Pranava is guided by 
the saman-hymns to the world of Brahma, where 
he perceives the Self that is higher than all the 
q'ivas. The Being so perceived is Siva, and Brahma- 
loka refers to the world of Siva. The expression 
“jiva ghana, collection of individuals or collective 
individual ’ ’ denotes Brahma ; since the Self per- 
ceived is higher than that, Siva must be meant. 
Bht the word ‘'purusa” used in the context com- 
monly refers to Narayana, who too is higher than 
Brahma ; it is also said elsewhere that released 
souls constantly perceive the supreme abode of 
Visnu (tad visnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti 

^*’1, 4, 27j III, 2, 35. Appayya Dik§ita in MTV (p. 20) cites 
numerous passages from the Agamas and Puranas in support of this 
position. Thus, he says : ^ ' ^ is the supreme energy known as Bhava- 
ni that manifests herself as purusa. There is but one energy of Para- 
niesvara that divides herself into four: as enjoyment she becomes Bha- 
vanij as enj oyer Visnu; in anger she is Kali; and Durga in war,’ say 
the Agamas. ‘What is IJma, that is Hari, what is Hari, that is diva’s 
eonsort. ’ / Thou art prakrti; the purusa is Pudra; thou bearest 
his seed; the five-faced Brahma came out of thy navel’ says the 
Brahmanda Parana. The Vayu Purana says, ‘there is no difference 
between us ; without a doubt thou art my ^akti ; thou art the Moon 
and I the Sun, thou the night and I the day.’ , There is also the 
story of Siva and Visnu entering the Devadaru forest, as husband 
and wife.’^ 

Appayya makes out both in AL and sN that in the present 
•context any statement about the identity of ^iva and Viignu is 
irrelevant; what iSrikantha has to show is the identity of the abode 
of Visnu with that of ^iva; it is well-known from the Agamas and 
Puranas that Cit-Sakti is the material cause of Vi§nu and that 
^iva and Vi§nu are identical; the conclusion is inevitable that Aiva 
and i^akti are- identical though i§rikantha only suggests it without 
making it explicit. 
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surayah). Narayana, however, is not the Self re- 
ferred to; the “supreme abode of Visnu” denotes 
the supreme ‘‘akasa, the effulgent expanse” that is 
Siva-Sakti, which, indeed, in its primary manifesta- 
tion as enjoyer is called purusa or Visnu.®’- The 
Being- that is perceived is said to be higher than 
the universe (visvadhikah) whereas Narayana is 
only of the form of the universe (visvarupah). 
Passages like “ Narayana -param-brahma,” “Etam 
satyam pai-am brahma,” etc., also indicate the 
existence of a Being who is higher than Narayana 
and no other than Siva; the text “purusam krsna- 
pihgalam” shows that the word purusa is applica- 
ble to Siva also. It is appropriate to refer to Siva- 
Sakti as the abode of Visnu, since between Siva 
and Visnu, there is a ditference not of being, but 
only of function, the former being the operative 
and the latter the material cause of the universe. 


The supreme person (Uttamapurusa) mentioned 
by the Chandogya Upanisacl, as what is attained on 
liberation, is Siva, not Narayana ; for, though Puru- 
sottama usually denotes the latter, that significance 
is inconsistent with the declaration of non-return, 
in the case of those who have realised the supreme 
Self. Only the very highest Being can be meant, 
and that is Siva ; He being higher than all individuals 
(jivebhyah adhikah) may be designated Uttama- 
purusa.®^ 

Sutras III, 2, 30 to 34 show that there is nothing 


There is no 
Being higher 
than Brahman, 


higher than Brahman, though the 
occasional references thereto as a 
bridge and so on may suggest that 


Brahman leads to what is higher. 


“I, 2, 9. 

3, 41. This is eminently a ease for the application of 
famous argument about the occasions on which general 
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Brahman is spoken of as a setu (embankment) be- 
cause he functions as a bank, as it were, keeping 
the worlds apart. He is all that is, and higher 
than all that is. He cannot be attained except by 
His own grace. “He whom He chooses, to him He 
reveals His person” says Sruti.®® He is, therefore, 
both the end attained and the means of attainment. 
Other expressions indicative of finitude may be 
similarly interpreted or shown to be figiTrative state- 
ments helpful in meditation. 

Is there any Being equal to Brahman, though 
not higher than Him? This seems 
Him^ possible, because of numerous pass- 

ages ascribing parallel attributes 
to Siva and .Visnu, such as being the material 
cause of the world, being the means of liberation, 
presence in the supreme ether as well as in the 
ether of the heart, superiority to darkness, and so 
on. But this parallelism cannot affect other 
passages where the final supremacy of Siva alone 
is repeatedly affirmed. In the light of these, the 
predication of the same qualities with reference to 
Narayana has to be differently interpreted. As 
the creator of Hiranyagarbha, Narayana is the 
material cause of the world; but, being the con- 
troller, Siva is also the cause of the world. Prom 
Siva, the transcendent Lord, first arises the 
supreme energy (Para-Sakti). This Sakti in the 
capacity of enjoyer is called purusa, who is, thus, 
but a manifestation of the greatness of Siva. Since 
the effect cannot come about but for the will of the 
agent, the agent is higher than the material cause ; 

names can function as signifeant singular names. Purusottama may 
mean Narayana, but not uttama purusa. The components once split uj) 
have their own significance, and regard must be had thereto in 
determining the denotation of the fi-esh compound. 

^^Katlia, II, 23. 
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but the qualities of the former are often ascribed 
to the latter, as the two work in close harmony.®^ 

The identification of Brahman with Siva has 
been set out in some detail, it being one of the car- 
dinal points of Srikantha’s system. There are 
numerous other passages which have not found 
mention here for fear of undue prolixity.®® The 
argument, is based in essence on texts declaring the 
ultimate supremacy of Siva, which supremacy is 
sought to be reconciled with the claims of other 
deities, not only by the bare declaration of their 
inferiority, but by their subsumption as manifesta- 
tions more or less direct of Siva himself. The 
procedure is interesting, if not highly original, and 
does credit both to the heart and head of Srikantha ; 
that it has the sanction of Sruti, Srikantha shows 
quite elaborately, though his is not the wealth- of 
illustration and argument subsequently put for- 
ward by his commentator, Appayya Diksita. 

The qualities of Birahman may now be briefly 
noticed. It is believed that the 
Brahma text, “neti, neti, not 
ubhaya-iingatva. thus, not thus” denies all qualities of 
Brahman, since the statement fol- 
lows closely on the de'claration of two forms, sensi- 
jfi ble and super-sensible (murta and amurta). The 

negation, it is thought, extends to both of these 
with the result that nothing can be predicated of 
Brahman. Such a conclusion ignores the fact that 
but for the earlier part of the Sruti one would never 
have thought of predicating either form, sensible 
or super-sensible. In first making that affirmation 
and thqn denying it in toto, Sruti seems to achieve 
self-stultification, a supposition consistent neither 


«ni, 2, ss. 

of theses passages mil be found in Appendix III-c. 
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with its character nor with its authority. The 
negation should be taken to mean that the nature 
of Brahman cannot be exhausted by the qualities 
already mentioned, by the this-mueh-ness predicated 
in the context ; such an interpretation is quite in 
harmony with the illimitable nature of the infinite 
Brahman.®® 

Brahman is characterised by both sets of attri- 
butes, positive and negative. He is the treasure- 
house of all auspicious qualities. He is free from 
anything that is defective or objectionable. All the 
negative statements about Brahman predicate of 
Him the absence of objectionable qualities alone 
(heya-guna-r^itya).®^ Asl the cause of creation, 
etc.. He has ail the qualities looked for, but not 
found, in other suggested causes, such as pradhana, 
karma, kala, and so on.®® 

These qualities are both physical and non-physi- 
cal. Brahman is connected with a 
body, though the connection does not 
lead to imperfection, as Sruti assures 
us of the contrary. The analogy of the jiva being 
imperfect in the same circumstances does not apply ; 
for, the jiva has his true nature concealed by the 
will of the Lord, and his connection with the body 
is not voluntary, but due to karma, whereas. Brah- 
man who is self-effulgent InteUigenee and Bliss as- 
sumes forms at His own will. That the jiva and 
Paramesvara may be connected with the same body 
and yet possess different characteristics is clear 
from the Bvetasvatara text which speaks of two birds 
sitting on the same tree, one of whom eats the 
fruit, while the other does not taste it. 

III, 2, 21. 

« III, 2, 25. 

“II, 1, 36. 
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Kot bare in- 
telligence. 


Brahman’s possession of physical form is es- 
tablished indirectly too by the denial of hunger, 
thirst, old age, etc. These are properties of bodies, 
as we know them; there is no occasion for their 
being denied in the case of Brahman, except on the 
assumption that Brahman has a body.®® 

As for the non-physical qualities, it is thought by 
some that Brahman is Intelligence 
alone, on the ground that He is said 
to be Intelligence. But there is no 
force in this contention. The name “golden crown” 
does not preclude the possibility of the crown being 
set with precious stones (III, 2, 16). Further, the 
same Taittinya Sruti which in one place describes 
Brahman as knowledge ( jnanam) refers to Him later 
as vipascit,^® which means, “He whose intelligence 
perceives the manifold collections of things.” Per- 
ception of the manifold not being excluded from the 
earlier predication of undifferentiated knowledge, it 
follows that no such exclusion can apply to the 
auspicious qualities either. 

The qualities that necessarily go with the concep- 
tion of Brahman as cause are omni- 
science, omnipotence, independence, 
eternal contentment, beginningless 


3, 38 and 39. Negation is not aimless; it arises only 
when there is occasion for the affirmation of that which is denied. 
Cp. the Bradleian theory of negation: ^‘But in the negative judg- 
ment, where ‘yellow’ is denied, the positive relation of ‘yellow’ 
to the tree must precede the exclusion of the relation. The judg- 
ment can never anticipate the question What negation must 

begin with is the attempt on reality, the baffled approach of a 
qualification” (Frinciphs of Logic, 2nd. ed., I, p. 115). This part 
of the Bradleian doctrine remains unchanged, though, in other parts^ 
it underwent considerable alteration as the result of Bosanquet ’s. 
criticism. See also Terminal Bssav VI in the FrimMplss 'of Logic, 
II, pp. 662-673. 

^“So’snute sarvan kaman saha Brahmana vipaseiteti (Taitt,,, 

ii, 1). 
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understanding, and undiminished 
science, etc. energy. No one who does not know 

all that is to be known can undertake the work 
of creation, etc. Brahman, moreover, is not merely 
the material cause of the world, but the directing 
agent as well. Omniscience must, therefore, be an 
essential characteristic. That Brahman possesses it 
is established by His authorship of Sruti. The 
author of that body of unquestionable authoritative 
knowledge must Himself be all-knowing.'*^ His know- 
ledge is not of the same kind as that of the sages 
who know all the Vedas, for the latter know only the 
product, while BIrahman is the producer, and the 
author is always greater than the work. His know- 
ledge is not exhausted by nor fully expressed in the 
work. This is evident from the fact that the Scrip- 
tures treat of some topics generally, some by impli- 
cation, and only a few in full. Knowledge of this 
kind cannot claim to be omniscience. 

This understanding must result from Brahman’s 
own nature ,• if it were dependent on another source 
or had a beginning in time, it would not endure for 
ever; and when it ceased. Brahman’s functioning 
would also cease. Such a Being could be only an 
intermediate cause like minor deities, not the First 
Cause. Brahman, therefore, is anadi-bodha. 

Intelligence divorced from power is ineffective. 
The First Cause is, therefore, aU powerful and is 
not under the orders of any Being other than Him- 
self. Thence the possession of svatantra (indepen- 
dence) and anantasakti (omnipotence). And the 
creative activity follows out of the Self, unhindered 
and undimmed; hence His alupta-sakti (undimd- 
nished energy). Even though endowed with all 
these qualities, Brahman would make ah undesira- 
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ble ruler, if he were a slave to the senses, at the 
mercy of every passing desire. Eternal content- 
ment must be characteristic of Him; and of this 
we are assured by Sruti which says that He delights 
in prana and that His bliss is of the mind (prana- 
ramam, mana anandam).^^ What need is there for 
Him to seek happiness outside of Himself through 
the external senses, when His own Sakti, called the 
supreme ether (paramakasa) abounds in Bliss 

We know from the Taittiriya Sruti that Bliss is 
indeed of the essence of Brahman; that text descri- 
bes the Bliss of Brahman after leading up to it 
through a description of various other kinds and 
grades of bliss.'*^ Nor is there room to hold that 
since the suf&x “mayat” in ‘‘anandamaya” signi- 
fies what is effected, Brahman is other than the 
anandamaya self; for “mayat” denotes abundance 
as well. Even of this abundance of Bliss, Brahman 
is spoken of as the support, thus implying a distinc- 
tion between the two; but the distinction is only 
between Brahman and His ovn Intelligence-energy 
(Oit-Sakti),^® and this is a distinction without a dif- 

^Taiit., I, 6, 

«I, 1, 2; I, 2, 11. 

*'Tain., 11 , 8 . 

For two other ways of meeting this difficulty (both mentioned 
by Srikantha), see Chapter I, ante p. 36 j but, from the consistent 
reference to Cit-^akti as aka^a (lit. effulgent expanse) and as 
ananda (Bliss), it. would appear that iSrikantha himself preferred 
the present interpretation to the other two, though he refers to it in 
that context, as the view of ^'sbme^\ Appayya Bik^ita furnishes 
his own argument for identifying the anandamaya self with Cit- 
jSakti, not Brahman directly. ‘'Mayat'', he says, can, according to 
grammatical rules, signify abundance in regard only to the denota- 
tion of the expression of which it forms part, not as referred ta 
something else of which it is an attribute. Thus “annamaya " would 
mean “abundance of food", — ^if we think of food as such, not in 
relation, say, to a sacrifice of which it forms part; in the latter 
case, the meaning would be “effected by food", “mayat" becom- 
ing a vikafaSabda, an expression indicating a modification or a 
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The first chapter of the Sutras undertakes numer- 
ous identifications of Brahman with 
imperishaM- person within the eye (aksini-puru- 
lity, internal sa), with the Imperishable (aksara), 
miership, etc. ^rjth the internal ruler (antaryamin), 
with the object of perception (Iksati 
karma) by released souls, and so on; but it is not 
necessary to enter into these in detail. The reason- 
ing in all the cases is based on relevant texts occur- 
ring earlier or later in the same context, in the 
light of which it is impossible to understand a refer- 
ence to unconscious matter or to the finite self, or, 
indeed, to anything short of the Supreme Brahman. 
Illustrations have been given already of the proce- 
dure, while discussing related topics. In view, how- 
ever, of the importance of the doctrine of akasa in 
Srikantha’s philosophy, the identification of Bhah- 
man with akasa is set out here. The word literally 
means that which shines everywhere (samantat 
prakasate). Because of this all-pervasive splendour 
it can be neither limited nor inert. It is of the 
nature of Intelligence and Bliss, the substrate of 
the various manifestations, intelligent and non- 
intelligent, which rise therein as bubbles on a vast 
expanse of water. It is the material cause of the 
world, the supreme energy of Brahman, otherwise 
called Cidambaram, which is, literally, the effulgent 
expanse of Intelligence.*’^ 

Sutras 1, 1, 23 and 24 read thus : Akasas tallingat ; 
identi- ata eva pranah. The two together 

charaeteristie. If the term “anandamaya” were applied to Brah- 
man, '^mayat'’ would mean modification instead of abundance, for, 
Cit-^akti is Bliss and Cit-^akti' is an attribute of Brahman. Hence, 
the anandamaya self is Cit-^akti. 
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constitute one topic, the reasoning 
fication -witii applied being identical. The world 
is said to have originated from akasa^® 
and again from prana.^® The akasa 
and prana here mentioned do not denote the elemental 
ether or the vital air, these being themselves creat- 
ed entities. The Taittirlya Upamsad, _ does no 
doubt say that all beings came out of_ prapa ; that 
however represents not the final teaching, but only 
a stage in the realisation of the final truth that 
Bliss is that which creates and sustains all Beings 
and into which they all return. Hence, the vital 
air and the elemental ether are not meant. Here, 
the bhasyakara raises a question as to the signifi- 
cance of the word “elemental” used ‘by himself to 
qualify ether, and replies that the _ supreme akasa, 
the glory that is Intelligence and Bliss, the Cit-Sakti 
of Brahman is not meant to be excluded, unlike the 
elemental ether ; for, that supreme energy is i^ideed 
the cause of the origination, sustenance, etc., ot all 
beings.'*^ It will be seen later that Appayya fastens 
on this very doubt and answer as significant ele- 
ments of grikantha’s doctrine, corroborating his 
thesis that the Sivadvaita of the latter is basically 
identical with the Advaita of gamkara. 

The arnall ether (dahara akasa) within the heart®^ 

The dahara is Brahman. It is that Brahma-loka 
atasa. to which creatures return from day 

^ SaTV§.iai ha va imaiii bhutani akasadeva samatpadyante, 
rakaSarai pratyastam yanti: OTi., I, 9, 1. 

^"Sarvani ha va imani bhutani pranam evabhisamvitoti : lUd-, 
I, 11,5. 

3. 

To raise and answer doubts arising from the words of the com- 
mentator is a special feature of a Bha^ya, as distinguished from a 
vyakhyana or vrtti. 

^ CKYlll, 1, 1, et seq. 
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io day and yet know not.®® As seen from another 
1§rnti passage,®^ this means that every day in sleep 
•they retnrn to Brahman (referred to as “Sat”) 
and yet know not that they have been %vith Brahman. 
The dahara akasa to which they return must, there- 
fore, be none other than Brahman. Further, it is 
said of this akasa that it is free from sin, sorrow, 
old age, death, and so on.®® Such qualifications can 
apply only to Brahman, not to the jiva, who is limit- 
ed, or to the pradhana, which is non-intelligent and 
inert. 

Though some passages®® speak of that which is 
within the akasa as the ruler of all, controller of 
all, etc., yet meditation is not to be confined to what 
is within, nor is the relation to be contemplated as 
between abode and the dweller within. From the 
.assertion of the qualities of freedom from sin, etc., 
it follows that akasa is itself to be contemplated ; and 
these qualities characteristic of the supreme Being 
cannot attach to what is only His abode. Hence, a 
relation of non-difference has to be understood as 
between the two, a relationship of substance and 
attribute, — dahara akasa as Cidambaram, the ra- 
ffia nt expanse of Intelligence, being the attribute of 
Brahman.®’^ 


“ CJt; VIII, 3, 2. 

“16., VI, 9, 2. 

“16., VIII, 1, 5. 

Brh.j IV, 4, 22; MaJiopanisacJ/ XII, 28 (tasniin yadaiitastadti- 
pasitavyam). 

3, 13 to 16. The word Cidamharanx is used here for about 
the sixth time to signify the ejffulgeiit expanse of Intelligence 
(Cidakasa, i.e,, Para-^akti). Its use in this context may have a 
special significance, iix so far as the temple and the worship at 
^fidambaram are symbolic of daharopasana. 

23 
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Brahman is both the material and the operative 
cause of the world. The fact that 
4. in our experience the two kinds of 
..SttopSr- cause are not identical, need not 
tive cases. prGveiit US from accGptmg tliG 

of tliis doctriiiG basod oii &ruti. If 
Brahman were not the material cause, both the 
promissory statement®® and the examge be 

falsified. That statement is to the effect that by 
knowledge of the one, knowledge of all is brought 
about; the illustration is from clay and things made 
of clay. The identity of cause and effect here in- 
dicated cannot be true if the material cause be con- 
ceived as other than Brahman.“® _ 

That Brahman is the efficient cause as well fol- 
lows from the desire and willing ascribed to Him 


'^Ekaviifianeua sarvavijnana pratijila. It is worth noting that 
thouglr wXg to conserve the anthoritativeness of this promrssor^ 
statement the^ ^aiva Siddhantin does not concede that is the 

material cause of the universe. The attempt to make out that Brahman 
in conjunction with maya or sakti functions as the ' 

no favour with him, for, he contends, to be a material cause any 
sense— whether as co-operating with maya as each strand of ^ rope c - 
operates with the other, or as qualified by maya— is to be subject t 
tonsformatioii; and the texts which proclaim Brahman s immutability 
are more direct and more authoritative than 

ment about universal knowledge resulting from knowledge of the 
One. The latter has, therefore, to be understood figurativelj. Jns^ 
as from knowledge of the one (clay) there results knowfec.ge ot the 
rest (posts, etc.), where the two are non-different in nature, so too^ 
even where there is differeiice, as between God ^“'3- universe, 
knowledge of the latter results from knowledge of the former 
(PB P. 87). Siva is the Lord of the universe, and knowledge- 
of the owner implies knowledge of His possessions. He who under- 
stands the king may be said to understand his ministers as well 
(M&miyam, p. 126). The efficient cause, as directing the niaterial 
cause, inay itself be said to be the material cause, but this is only 
a mode of speech with Httle value; for, in this sense, even the potter 
is a material cause of the pot {PB, p. 87; JUdpadij/am, p. 126). 
It must be confessed that the Siddhantin 's position is even less- 
intelligible than Srlkantha's. 

™I, 4, 23. 
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(I, 4, 24). It is not possible to choose one of the 
two kinds of cause and identify Brahman therewith, 
for, the texts predicate of Him both kinds of causa- 
tion. Siva is both visvadhika and ^dsvakara (above 
the universe, and of the form thereof).®® It is also 
said that Brahman creates Himself®^ and that He 
transforms Himself.®^ Now, there is great diffi- 
culty in conceiving of a perfect Being as undergoing 
transformation even at His own hands; for, trans- 
formation means impermanence, which is synonym- 
ous with imperfection. How then may parinama 
(transformation) be predicated of Brahman? 

. There is no harm, according to Srikantha, for, as 
he claims, his is a unique conception of parinama. 
It is a change, not of Brahman, but in Brahman, — 
not of substance but of form; — ^it is a manifesta- 
tion, a development from subtle to gross. To use 
a favourite analogy repeated ‘ elsewhere, the 
change is like the growth from childhood to youth; 
virility which was absent from the former is mani- 
fested in the latter, though it was there, all the time 
latent. The world, as characterised by distinc- 
tions of name and form, is not a creation out of 
nothing. It has all been evolved, in regular order 
by the Lord from His Sakti. Prior to creation 
there was darkness, a state of neither day nor night, 
of neither Being nor Non-Being; at that time Siva 
alone existed, one without a second. From Him 
proceeded the ancient Prajna (otherwise called 
Jnana-Sakti) the destroyer of that primal darkness. 
The Lord, who, as cause, had for His body neither 
name nor form except in a subtle condition, desired 
that in His effected condition the distinctions should 


® I, 4, 25. 

4, 26. Tadatmanam svayam akuruta {Taitt., II, 7). 
«2I, 4, 27. 
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”be made manifest. When (they were manifested, 
He entered them and He became all things real and 
unreal. Thus is the Svetdsvatara text interpreted 
by Srikantha. Elsewhere,"® he says, the Lord, 
through his lecha-Sakti, desired “may I become 
many”; by Jnana-Sakti he considered the means 
and instruments necessary; with Kriya-Sakti he 
created the universe which is like a picture painted 
on the wall of Iccha-Sakti. 

The conception of Sakti is of inestimable value 
in Srikantha’s system. Energy can 
of treated at will as either identi- 

cal with or different from the ener- 
giser. Hence, Brahman, who, as Appayya says, 
is neither the energiser nor the energy alone, but 
the former as qualified by the latter, can be the 
material as well as the operative cause of the uni- 
verse ; He can be immanent in His creation and yet 
transcendent; He can take all forms, engage in all 
actions, and yet not suffer. He is unity-in-duality, 
an identity-in-difference, a personality that is un- 
limited, a grade of Miss that is untrammelled, a 
Self that is its own other, the philosopher’s ideal 
and the poet’s dream. The only drawback is that 
this concept, from the standpoint of finite intelli- 
gence, stands our questioning as little as its com- 
ponents, identity or difference. The two aspects, 
each in its turn both necessary and baffling, may be 
more or less mechanically put together; and it may 
be permitted to us to doubt whether any system 
of theism, inclusive of Srikantha’s, has achieved 
more than this. Eeligion, however, is more than 
philosophy, as life is more than logic. And, as 
religion, this doctrine of maya-sabala Brahman, of 
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the Being’ that is partly dark and partly tawny, 
showing His spiritual composition even in His 
physical frame, is endowed vith infinite possibili- 
ties of calling forth enlightened fervour and devo- 
tion. Srikantha, who is a clear enough writer (ex- 
cept when he is in a hurry for no obvious reasons), 
possesses a style simple, terse and unadorned. But 
even he grows diffuse and rises to heights of poetic 
expression when he starts to write of the glory of 
Para-Sakti. She is the form of the Lord, of His 
very nature, figuring as His wisdom, strength and 
activity. She is of the form of the intelligent and 
non-intelligent worlds that express His glory; 
she is existence, knowledge and bliss ; she 
is unrestricted and undefined. It is she, indeed, 
that constitutes the forms and the qualities of Brah- 
man. But for her, neither the six attributes nor 
the eight names would be predicable of Siva. To 
greater heights than this, it is difficult to rise in the 
conception of a deity. 

Brahman is non-dilferent from the universe, just 
as the pot is non-different from the 
of which it is made. The text 

effect. which gives this illustration uses 

the words “vacarambhanam vikaro 
namadheyam”. This may be interpreted in two 
Avays. The pot is that which is broad-based and so 
on; the name is the word used to refer to that 
object; both arq the causes of vaca, i.e., speech 
and action based thereon. Though clay and its 
modifications are substantially identical, yet, in res- 
pect of name and form, which subserve the purposes 
of speech and action, they are different ; but the 
difference is not ultimate, clay alone being the real- 
ity of pots, etc., as seen from the judgment “that 
A’ory clay was made into the pot,” and from the 
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recognition of qualitative and quantitative identities 
between cause and effect. The other interpretation 
is as follows : the form “pot” does not denote a fresh 
substance other than clay, being but the object of the 
judgment “this is a pot.” Yet names like pot, not 
applicable to the original substance are applicable 
to the present form, since the truth of the names 
is but the clay. Interpreted either way, what the 
text intends to teach is the identity of cause and 
effect, the former being subtle and self-contained, the 
latter gross and evolved. The evolution may be 
compared to the unfolding of a piece of cloth origi- 
nally rolled up and the setting it up as a tent.®^ 

And yet the cause is not completely one vtith the 
effect, as otherwise several difficulties 
Difference lie- arise. For one thing, the world is 
t-ween cause and mostly noii-intelligent, whereas the 
cause is intelligent. How can the 
former proceed from the latter? 
There is no impossibility here; for, we do observe 
causal relationship even among objects of an unlike 
nature; scorpions, for example, are generated from 
cow-dung.®® Further, if complete identity were 

1, 15 to 20. Tlie tent illustration is paralleled in the 8JS, I, 
24. €f. also MTS, vv, 49, 67 and 69. 

^ i§rikantha ’s treatment of this problem is rather inadequate, es- 
pecially as compared with !§amkara’s and Ramanujans. The origi- 
nation of scorpions from cow-dung, even if authoritative, is suscep- 
tible of another explanation; the scorpion, though a living moving 
thing, has also a body, i.e., something in common with its alleged 
cause. What is there in common between Brahman that is pure 
Intelligence and the world of matter? Ramanuja raises this ques- 
tion, but gives no satisfactory answer; he provides only what he 
considers to be a better example, the generation of worms in 
honey. The difficulty applies to this example too, for it is possible 
to eonceive of some common feature betAveen the two, since they 
are not opposed in the way Brahman and matter are. It may be 
thought that ^rikantha has provided an answer to tins difficulty, 
In so far as an answer is possible, by the oft-iepeated analogy of the 
;growth of hair, nails, etc., occurring in the body only so long 
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clairaed, all the defeots of the effects would inhere in 
the cause, at the time of absorption ; and this is 
unacceptable. The whole -world, ijitelligent and 
non-intelligent, whether as subtle or gross, consti- 
tutes the body of Isvara; change, ignorance and 
other undesirable qualities attach to this body, while 
glorious qualities like permanence, omniscience, etc., 
belong to the Self. This is paralleled in the growth 
of a man through childhood and youth to old age; 
we say that these states belong to the body, while 
the pleasure, etc., enjoyed belong to the soul.®® 

For this causal process, the co-presence of Para- 
mesvara and Para-Sakti is necessary. 

Paramesvlrrand possible for hair, nails, etc., 

Para-Sakti. ’ to grow from the body alone, in the 
absence of the soul, though they 
have nothing in common with the soul.®^ Even if 
a non-intelligent effect be conceived as identical with 
a non-inteliigent cause, the presence of Intelligence is 
ireeessary to bring about the transformation of the 
one into the other. This observed fact co-operating 
with Sruti establishes firmly the doctrine that Brah- 
man is the cause of the world. 

The fact that Brahman has no instruments other 
than Himself, since He is all that is, 

Instrumental contradict the notion of His 

causes not need- ^ 

causality ; tor, we see that milk 

transforms itself into curd -without 

the need of any instruments. Nor is the 

diversity of effects an argument for the nonl- 

as it is united to a soul. In so far, liowever, as the answer is 
effective, the notion of God as the material cause of the world has 
to be given the go-by. With this we have a closer approach to the. 
Saiva Siddhanta. 

^ 11 , 1, 8 and 9. 

4, 27. 
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tiplicity of causes, for in one and the same- 
body we see diverse effects such as hair, nails, and so 
on. And it must not be forgotten that Brahman may 
have special gifts, in the same way in which certain 
objects within our experience are seen to be en- 
dowed with special virtues.®^ It is futile, again, to 
insist that the transformation, if it takes place, must 
be of the whole of Brahman, as, othei’wise, there 
would result a contradiction of the texts which pro- 
claim Brahman to be without parts ; for, Sruti alone 
can give us knowledge of Brahman, and Sruti defi- 
nitely asserts that Brahman transforms Himself. 
At the same time, the notion of that which is with- 
out parts, yet transforms itself and is not exhaust- 
ed in the transformation is not inconceivable, as is 
seen from the logicians’ category of Jati (genus), 
which is without parts, which is realised in the 
particulars and yet is more than the particulars.®® 


The creative activity of the Lord is mere sport 
Creation, mere and no motive'^® may be sought there- 
for; for, there is nothing which the 
Lord has to gain by such activity.'*'^ Though what 
is sport to Him may appear to be deatli to Hxs 
creatures, yet He may not be charged: — wMi 
partiality or cruelty ; for, in all His acts. He is gum,- 
ed by the accumulated merit and demerit of the crea^ 

® n, 1, 24 and 25. \ 

“II, 1, 27. \ 

This has to be understood in a limited sense, in view of the \ 
later statement that Paramesvara, though i:)erfeet, carries on the ' 
work of creation for the good of others. The good of others is a * 
motive, though not of a self-seeking variety. It is only the latter 
type of motive that is excluded by the sutra under discussion. Cf. 
MoTcsa EariMj 1: ‘‘Bhoginam bhuktaye visvam vieitram kurute 
^ivah, ^iva makes the universe diverse for the enjoyment of enjoy- 
ing souls. 

^11, 1, 32-33. 
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turesJ^ Nor may it be urged that the Lord must 
have been partial and cruel prior to the origination 
of karma, for karma is beginningless, as Time itself, 
coming down in an unbroken current/® 

The Lord endows different souls with different 
bodies, having regard to the diversity of their begin- 
ningiess karma. Even destruction during the peri- 
odic deluge should be ascribed, not to cruelty, but 
the desire to give a period of rest, as in sleep, to 
souls weary of the cycle of life and death. 

It may not be thought that karma, which is so 
potent, may of itself be the cause 
Oieatioa is for of the bodies and the consequent ex- 
the good of the periences, for, being unintelligent, 
it requires to be controlled by the 
Lord. But this apparently takes 
us back to the old difficulty. If the Lord controls 
karma. He is still responsible for its inequalities 
and iniquities; once again we come up against the 
charge of partiality and cruelty, like the carter, who, 
avoiding the high road to evade paying toll, found 
himself nearing the toll-house at break of day.’’^ 
This objection, however, does not hold; for, the 
potency to produce diverse experiences belongs only 
to karma, the Lord’s function being confined to the 
direction thereof; inequalities do not arise out of 
the directing function. Even thus, we are not out 
of the wood. If the Lord had not interfered as 
director, karma could not have started to function; 
there would have been no creation, and much misery 


Gp. Ward : ^ ' G-od respects Ms world, a world that is cosmic, not 
chaotic from the first. ’ ’ Fluralism and Theism, p. 245. 

Cp. Ward: '^This coiicexitioii of God-and41ie-world is beyond ns; 
we can assign it no beginning and we say it is ‘ eternal’ ; we can 
find no ground for it and so we say it is 'Absolute’.” Ih., p. 241. 
This is known as the ghatta-kuti-prabhata-nyaya. 

: - U 
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could have been saved. In such a sense, since God 
and His creation are identical, the misery of the lat- 
ter is also the misery of the former; and it is diffi- 
cult to see why the Lord did not avoid causing 
misery to Himself. This particular charge may be 
avoided on the ground that the Lord is not barely 
identical vuth, but is more than, His creation ; the 
inadequacies and imperfections of the latter need 
not be felt as such by the former.'^® But the answer 
does not avert the responsibility for the sufferings of 
His creatures, sufferings which would never have 
been experienced, if creation had never taken place. 
All this ignores the. facts that release is impossible 
without knowledge, that knowledge comes only with 
ripening of karma, that the maturation of karma 
requires the enjoyment of joy and sorrow in pro- 
portion to desert, and that for such enjoyment bo- 
dies are required. Wlien karma fructifies and 
knowledge is generated, the Lord manifests Moksa- 
Laksmi, the goddess of liberation, whose form is 
imsurpassed Bliss, to such souls. Creation is thus 
undertaken in the interests of the creatures them- 
selves. The world is not indeed “a, vale of soul- 
making”, for, souls are eternal, but it is a place for 
the purification and perfection of souls, where they 
get rid of the bonds that prevent the realisation of 
their equality with Brahman. Nor may it be urged 
as a fresh proof of partiality that the Lord could, 
if he chose, release all souls at the same time ; tbis 
He can no more do than the Sun can make all lotus- 
buds blossom at the same time. Eelease of the soul, 

Cp. Ward: '/It is God thus who, more than the world, needs deli- 
vei’ance from the Pluralism and Theism, p. 333. The argu- 

ment as developed so far is substantially identical with the Samkhya 
refutation of creation by the Lord, as presented by Vacaapati Milra; 
see Sdmhhya-tattva-haumuM on Kdrihd, 57. 

"HI, 1, 21 and 22 ; 
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like the blossoming of the bnd, depends on the pre- 
paration made and the maturity achieved.’^'^ 

In the world thus created, the Lord is ever pre- 
sent as the internal ruler ; and He is 
Immanence and yet transcendent. Maya transforms 
Transcendence. itself into the world; the Lord pos- 
sesses and controls rnaya, He is the 
mayin. He is higher than the world (visvadhikah), 
the controller of all (sarvaniyamakah).^® His im- 
manence and transcendence may be explained by the 
illustration of the ether, which, though all-pervasive, 
is also present in several receptacles, but as limited 
by them. As this illustration may induce the erro- 
neous belief that Brahman is similarly limited, an- 
other analogy is given, — that of the presence of the 
Sun in numerous reflections. There is, of course, 
the ditference that while the Sun is not really pre- 
sent in the water and so on, the Lord is present in 
the world. This does not affect the value of the 
illustration, which, in the nature of things, cannot 
be expected to agree in every respect with what is 
to be explained.’'® 

The relationship may also be exhibited on the 
analogy of the snake and the postures it may assume 
— straight or coiled, — or that of light and its sub- 
strate, where both are of the nature of brightness.®® 
But on both analogies, imperfection would necessari- 
ly attach to Brahman. It is better, therefore, to 
take the world to be related to Brahman, as bright- 
ness to the gem, genus to the species, quality to its 
substrate and the body to the soul.®^ The theory 


"II, 1, 34 and 35. See also BTS, w. 309-311. 
“I, 2, 20. 

’='111,2,18-20. 

“Ill, 2, 26 and 27. 

“Ill, 2, 28. 
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thus propounded is one of Visistadvaita (qualified 
non-dualisna). In view of the identification of the 
Supreme Being with Siva, the doctrine is called 
Siva- Visistadvaita. Effect cannot exist apart from 
the cause, nor the attribute from its substrate- 
Similarly, Sakti cannot exist apart from Brahman; 
nor can Brahman be cognised apart from Sakti. As 
Brahman does not exist apart from the world, the 
two are said to be non-different ; the difference be- 
tv'^een the two is due to their very nature.®^ The 
multiplicity of illustrations shows ordy the diffi- 
culty of forming any clear notion of this relationship,, 
a difficulty common to all varieties of theism. 


The third and the fourth padas (quarters) of 
the second chapter ■ are mainly 
order! taken up with the creation of the 

elements, the order of creation and 
so on. Sutras II, 3, 1-7 decide that ether is origi- 
nated in spite of its non-mention by some texts, 
and the claim of eternity for it by others. The 
reasons for the conclusion are, briefly, that there 
is no express contradiction of origination (as in 
the case of the Jiva, that the independent un- 
originated existence of ether would interfere with 
the realisation of the promise that knowledge of 
the one (Brahman) will bring about knowledge of 
all, that everything else that exists must be a modi- 
fication of Brahman, and that whatever is a modi- 
fication mnst be an effect; certain texts declare 
ether to be eternal, but Srikantha passes this by,, 
though he refutes in the next topic a similar claim 
made for air (vayu), dismissing the statement as 


1, 22. Cp. Ward: '^God is transcendent to it, for it is not 
God, but Ms utterance and yet because it is Ms utterance and be- 
cause be ever sustains it, be is immanent in it, it is Ms continuoua 
creation. ^ ^ Pluralism and Theism, p. 240. 
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mere praise. The silence is surprising for the 
claim of eternity is mentioned in the statement of 
the prima facie view. One has regretfully to con- 
clude that this is an instance of rather slipshod 
work on the part of our commentator. A desire for 
brevity cannot be urged as the excuse, for the very 
next topic about the origination of vayu is unneces- 
sarily elaborate, showing in this respect, a diver- 
gence from the treatment in the Sri Bhasya. That 
topic decides, on the same reasoning as that of the 
previous seven sutras, that air (vayu) is originated. 

Fire, water and earth (elsewhere called annam, 
food) are caused directly by Brahman, not merely 
by the next preceding element in the series.®® In 
this respect the interpretation is different from 
Samkara’s. To Samkara, causation is in the last 
resort an unintelligible category, and there is no 
special virtue in invoking Brahman’s direct inter- 
vention in the production of these phenomena. 
Srikantha and Eamanuja, however, hold that Brah- 
man as qualified by the preceding element in the 
series is the cause of Brahman as qualified by the 
succeeding element. Such a theory avoids most of 
the difficulties of the causal hypothesis, while pre- 
serving in full measure the immanence of Brahman. 
That Brahman is present in these elements is clear 
from the desire and willing attributed to them (as 
in “tat teja aiksata”, “ta apa ailtsanta” and so 
on)®^ in the act of creation. Further, the presid- 
ing deities of these elements are all of them forms 
of Siva. Sadasiva controls the ether, Rathesvara 
the air, Rudra the fire, Janardana the waters, and 
Brahma the earth. These five Panca-Brahmas 
constitute the body of the Supreme Brahman; with 


“II, 3, 16-20. 

<^Ch., VI, 2, 2 and 4. 
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the aid of His body, He proceeds to create. That 
the Supreme Brahman is, Siva is seen from the 
Atharvasikha mention of Sambhn as the supreme 
Lord, the cause of causes, from whom originate 
Brahma, Visnu, Rudra and Indra, tog'ether with 
the elements they control. 

The fourth quarter of the second chapter starts 
with the origination of the senses (pranas). These 
are eleven in number — ^the five organs of cognition 
and the five of action, and the mind; the organs of 
action are also useful to the self abiding in the body, 
and should not be excluded. The senses are ato- 
mic in nature, for, they are said to rise and depart 
from the body of man, along with the chief vital 
air ; and this could not happen, if they were perva- 
sive. The fact that objects at a distance are appre- 
hended by the senses is due to other causes ; in the 
case of the eye, for instance, perception of distant 
objects is possible, because it is the nature of light 
to travel swiftly.®® The senses are controlled by 
the presiding deities and by the jiva ; but both these 
are dependent in the last resort on Brahman for the 
control they exercise,®® for. Brahman is universal 
and eternal.®^ Here, again, Srikantha differs from 
the advaitin and the bhedabhedavadin in pressing 
for the recognition of the immediate presence of 
Brahman ; it would thus appear that the visistadvai- 
tin is a greater champion of immanence than the ad- 
vaitin. One wonders if this is an exaggerated at- 
tempt to make up for the transcendence implied in 
Pluralism. 


s'll, 4, 4-6. 
®n, 4, 13 . 
4, 14 . 
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Because the senses go by the name pranas, it 
should not be thought that they are 'functions of 
the chief vital air, for the difference between the 
two is both proclaimed by Sruti and perceived in 
experience, as when we see, that the senses of a 
sleeping man are quiescent, though he continues to 
live and breathe.®® 

The chief vital air (mukhyaprana) is also origi- 
nated. It cannot be identified either vdth the ele- 
mental air or with a function of the senses. It is 
an instrument of the self, like the senses, but is 
principal among them. Its function is to keep the 
body and the senses unrelaxed. The single func- 
tion has a five-fold aspect distinguished by the 
names prana, -apana, vyana, udana and samana; 
these are analogous to the five-fold division (kama 
and so on)®® of the functioning of the mind; they 
are not distinct entities.®® The chief vital air is 
atomic (minute), since it departs from the body, 
followed by the senses. 

The discussior|^ 4 S to the exact order of creation 
is of little moment.®^ What is of interest is the 
repetition in II, 3, 16, of the view that every thing 
originates immediately from Brahman ; to prove this, 
it is said that the clause “etasmajjayate, from this 
originates” should be understood distributively of 
every item, the origination of which is mentioned 
in the particular text.®^ We have thus a re-itera- 
tion of the immanence of the cause and of the iden- 
tity of cause and effect. 

The conception of creation offers innumerable 

“II, 4, 15 and 16. 

Kama (desire) samkalpa (resolve), vicikitsa (doubt) and tbe 
rest — (Appayya Dikgita: SMB). 

^11,4,7-11. 

3, 15 and 16. 

** Mundaka, II, 1, 3. 
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Some difficnl- 


difficulties. Not the least of these 
are the existence of evil, the pur- 
poselessness of creation, the imma- 
nence of God, and the unintelligibility of the cau- 
sal concept. Srikantha’s contribution (the origi- 
nality of which is not our concern here)®® to the 
solution of these consists in the notions that divine 
activity proceeds in and through Cit-Sakti and that 
cause and effect are identical, both being Brahman 
(the change which is one of form, not of substance, 
taking place in Brahman). , It may be permitted to 
one to doubt if the solutions contain anything more 
than a re-statement of the problems. There may 
be greater accuracy of statement, a pruning off of 
irrelevant details and unprofitable notions; but it 
is difficult to see that any final solution has been 
reached. We desire to know how the One becomes 
many, how the immutable can yet change, how the 
infinite can be identical with the finite; and, for 
answer, we have a third concept offered to us, of a 
Being that is identical in nature with both, that 
changes while yet it is of the form of the immutable, 
that becomes the manifold while continuing to ex- 
press the nature of the One, and so on. Mediators 
are generally welcome, especially when, because of 
their reputation and their virtue, they inspire faith; 
but they are bound to fail in their mission, except 
in the cases where the parties themselves desire re- 
conciliation.®^ The same may be said, of Oit-Sakti 


^The idea of Cit-iSakti is undoubtedly derived from the Buranas 
and the Agamas; the identity of cause and effect may have been inde- 
pendently arrived at or taken over from Vai§nava Vi^i§tadvaita. 
The language, as has been remarked elsewhere, is strongly reminis- 
cent of Itamanuja's, but this proves nothing. 

vary the illustration: a buffer state can f miction as su8i 
only when its integrity is recognised and respected by all parties ; 
where one or more of these prove intractable and recalcitrant, the 
buffer state might as well not have existed. 
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as a mediatrix. As presented by religion and ex- 
pounded: by Srikantha, sbe is a fignre to evoke faith 
and command adoration; in the ecstacy of worship- 
ping her, one may feel that discords are harmonised, 
and evil set at naught; she may appear to be the 
marvellous adjuster of whatever is conflicting and 
discordant (aghatita-ghatana-patiyasi) but once 
this religious ecstacy passes, and things are examin- 
ed in the dry light of reason, we find ourselves in 
no better position than before. Instead of having 
two aspects to relate, the finite and the infinite, 
we have now a third, ' the finite-infinite to 
relate to both. Would it not be simpler to recog- 
nise only one concept — that of the finite-infinite? 
Mediation takes us nowhere, for the mediator has 
to be mediated, and the process is endless. It is 
■only another instance of the notoriously inadequate 
■concept of relation, which ever launches one on an 
infinite regress. 

It may, of course, be thought that the analysing 
away of the concrete unities presented in experience 
is a vicious process prompted by an intellectual 
bias ; to such a charge only one answer can or need 
be given. It may be morally a vice, and a sin from 
the point of view of religion, to analyse what are 
believed to be ultimate concepts ; but metaphysics is 
the attempt to understand the universe in the light 
■of reason. A metaphysician has no right to vary 
the game or play it otherwise than according to its 
rules. A person pledged to metaphysical inquiry 
may indeed turn on the others and ask them not to 
encumber him with their religious prejudices; but 
even without going to this extreme, he may plead to 
be left alone to carry on his analysis, as his result 
will affect only those who, like him, are prepared, 


iSrikantlia ’s plirase. 
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at least for the moment, to follow reason alone. Nor 
may the Vedantin seek to put him out of court on 
the ground that, in Brahma-knowledge, Sruti, not 
reason prevails ; for, reason may test even though 
it cannot build ; and not the vociferation of a hun- 
dred Srutis can establish what is opposed to reason. 
In the light of reason, therefore, it would appear 
that the notion of Cit-Sakti, though a genuine and 
noteworthy attempt at reconciling irreconcilables, 
does not offer a final solution to the problem of 
creation or that of the One and the many. 

The same judgment has to be passed on the new 
notion of cause. The crux of the problem is the 
difficulty of reconciling identity and difference. 
Cause cannot be wholly different from. the effect; for, 
the phenomenon of becoming is unintelligible, in 
the absence of all identity. Nor can we talk of be- 
coming, where there is identity alone. The con- 
cept of cause is of value in so far alone as it under- 
takes to explain this co-presence of identity and 
difference. But a searching analysis such as that 
undertaken by Gaudapada and Samkara*® shows 
clearly that that concept is in the last resort un- 
intelligible. When we say that A produces B, we 
certainly assume that A is not wholly identical with 
B, nor wholly different therefrom. If we say that 
A is partly B and partly not B, our old difficulty 
continues, for, A produces B in so far as it is identi- 
cal mth B, i.e., in that part of it which is so identi- 
cal; but if that part is already identical with B, 
what is the point of claiming that it produces B? 
If, on the other hand, it is the part that is not B 
that causes B, we have bare difference and the pro- 
blem still baffles us. Again, is the cause ante- 


See in particular MmtdnJcya, Gaudapdda Kdrihds^ 10, 11 to 23. 
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cedent in time or not? On the former hypothesis, 
we are started on an infinite regress, for, each cause 
will require to be explained in terms of its antece- 
dent. On the supposition that cause and effect are 
simultaneous, we fail to understand the concept al- 
together. The two horns of a bull are co-existent ; 
can we say that one is the cause of the other? Is 
there any other intelligible mode of conceiving si- 
multaneous causation? If each is the determinant 
of the other, neither can come into existence before 
the other ; both cause and effect get reduced to the 
position of the horns of a hare. The only possi- 
bility of reconciling simultaneity with causation is 
to abandon the idea that cause and effect are two 
entities. They must both be taken to be one sub- 
stance, now appearing as cause, as it were and now 
again as effect, as it were. 

Srikantha’s conception of cause makes an at- 
tempt to avoid criticism of the kind sketched above. 
There is causation, by antecedents in time ; such is 
the causation by minor deities such as Brahma and 
the rest. But the cause of causes is eternal, ever- 
present, ever-aetive. In thinking of Him as the 
First Cause, the charge of infinite regress cannot 
be urged, for. He is more the ground of the world 
than its cause. He is not the material cause alone, 
nor the efficient cause alone, but the creator and the 
sustainer and the informing spirit. Nor does the 
difficulty about simultaneous entities not causing 
each other apply here, as cause and effect are both 
variations of one substance. They are both Brah- 
man. The cause is suksma-cidacid-visista-Brah- 
man, the effect sthula-cidacid-visista-Brahman. 
Thus, prima facie, it would appear that Srikantha 
presents us with a causal notion that can withstand 
even the incisive criticism of Samkara. 
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But the satisfaction is short-lived. The advai- 
tin’s notion that one and the same substance is 
cause, as it were, and effect, as it were, may or may 
not be metaphysically sound; but the distinction 
between gross and subtle (sthula and suksma) is, 
indeed, baffling. We are not given any guidance 
to understand it beyond the statement that the for- 
mer admits of distinctions of name and form, while 
the latter does not. The former is empirical, in 
the sense that it constitutes the world that is the 
object of speech and action; the latter rises supe- 
rior to such empirical needs. How does the dis- 
tinction of name and form come about; how does 
the suksma become sthula! If both forms are de- 
clared to be eternal, we are faced with the problem 
of the identity of such divergent appearances. If, 
on the other hand, differences arise in what is un- 
differentiated, what precisely is its nature, and how 
does it arise? Prima facie, what is gross may be 
a development of what is subtle by accretion or at- 
trition. Neither is likely, for, both cause and 
effect are said to be Brahman ; if the cause could be 
added to, it would not be Brahman; and if any- 
thing is taken away therefrom, the effect could not 
be Brahman. Again, how are we to explain attri- 
tion, i.e., division of what is essentially homogene- 
ous? What are the agents involved? What are 
the instruments employed? Are they Brahman or 
other than Brahman or parts of Brahman? The 
last two are impossible, for, Brahman is without 
parts, and there is nothing outside of Brahman. 
The first possibility is unintelligible. Further, on 
the assumption that the distinguishing agency is of 
Brahman, is it a harmonious element of the total 
experience ? If so, how is it possible to derive from 
Him the evolution of sudi discordant elements as 
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are seen to make np tlie empirical world, this gross 
world distinguished by name and form? If, on the 
contrary, the distinguishing agency fails to harmo- 
nise with the rest from the start, with what justi- 
fication may we conceive of Brahman as harmony 
and bliss and the treasure-house of all auspicious 
qualities ? 

Illustrations have been given; but they serve to 
indicate only the difficulty, not the solution. It is 
very creditable indeed for a philosopher to have 
caught hold of the notion of personal identity and 
the continuity of growth from childhood to youth 
and old age. But the notions explain nothing ; they 
provide interesting analogies to the fundamental 
metaphysical problem and themselves demand solu- 
tion therewith. That virility, absent in childhood, 
is present in youth, that organs originally dormant 
to all appearance begin to function only at a later 
stage, these are physiological facts, for which suffi- 
cient physiological explanation may be found. But, 
whatever explanation there is involves the causal 
category which is itself unintelligible to the meta- 
gphysieian. And the fact that I affirm my identity 
with what I was yesterday or a year ago does 
offer only an additional instance, not an explana- 
tion of this identity. 

Nor does the notion of manifestation help us. 
This, along with the words “latent” and “patent,” 
serves only to camouflage the central problem of be- 
coming and to make a solution appear within reach, 
if not already achieved. How does the latent be- 
come the patent? What was holding the process in 
check? If there was nothing, the two are surely 
identical; a difference even of name cannot be jus- 
tified. If, however, there was some obstacle, what 
happened to it? Was it alien to Brahman the 
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cause? If not, was it annihilated? How could 
this happen unless it was nothing from the start? 
If it was not annihilated, was it absorbed? Was it 
not a discordant element? How, then, was it har- 
monised? To all these and similar recurrent ques- 
tions, the theory provides no answer. 

It thus appears that the difficulties of causation 
will always be with us. One solution is to abandon 
the concept, as the advaitin does. Btut Srikantha 
is not prepared for it. The other alternative is to 
have recourse to authority and to condemn all this 
as logacal quibbling. This Srikantha does; but 
one may be pardoned all the same for subjecting 
his concepts to metaphysical criticism, for, he him- 
self has not consistently followed the policy of 
scouting reason and holding fast to Sruti alone. 
For such an attitude, the mere assertion of Brah- 
man’s causation of the world would have sufficed. 
There should: have been no occasion for evolving the 
notion of causation as a change not of substance, 
but of state. All disclaimers notwithstanding, 
Srikantha recognises the importance of satisfying 
the demands of reason; and so long as this is the 
case, metaphysical criticism of his concepts is abund- 
antly justified. 


CHAPTER V 

THE JIVA— HERE AND HEREAFTER 


The most patent facts about the finite self are 
ignorance, dependence and bondage. 
He is associated with bodies, which. 

Characteristics jg ^gld, are necessarily assumed 
■of the Jiva: i j. j.i j? 

Bcginningiess consequences of 

association with karma which is beginningless. So 
impurity depend, striking are these characteristics that 
ignor- blush, there seems to be 

• no possibility of understanding the 
texts which teach the identity of the 
jiva and Brahman.^ But some reflection in the light 
of Scriptural teaching convinces us that the jiva 
cannot be intrinsically impure, though there may be 
beginningless association with impurity. If impu- 
rity were an essential characteristic, no release would 
be possible, except with the destruction of the self; 
and this would be not merely inconsistent with the 
teaching of sruti, but opposed to its very existence, 
its only object being the attainment of the highest 
goal of man, vis., release. The dirt which envelops 
the self from time immemorial cannot be part of 
the inner nature of the self, which is essentially 
pure, and shines forth on the removal of the im- 
purity, like the moon when the clouds roll off.^ 
Bondage, like the world, is beginningiess in time. 
If a commencement were postulated, there would 
be no possibility of explaining it. The jiva, in 
himself pure, could not have created the impurity 


^11 1 . 

^4 V 13; I, 2, 9. 
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or voluntarily associated theremth. Nor could 
Brahman have created it and caused its association 
with the jiva, as the Lord would then lay Himself 
open to the charges of cruelty, partiality, ignorance 
and incapacity to compass even His own happiness. 
Impurity is thus beginningless ; it is because of his 
connection therewith that the finite self is not an 
independent agent.® 

Because the jiva is essentially pure, it does not 
follow that he is identical with Brah- 
man. The texts declaring release 
speak of the attainment of equality 
and not of identity with Blrahman.^ The predica- 
tion of equality establishes the distinctness of the 
jiva from Brahman.® In some context's, as in the 
conversation between Blalaki and Ajatasatru in the 
Chdndogya, and in Yajnavalkya’s teaching to Mai- 
treyi, though the expressions jiva and atman are 
used, the reference is only to Brahman as may be 
determined by the application of the marks deter- 
minative of purport, upakrama, upasamhara, etc.® 
Further Yajnavalkya says that everything else is 
known by the knowledge of the atman which itself 
is not known ; such a qualification is manifestly not 
applicable to the jiva; hence, the term denotes the 
Supreme Being in that' context.'^ 

The reference to Brahman in terms expressive 
of the jiva is justifiable, because 
Identity with there is some identity between the 
Brahman. two. THs identity has been vari- 

ously conceived by different sages. 


»I, 2, 1. 

^MundaTca, III, I, 3. 

= 1 , 3/21. 
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In the opinion of Asmarathya, the use is indicative 
of the realisation of the promissory statements, i.e., 
the promise that by the knowledge of the one thing, 
all else will be known, a promise which can be re- 
deemed only if there is substantial identity between 
Brahman and all other beings (including jivas) 
which are to be known. The relation between the 
Brahman and the jiva is one of difference and yet 
non-difference (bhedabheda). Audulomi believes 
that the identity intended is what is achieved on 
final realisation; while Kasakrtsna thinks that the 
identical reference is possible, because of Brahman’s 
residence within the jiva, ensouling him and function- 
ing as the internal ruler. In the opinion of Srikan- 
tha, the last is the view of the Sutrakara too, since it 
is set out after the other tw’‘o, and no other view is 
mentioned later.® 

The jiva is not originated, as Sruti® declares his 
eternity. There are certainly texts 
Yada tama hymn in the 
Svetasvatara TJpanisad}^ which speak 
of Siva alone as existing in the beginning and In- 
telligence as proceeding from Him. The Brhadaran- 
likens the selves to sparks flying forth from 
fire. What is implied by these is not an original 
state when souls were non-existent, -but one when 
name and form could not be applied to them or to 
non-intelligent things, which together constitute the 
body of Brahman. It is the rise of name and form 
which is compared to the rising of sparks from a 
fire; generation of the souls themselves is not to 


« I, 4, 20-22. 

^Katha, II, 8; V, 13. 
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be understood.^^ If the self could be created, he 
could also be destroyed; and this process would 
be accompanied by the unaccountable lapse of kar- 
ma accrued, and the influx of karma not acquired; 
for, the jiva is the abode of karma, and cannot 
exist in bondage but for karma. 

So long as the world continues the jiva is con- 
nected with bodies human, divine, 
Emijoaiment ’ before creation and after the de- 
due to ■beginning- luge, he is still associated 'with bodies, 

less apacara ser- tj^^se are indistinguishable by 

ves as a veil. , „ mi , • • i 

name and form. The begmningless 

connection with bodies may be partly 

responsible for the concealment of the true nature of 

the jiva the more potent reason is, of course, the 

will of the Lord, on which, indeed, depend: bondage 

and release. Because of the beginningless apacara^* 

of the jiva, the Lord -wills that the true nature of 

the former should be concealed.^® 


«II, 3, 18. 

“ in, 2 , 6. 

Apacara may mean either a transgression or a deficiency or a 
flaw, .^rikantlia does not make clear the sense in which he uses 
the term. On the former interpretation, we shall have an interest- 
ing doctrine of a beginningless original sin; on the latter we have 
an approximation to Siddhanta iSaivism, according to which th=> 
envelopment by anava is a congenital flaw, as verdigris is a natural 
flaw of copper. The view that the jiva's powers are concealed, 
because of association with a body, marks a divergence from the 
central idea of the Siddhanta, namely, that anava veils, while maya 
helps to unveil by providing the body, senses, etc., as means of 
enjoyment for the working out of karma. Appayya in his com- 
mentary seems to have no doubt that apacara means transgression 
of the commands of the Lord. He also considers III, 2, 5 to pro- 
pound a doctrine of the obscuration of the souPs powers by anava 
mala, in addition to the association with bodies; the sign of dis- 
junction ^^va^’ in ^Mehayogad va (so 'pi)’' is interpreted by him 
as equivalent to the sign of conjunction 
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It is of the essential nature of the jiva to be a 
knower. We do come across texts 

The Jiva is a ajna, the ignorant 

knower; he is o^e, but they only intend to distin- 
aiso spoken of as guish him from Paramesvara, the 
knowledge. former being kineijjna (little-know- 

er) while the latter is sarvajha (all- 
knower). And though the knowledge of the finite 
self seems to be limited and determined by some 
form of matter, e.g., the body, this holds true only 
of the state of bondage; when the triple dirt is 
washed away, the naturally illimitable Imowledge of 
the jiva shines forth, and in that condition, it is 
comparable to Brahman’s knowledge.^® 

The difference between knower and knowledge is 
taught by Sruti;^’’^ they are distinct like the earth 
and its quality, smell.^® 

The knower is also spoken of as knowledge, for 
the latter too is an attribute of the jiva, latent in 
him, and gradually manifesting itself like virility 
in the physical body. The use of this term to de- 
note the jiva has as much justification as the use 
of the term jnanam (knowledge) in the ease of Brah- 
man (in passages hke “satyam jnanam anantam 
brahma”). There is also this further justification, 
that knowledge exists in constant association with 
the jiva. The name “cow” is applied to all ani- 
mals that possess the generic attributes connoted 
by that word; the application of the name “know- 
ledge” to the jiva is of the same Mnd, and may be 
explained in the same way.“ 


“II, 3, 19. 

IV, 3, 30. 

“ II, 3, 27 and 28. 
“II, 3, 29-31. 
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It is matter for legitimate doubt whether Srl- 
kantha realised all the implications of the illustra- 
tion used by him. Eamanuja, whose illustration 
is largely identical with Srikantha’s, is interested 
to make out that the knowing subject and the ob- 
ject known cannot be merged into the act 
of knowing or into knowledge.^® To this 
end, he has to refer to the jiva as the 
knower and seek a justification for the use 
of the term “knowledge” as referring to the finite 
self. Srikantha apparently agrees with this view, 
though as noted in the appendix, he closes the topic 
about the knower (jnadhikarana) with sutra 19, 
and is supposed to be here concerned with the dis- 
cussion of the size of the soul. But, if the illustra- 
tion he gives in 11, 3, 30 is to apply, the jiva be- 
comes a species of knowledge, just as short-horned 
cows are a species ' of cow ; and one more affinity 
with Advaita would be indicated. And yet, since 
Eamanuja uses the same illustration, the monistic 
implication, one may infer, was not fully present 
to the minds of either. Of course, a visistadvaitin 
is also an advaitin, in his own way; but, as pointed 
out elsewhere, he prefers to conceive of Brahman 
as the species or the individual to which generic 
attributes apply rather than as the universal rea- 
lised in different ways in various particulars of 
experience. In so far as non-dualism may be dis- 
tinguished from monism, the former is non-dualis- 
tic, the latter monistic. The illustration in ques- 
tion has a monistic implication, though the main 
doctrine is non-dualism. 

That the jiva is atomic in size is understood 
Atomicity f^om passages which mention his 
de parture from the body,^^ his going 

See Ms criticism of Advaita in Ms commentary on I, 1, 1, 
IV, 4, 2. 
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to other worlds and his final return here.^^ There 
are other texts which speak of the atman as non- 
atomic/® but these refer to the Lord. The minute 
size is mentioned both directly and also by com- 
parison with a measure, e.g., the point of a goad or 
the point of a hair divided a hundred-fold.^^ In 
spite of this limitation, the self may feel what hap- 
pens in any part of the body, just as the pleasure 
derived from a spot of sandal paste is diffused 
throughout the body ; and the analogy with the lat- 
ter is complete, since, just as the paste is located 
in some one part of the body, the self is also located 
in one part, vis., the heart. An even better analogy 
is that of the pervasiveness of the qualities of a 
substance, as, for example, the radiance of a gem.^® 
If the self were not minute, there would be eternal 
perception or eternal non-perception or eternal limi- 
tation of one by the other.^® 

The finite self is the agent in all action, as other- 
wise the futility of injunctions and 
prohibitions would follow. He is 
also referred to by SrutP as one 
who takes the senses with him and moves about 
in the body. Agency may not be ascribed to buddhi 
(the diserinainative faculty) or prakrti, as this 
brings about many difficulties. Sruti says “vijna- 
nam yajnam tanute (vijnana, i.e., the self performs 
the sacrifice).”^® The name “vijfianam” does not 
denote buddhi, for, where it is used elsewhere in 
that sense, we find also the use of the instrumental 


The Jiva as 
agent. 


^ IV, 4, 6. 
“Ih., rv, 4, 22. 

V, 8. 

®n, 3, 20-26. 

»II, 3, 32. 

^Brh., II, 18. 
‘‘Tam., II, 1, 17. 
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case (vijfianena).^® BuddM is thus an instrument 
and cannot be, an agent. 

Prakrti being one and common, its agency would 
bring about non-discrimination of results. Fur- 
ther, the agent is expected to be the enjoyer as well; 
how can prakrti which is non-int'elligent be the en- 
joyer? And what becomes of the enjoyment pre- 
dicated of the self ! Does the latter only enjoy and 
not act! Again, meditation has to be practised by 
the self to attain final release; but if prakrti be 
the agent in all action, the self could neither medi- 
tate nor be released. All things considered, agen- 
cy is best ascribed to the self who can either act or 
refrain from action, according to his desire, just 
as a carpenter works when he pleases and refrains 
when he does not desire to work. This change 
from activity to inactivity and back cannot hold 
good of buddhi and prakrti as agents, for, desire is 
alien to their nature ; and consequently, perpetual 
action or perpetual inaction would follow if they 
were agents.®® 

The jiva, however, is not an entirely free agent, 
^ since his activity depends on the Lord 

ree-m . from Him. This does 

not necessitate the conclusion that injunctions 
and prohibitions are purposeless or that the 
Lord is cruel and partial, for, the Lord pays 
regard to the efforts made by the self. The 
jiva embarks on action of his own free-will for 
the ripening of his karma, with a view to secure 
final liberation. The Lord sees and estimates these 
efforts, permits the jiva to act and makes him act 
in certain ways. The position of the finite self is 
analogous to that of a lad who can lift a log only 
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with the help of a strong man, but is yet subject 
to being commanded to do or refrain in respect of 
lifting the log.®^ 

This reconciliation of free-will and determinism 
is at least as interesting as any other attempt to 
solve the problem. The general outstanding fea- 
ture of the jiva is his dependence, his limitation, 
his being at the command of others.®^ Elsewhere, 
it is said that he to whom the pranas belong, i.e., 
the jiva, is controlled by Brahman®® and that bond- 
age and release are dependent on the will of the 
Highest, whereby the true nature of the self is con- 
cealed.®^ In spite of the predication of such abso- 
lute power and full control, room is left for indivi- 
dual initiative. In common with the best tradi- 
tions of the Hindu philosophy of action, attention 
is directed to the endeavour, not to its results. The 
end may or may not be accomplished, in the form in 
which the individual wills it; and in so far as it 
is accomplished, this may be due almost wholly to 
the will of the Lord, the senior partner in the en- 
terprise. What is of importance, however, to the 
jiva is that he should put forth effort and strive to 
realise what is enjoined, while avoiding what is pro- 
hibited. The striving constitutes the act of free- 
dom, whereby karma gets matured, and release is 
brought near. This seems to be about as near as 
we can get to a solution of the problem of free-will. 
That the solution is perfect, no one can claim; for 
the question is insistent, “if the Lord is the cause 
of everything, does He cause or influence the will of 
the jiva or not?” If He does, then the Lord is 

" II, 3, 40 and 41. 

®I, 2, 11. 

“II, 4, 13. 

“111,2,4. 
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responsible for all acts, and there can be no freedom; 
if He does not, there is limitation of His omnipotence 
or of His benevolence. If He really wills the good 
of His creatnres, why should He not make them do 
what is right? If He cannot make them so act, 
is He omnipotent? The answer of the theist of the 
West would be that omnipotence is not to be con- 
ceived as the arbitrariness of a despot, seeking to 
disregard all laws, natural and moral; he would 
add that the Lord desires voluntary service, not 
the adoration of machines warranted not to go 
wrong.®® The essence of the answer is that the 
limitation is a self -limitation on the part of 
Hod. The answer of the Saivite, through 
substantially the same, is slightly different. 
According to him, souls exist from eternity, 
tainted by separatist tendencies ; they have to 
rid themselves of their impurities and attain know- 
ledge ; there is only one way of achieving this end, 
the ripening of karma through a series of births. 
Souls not being originated, the responsibility for 
their creation dqes not rest with the Lord ; and the 
same has to be said in respect of the inequalities 
and original imperfections among souls. The Lord 
is not accountable for these; but yet, out of His in- 
finite grace He seeks to remedy their condition. 
That human beings are free to do evil is a fact; the 
perfection of such beings can come about only 
through the exercise of that freedom. This fact 
has nothing to do with the Lord’s like or dislike 
for mechanical toys. The trials and: tribulations 
•of the world constitute a necessary part of the pro- 
cess of purification; the Lord cannot be asked to 
mitigate these, any more than the surgeon can be 
asked to cure a case of cataract except by opera- 

“ Cp. Pringle — ^Pattison, The Idea of God, pp. 403-405. 
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tion. For the paia of the operation he is no more 
responsible than for the occurrence of the disease. 
The provisional externalisation of souls and the no- 
tion that they are beginningless help this doctrine 
over difficulties which are surmounted but indiffer- 
ently by Western theism.®® 

It must, however, be remembered that the ex- 
ternalisation is but provisional In spite of all the 
declarations of beginningiessness, the world both in- 
telligent and non-intelligent, expresses the Git-Sakti 
of the Lord and Cit-Sakti is the body of the Lord. 
The jiva was not created out of the void at a parti- 
cular time ; but he is none the less an expression of 
the nature of the Lord. How, then, does he happen 
to be so very -imperfect while his Archetype is also 
the type of perfection! This is the final problem 
to Avhich, one ventures to think, theism as such fails 
to find a solution. To postulate a multiplicity of 
beginningless entities is frankly to shirk the pro- 
blem. And, however much one may avoid the no- 
tion of a cause in time, the conception of the Lord 
as the ground of the souls camiot be banished; and 
all our diffichlties continue along with this notion. 
Further, the combination of non-origination in time 
with metaphysical dependence provides just the dis- 
tinction of standpoints that seems almost inevitably 
to lead to the Advaita doctrine. 

The jiva is a part of Brahman. Texts which 
assert the identity of the two esta- 
Wish only the pervasion of the for- 
mer by the latter. As a result of 
this pervasion, the name “Brahman” is applicable 


Cp. Ward: '‘This conception of God-and-the-world is beyond 
ns; we can assign it no beginning and we say it is ‘eternal’; we can 
find no ground for it and so we say it is the ‘absolute’.” Pluralism 
and Theism, p. 241. 

27 
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to both. In the same way, a faggot pervaded by 
fire is itself called fire. This explanation is quite 
in accordance with the description in the Sruti; 
Brahman is spoken of as being fishermen, slaves 
and gamblers, because all these beings are pervad- 
ed by Him; the soul is said to be one of the forms 
(the eight murtis) of Siva.®"^ 

Imperfection of the parts does not attach to the- 
whole, the whole being gTeater than the parts. Just 
as the gem is greater than its radiance, and a spe- 
cies more than its geneiie quality.®® 

The Smrtis too say that the Jiva is only a part 
of Brahman. All the parts are not uniform, but 
are subject to difierent sets of commands, on 
account of their connection with different bodies ; 
but though there is thus non-continuity, there is an 
essential similarity of experience among the souls,, 
since they are all limited; by bodies, and consequent- 
ly entertain' thoughts like “I am tall, I am short, 
I am a brahmin” and so on. This common feature- 
distinguishes their experience from that of released 
souls, who have attained to the state of the Highest 
Self, whose knowledge, etc., are eternal and unsui*- 
passable.®® 

The contention that it is Brahman who mani- 
fests Himself as the Jiva through 
limitations, real or fictitious, is falla- 
da bheda. cious ; in SO far as such limitations 

are admitted, they cannot but affect 
the nature of Brahman Himself; and if they do not 
exist, there can be no difference between the Jiva 
and Brahman or among the Jivas themselves. Thus, 


»»II, 3, 42-44. 
“11, 3, 45. 

“II, 3, 46 to 48. 
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confasiGH eamaof be avoided, whether in the adrsta 
of the jivas or in the mental activity in the shape 
of desire, resolve, etc., that causes both action and 
adrsta. Nor can this confusion be avoided by the 
postulation of distinctions of place, as all such dis- 
tinctions are resolved in the Absolute, in the absence 
of limiting adjuncts, which, if present, would limit 
the Absolute and thus detract from its absolute 
character.^® 


Coming to the states of the finite self, we disting- 
uish three — ^waking, dreaming and 
sleep. The characteristics of the 
waking state are those already des- 
cribed. The state of swoon is a half-state, being 
mid- way between sleep and death. It is different 
from waking and dreanoing in that consciousness is 
absent; it is also different from sleep, since the 
sleeping person has a pleasant countenance, while 
that of the person in a swoon is distorted.'*^ 

The jiva is not the shaper of dreams, though the 
test of one sakha speaks of him as 
the shaper of what is desired.^^ The 
creations in dreams are wonderful in that they are 
neither permanent nor universal. Only a Being 
all of whose purposes come true can create these; 
and this faculty of satya-saihkalpatva is but latent 
in the jiva; it is not freely manifested, because of 
beginningless apaeara. Another indication to the 
effect that the jiva cannot be the creator is provid- 
ed by the fact that dreams are portents, very often 
of evil, and these no jiva would willingly create for 
himself.^® 


Dreams. 


"II, 3, 49 to 52. 

■“in,. 2, 10. 

*‘Kat}ia, V, 8. 
"Ill, 2, 1 to 6. 
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In deep sleep, the jiva rests in the Supreme Self 
Deep sleep. ^nd returns thence in waking. The 
various statements about resting in 
the arteries (nadis), in the pericardium (puritat), 
and in Brahman have to he taken cumulatively, as 
when it is said of a man that he sleeps on the terrace 
on a couch. To take the alternatives as exclusive 
by adopting a disjunctive reading would lead to 
eight kinds of difficulty: (a) if the arteries alone be 
taken as the resting place, the truth of the passages 
which mention Brahman and the pericardium must 
be abandoned (and thus Sruti would be falsified) ; 
(b) this falsity which cannot be established is as- 
sumed; (c) if, at a later stage, the pericardium and 
Brahman are considered the resting- places, the 
truth, abandoned at first would now be accepted; 
and (d) the falsity assumed before, would now be 
abandoned. We thus have four faults of interpre- 
tation with reference to the texts about the puritat 
and Brahman, vis., the abandonment of the esta- 
blished, assumption of the non-established, the 
assumption of what was abandoned, and the aban- 
donment of what was assumed. A similar set of four 
difficulties will arise, in respect of the texts about 
the nadis if we start with discrediting them. Be- 
cause of these eight faults consequent on the dis- 
junctive reading, the cumulative reading is to be 
preferred.^^ i 

The individuality of the jiva does not cease with 
sleep, for it is seen to continue after 
waldng. It is the person who went 
to sleep that again wakes up, for it 
is he who has to enjoy the fruit of action performed 
without knowledge. It is also seen that he can re- 
call past experience as his own. Sruti too says that 

«ni, 2, 7 and 8. 
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all SHcli beings regain their own nature as lion, or 
tiger, or wolf, when they return from the Self.^® 
Further, the injunctions in regard to the attain- 
ment of release would become futile, if one could 
finally realise Brahman in sleep. We are also told 
that ‘'they come from the Self, they do not know” 
implying their ignorance of the Bliss that is Brah- 
man. Hence, the identification in sleep is tempo- 
rary and it is the sleeper that awakes.^® 

Srikantha speaks of the triple dirt (mala-traya) 
„ that envelops the soul^^ and is shaken 

urtcaya. laiowledge and the con- 

stant contemplation of Brahman. He does not 
enumerate them categorically and leaves us in doubt 
as to their identity.^® But karma is undoubtedly one 


■"••CTj., VI, 10, 2. 

“Ill, 2, 9. 

■‘'11,3,19. 

But Appayya Biksita in his commentary enumerates the bonds 
as mala, karma and maya; mala means for him, as for the Siddhaji- 
tins, anava mala. It is worth noting that the commentary on the 
Molcsa Kdrikd, vs. 47-52, distinguishes between two kinds of ignor- 
ance (ajnana), that caused by remembrance of qualities observed 
previously in another object, and that caused through obscuration by 
some agency. An example of the former is the mistaken cognition 
of silver in mother-of-pearl; this is removable by enlightenment. Not 
so the other kind of ignorance, which is exemplified in the percep- 
tion of two moons because of an organic defect in the eye. What 
is needed in this case is the removal of the defect, not bare enlighten- 
ment. Bondage, argues the commentator, is due to the latter kind 
of ignorance, consequent on association with impurity and not to 
the former; hence it is removable by dik§a and not by knowledge 
alone. It is very doubtful if ^rikantha ever intended to distinguish 
between the two kinds of ignorance; he has certainly not made it 
clear in his commentary. This would so far be an indication of his 
leaning to Advaita, and a point favourable to Appayya’s thesis. It 
is, therefore, surprising that Appayya should act in opposition to 
the interests of his position and seek to read in the bha?ya a notion 
of anava never clearly presented therein. One possible explanation 
is that Appayya wanted to be faithful to the text and the spirit 
of the original; another is that he was reading Siddhanta into 
^ivMvaita, as, at a later date, he read Advaita into it; a third is 
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of the bonds and the treatment thereof is fairly 
extensive. In the shtra “anandamayo’byasat” 
there is reference to the impurity that obscures (tiro- 
dhana mala). Just as the highly lustrous moon is 
concealed by clouds, the eternally pure Being is also 
hidden from view by impurity. Now, tirodhana is 
one of the activities of the Lord. The Siddhantins 
speak of it as impurity because of its association 
with impurity, with a view to its removal.*® It is 
not known if Srikantha is following the same usage 
or if the word tirodhana mala means nothing more 
than the impurity which conceals, no reference to a 
technical term being intended. 

Further references to the veiling of the indivi- 
dual’s purity or knowledge are to be found in I, 2, 9 
and II, 3, 21 (where the jiva’s capacity and intelli- 
gence are said to be manifested on the removal of 
the veil of dirt). III, 2, 4 and 5 (where the conceal- 
ment is said to be due to the connection with bodies 
and to beginningless apacara), and IV, 4, 1 (which 
says that the true nature of the self is not originated, 
but made manifest through the destruction of the 
enveloping impurities, by the grace of Siva). None 
of these helps us to a more positive knowledge of the 
full number or the exact nature of the various bonds. 
Appayj’-a Diksita in his commentary on II, 2, 38 
sets out a full list of the thirty-six tattvas (cate- 
gories) and distinguishes three kinds of maya 
(suddha, asuddha and prakrti), but it is difificult to 
see the basis for the distinction in Srikantha’s 
doctrine. 

that he had not yet realised fully the possibility of an Advaita 
interpretation. A statement in the AL, p. 144, lends some colonr 
to all the three suppositions. 

See ^ivapraha^am, sutra 2, verse 2. Cp. also verse 5 of TP and / 
Aghora ^iva^s commentary thereon. * 
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The only bond of which we have definite know- 
ledge from Srikantha is karma. This 
arma. beginningless, jnst as its abode, the 

individual (ksetrajna) is beginningless. It is an 
ever-flowing stream, the result of which is bondage 
to the cycle of re-birth.®® The differences of en- 
joyment noticed in the state of samsara, are due 
to the respective karmas of the souls concerned.®^ 
Bht it is not a self-sufficient principle, for, though 
not originated by the Lord, it has yet to be directed 
by Him. The apparent inequalities of dispensation, 
however, are due to the varying potencies of differ- 
ent karmas, not to the Lord’s direction.®^ 

Release can be secured only by realisation of 
one ’s own essential nature, and this cannot take 
place until karma fructifies and is fully experienced 
through enjoyment or suffering. The Lord wills 
to release all, but His will is effective only in the 
oase of those whose karma has ripened ; just as the 
Sun, whose action is impartial and uniform, can 
yet make only those lotus buds bloom as are ready.®® 
Karma cannot bring about its own fruit, any more 
than sei-vice can bring about its own reward. The 
attainment of the fruit of action depends on the 
grace of the Being in whose name the action is 
undertaken. The postulation of apurva (a novel 
unseen principle) cannot help us to do away with a 
superior Being or the need to obtain His grace ; its 
only function is to obtain the production of effects 
at a future time, by what is itself momentary. Since 
the recognition of the Lord as the dispenser of fruit 
cannot be avoided, the assumption of an apurva is 


“II, 1, 35. 
« II, 1, 34. 
“ II, 1, 35. 
“II, 1, 36. 
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superfluous, and unjustifiable on the law of parsi- 
mony.®* 

One set of good works, like agnihotra, etc., at- 
tains its consummation in knowledge; another such 
set vanishes with the advent of knowledge. There 
is still a third set inherited by the friends of the 
man who attains release. This too could have been 
worked out, but for the process having been held 
in check by the stronger karma of a previous lifer 
it continues to exist, therefore, contributing to the 
conditions auxiliary to knowledge, such as health,, 
mental purity and so on; these auxiliaries do not 
disappear with, the rise of knowledge. That coun- 
ter-action of the kind mentioned is possible and can 
be overcome, we see from the mantra, “Yad eva 
vidyaya karoti, tad eva viryavattai’am bhavati, what- 
ever is performed with knowledge, that becomes 
stronger”: the “becoming stronger” is the acquisi- 
tion of the ability to overcome obstacles due to 
prior karma. It is indeed to surmount such diffi- 
culties that such rites as agnihotra are recom- 
mended.®® 

Just as a man’s good work goes over to his 
friends, his evil karma, if any, passes to his enemies.. 
The acquisition by friends and enemies is comple- 
mentary to the process of discarding, and the two 
should be contemplated together, though the men- 
tion of them occurs in two different contexts and 
sakhas. The supplementation of the information 
contained in one sakha by reference to another is 
both correct and usual. For instance, the bits of 
broken twigs used for counting the number of obla- 
tions are in one context merely said to be children 
of the tree ; the tree is specified as the udumbara 


“111,2,37. 

“IV, 1, 17 and 18. 
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only elsewhere ; but the specification holds good for 
all sakhas. Instances of this kind may be multi- 
plied.”® 

Final release from good and evil deeds takes 
place for the enlightened one, not at death, but only 
on crossing the Viraja, the river that constitutes the 
boundary of Visnu-loka, beyond which lies the abode 
of Siva, the region of final liberation and the full 
attainment of self -hood. Till that stage is reached, 
the intellect continues in a state of greater or less 
contraction, i.e., in the condition characteristic of 
samsara ; and the continuance of samsara is inexpli- 
cable apart from a residue of karma. The sugges- 
tion that a subtle body may persist in the absence 
of karma is irrelevant; for, the material factor in 
the problem is not that a subtle body persists, but 
what it does. This, as we have seen, is departure 
along the path of the gods at the end of which alone 
realisation comes about, causing expansion of the 
intellect. Up to that stage, both samsara and karma 
continue.®’’ 

Even good deeds are productive of results un- 
desired by him who seeks hberation and are in that 
sense opposed to liberation. Previously acquired 
good karma serves to secure favourable conditions 
for knowledge, by creating sound health and so on, 
and disappears with the death of the individual. 
Other good deeds which are practised as part of 
meditation {vidya) or as contributory thereto do 

3, 26. 

3, 27 to 30. TMs is an intelligible position in itself but 
difficult to reconcile with IV, 1, 13-14 and 17, where evil harma is 
said to be destroyed even with the advent of contemplation, and 
good karma too ceases either at death or earlier. What is said 
to cease at death is just the kind of vidyanuguna karma which is 
inherited by a man^s friends when he attains release. The state- 
ment as to the cessation of karma at death has presumably to be 
interpreted as partial cessation, in the light of III, 3, 30. 
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not cling, being performed without any desire for 
fruit.®® 

When contemplation commences, accumulated 
karma ceases to exist and future action fails to 
taint.®® Texts like “nabhnktam ksiyate karma 
kalpakotisatair api”®® (Paushara Agama) are 
intended to apply only to the average jiva who has 
not yet secured enlightenment.®V But only that 
part of past karma which has not yet begun to take 
effect is destroyed by contemplation; the rest goes 
out with the destruction of the body, that being the 
limit set by Sruti for release: “Yavad eva ciram 
tavan na vimoksye, atha sampatsye, there is no re- 
lease so long as there is stay (in the body), then 
there is attainment.”®® 

Persons of enlightenment like Vasistha who are 
placed in high office, are released when their period 
of office comes to a close, ie., when all the karma 
for which the office is a requital is exhausted.®® The 
enjoyment they may derive in that state, as the 
fruit of karma, does not lead to forgetfulness, as 
the two are not identical or necessarily connected; 
hence, the original enlightenment continues undim- 


“IV, 1, 14. 

Sutra 13 confines itself to evil kanna ; it is sutra 14 that re- 
fers to good karma. That sutra does not mention the cessation of 
any part of good karma on the advent of knowledge. The intro- 
duction to sutra 17, however, speaks of good action that ceases with 
the beginning of knowledge, ^^anya ca piirvakrta sadhukrtya vidya- 
prarambhe sati vina§ta.'^ Hence, the statement in the present ex- 
position is made so as to cover both. An exception is, of course, 
to be made, where cessation at a later peiiod is definitely men- 
tioned as in IV, 1, 14. 

^ ^‘Except by enjoyment, karma does not diminish, even in hun- 
dreds of seons.’V 
1, 13. 

«2IV, 1, 15, . ■ - 
«^in, 3, 31. 
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med. There is no occasion to fear an endless cycle 
of re-birth for these souls also. The lapse of know- 
ledge at death is not final, hut similar to the lapse 
of consciousness during sleep; and memory can 
serve in good stead in the former case, as much as 
in the latter.®^ 

The eschatology of the Vedanta is largely based 
on the pancagnividya of the CJian- 
Eschatoiogy: XJpanisad, the knowledge of 

vidya, the five fires, which was imparted by 

the king Pravahana Jaivah to Oauta- 
ma, and had not before been taught to any brahmin.®® 


« IV, 1, 19. 

The five fires are this world, par j any a (rain), the earth, man, 
and woman. From the libation in the fifth fire, man is born; hence 
it is said that the water in the fifth libation becomes man. Then 
comes the description of the paths of the gods and the fathers; 

''1, Those who know tliis and those who in the forest medi- 
tate upon Faith and Penance, go to Light, from Light to Bay, 
from Bay to the bright half of the month, from the bright half of 
the month to those six months during which the Sun rises north- 
wards ; 

^'2. From these months to the year; from the year to the 
Sun; from the Sun to the Moon; from the Moon to Lightning. 
There is a person, not human ; he carries them to Brahman. This is 
the path of the Gods. 

‘*3. And those who live in villages, perform sacrifices and works 
of public utility, and give alms, — they pass oxi to smoke, from smoke 
to night, from night to the dark half of the month, from the dark 
half of the month to the six months during which the Sun rises 
southwards, from there they do not reach the year. 

(^4. From the months they go to the Eegion of the Fathers, 
from the Begion of the Fathers to Aka^a, from Akasa to the 
Moon. That is Soma, the king. That is the food of the Gods. 
That the Gods eat. 

y Having dwelt there till the falling off, they return again 
by the same path as they came to Aka§a; from Akala to Air; and 
having become the Air, they become smoke; and having become 
smoke, they become mist. 

^^6. Having become the mist, he becomes the cloud; having 
become the cloud, he rains. Then they are born as rice and barley. 
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Eelease does not come with death even to the 
enlightened one; for, the state of 
The Deva-yana. continues up to the stage of 

the union with Brahman, and prior to that there 
is departure by the path of the gods. The declara- 
tion of immortality in the case of one who knows 
Brahman, indicates only early attainment of immor- 
tality, not immediate attainment thereof; nor is 
departure by the path of the gods inconsistent with 
the early liberation at the end.®® 

How can departure along the path take place 
when the body is no more and the senses have de- 
parted? Embodiment does not finally cease with 
the destruction of the gross body. The jiva in de- 
parting from this life goes forth eaiveloped in a 
subtle body, constituted by water that is tripartite, 
and accompanied by the senses and the chief vital 
air. True, it is said that the senses return at death 
to their presiding deities, e.g., sight to Agni and so 
on; but this is only figurative, as seen from the 
accompanying statement that the hairs become grass. 
That there is a subtle body, the basis of which is 
water, is indicated by the pancagnividya which de- 
clares water in the fifth libation to become man; 
this water constitutes the subtle body. 

herbs and trees, sesamum and beans. Henceforth, the exit becomes 
extremely di£(ieult; for, whoever eats the food, and who sows the 
seed, he becomes like unto him. 

^^7. Those whose conduct here has been good will quickly 
attain some good birth — ^the birth of a Brahmana, the birth of a 
Ksatriya or the birth of a Vai^ya. And those whoso conduct has 
been bad, will quickly attain some evil birth — the birth of a dog, 
the birth of a hog, or the birth of a Candala. 

* * * , ; ' ' 

On none of these two ways are those small creatures 
continually revolving^ they die and are born. This is the third 
place. 

(07k, IV, 10, Dr. Jha's translation.) 

««IV, 2, 8. 
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The existeELce of a subtle body is known even in 
life, as the source of heat, which is not the property 
of a gross body, not being seen in a corpse. With 
the destruction of the latter, the subtle body is not 
destroyed. How else could we understand the 
possibility of departure along a path or discussion 
with the Moon?®'’^ 

Nor is there any declaration of Sruti discounte- 
nancing departure for the enlightened ones. The 
text quoted in this connection “Na tasya prana 
utkramanti, of him the pi'anas do not depart” 
states only that the senses do not abandon the soul 
that is about to start on the path ; that this is the 
correct interpretation is seen from the reading of 
the other sakha ‘‘na tasmat prana utkramanti, from 
hi m the pranas do not depart.” Smrti too declares 
the passing of the wise man to the path, through the 
101st artery, the murdhanya nadi.®® According 
to some, however, there is no passing* along the path 
for the devotees of the Non-related (niranvaya).®® 
As to what happens to the enlightened person at 
the end of the path, there is some 
doubt, because of the different views 
of Badari and Jaimini. The result 
of enlightenment is, in any case, release, early, if 
not immediate. The discussion of the conflicting 
opinions and the statement of the final view must, 
therefore, form part of the treatment of release in 
the next chapter.'^® 


"IV, 2, 9 and 11. 

“IV, 2, 12 and 13. 

“IV, 2, 13. 

further details as to the Beva- and Pitr-yanas will be found 
in the accompanying Note F, . 


NOTE P 

THE DIVA- AND PITR- YANAS ' 

It is not the subtle body alone that is to be understood 
to depart on either path, the self being divorced therefrom; 
for, the text speaking of those who perform sacrifices and 
works of public utility, refers unmistakably to the selves, 
not to the bodies merely. They attain the state of King* 
Soma. It is also said that they become the food of the 
gods; but from this implication of non-sentiency, it may 
not be argued that only the bodies reach that state. All 
that is meant is that a person so involved in the daily round 
of duties, and consequently ignorant of the Self, is in no 
better condition than a good servant, a means of afford- 
ing pleasure to the gods 

From the mention of the manner in which re-birth is 
determined for those who return, it is evident that, at the- 
time of return, there is a residue of karma, which settles 
the station and the mode of re-birth. The expression 
‘^carana’’ used in the context means good and evil deeds, 
directly and not by implication only, as some would make 
outJ^ 

The mention of a third class of beings who are born and 
die shows that both departure and return are not invaria- 
bly necessary for all. Men of knowledge depart;- but do 
not return; those devoted^^tTgood actions merely, both 
depart and return; those who lead evil lives, they also 
return, but they do not have to go first to the Moon. 
Their descent and ascent are confined to a visit to Yama- 
loka for punishment and a return to the earth. Nor need 
there he any difficulty about their not coming through the 
fifth libation and the antecedent stages, for, that is not 
the only mode of birth. There have been men, not born 
of women, like Agastya, Drona and so on. Further, 
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Sruti itself tells us of tlie possibility of birth, from a germ, 
such creatures being included in those originating from 
heat/®' 

The path beginning with light is the only path lead- 
ing to the attainment of Brahman. There are other tests 
which appai*ently inculcate other paths; but those lead 
only to the realisation of the appropriate manifestation of 
Brahman, in each case. Whenever there is mention of 
a path to Brahman, it can be shown to be identical with 
the path of light, etc. (arciradi marga). For instance, the 
Taittiriya (I, 6) description of departure by the roots of 
the hair is identical in sense with the texts mentioning 
departure by the murdhanya nadi. It is claimed by some 
that departure on the path of the gods is unnecessary for- 
the devotees of the Non-relatedJ^ 

The expression kala used in the description of the path 
in the eighth chapter of the Bhagavad Glia must be under- 
stood to signify not time, but the presiding deities, who 
serve as guides. There is, indeed, no restriction as to 
when a man should die in order to attain release; for, 
Sruti says that for the enlightened one there is delay only 
so long as there is continuance in the body. A person may 
die at night or in the southern course of the Sun, and yet 
be sure of his liberation, the prohibition in this respect 
applying only to unenlightened persons. Nor need there 
be any difSculty about the absence of the rays of the 
Sun to conduct the soul at night; they are undoubtedly 
present even then, as may be seen from the presence of 
warmth.*^® 

At the time of departure, speech gets merged in the 
mind, and the mind in the chief vital air; the vital air 
goes to the self and along with the self enters into union 
with the elements that have been rendered tripartite. The 
merging mentioned is not comparable to the absorption 
of an effect into its material cause. It is a merger of 


1, 12 to 21. 

IV, 3, 1. As Appayya says, the exception about niranvayo- 
pasakas comes in wherever there is occasion to insist on the one 
and only path to Brahman-realisation. 

^IV, 2, 17 to 20. 
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function only. At death speech first ceases to function, 
its activities being refunded into the mind; thinking next 
fails, and mental activities are refunded into breath; and 
so on. Though the earth which is the substance of the 
mind is itself the effect of water, of which prana is a form, 
prana should not be taken to be the mateiual cause of the 
mind; for, prana (breath) and annam (food or earth) 
are different specifications of w^ater 

The subtle elements related to the self are merged in 
the Highest ; their merger too is of function only, the 
■expression used (sampatti) being most aptly understood 
as indistinguishability of the elements from Brahman.'^^ 
The merger of speech in mind, etc., the lighting up of 
the heart, and all other stages of departure are common 
to the wise man and the unenlightened one, up to the 
moment when the former goes up through the skull and 
the 101st artery by the power of his knowledge and medi- 
tation, and the grace of the Lord within the heart. The 
Lord is the one object of knowledge for those who seek 
release. He favours His devotees with divine illumina- 
tion, whereby they attain unsurpassable Bliss and them- 
selves take on the blissful form.'^^ 

The enlightened soul is led up by the person in the 
lightning to Siva that is supreme Brahman. For, of 
Siva it is said, in numerous Sruti texts like the §nm /Sam- 
kalpopanisad, that He is greater than other deities, Brah- 
ma and Narayana: ‘^parat parataro brahma, tat parat 
parato harih, tat parat paratorisah: Brahma is greater 
than the great; Hari is greater than that; even greater than 
that one is Ssa”.'^^ 

The jiva that has not yet attained final release returns 

The Pitr-yana. world of Soma. He is said 

to become ethei% air, smoke, mist and 
so on. What is asserted here is the attainment of simi- 
larity, not identity. For the seli to become any of these 
would mean its taking on a body of the nature of one of 


2, lto 6. 

2, U and 15. 

2, 7; IV, 2, 16. 
"« IV, 3, 15. 
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these and for the assumption of a body at that stage 
there is no need or justification. Bodies are taken on for 
the sake of enjoyment, while the soul here has nothing- 
to enjoy; for, the efforts of the past karma have been 
fully experienced; what residue there is determines the 
manner of birth in this world, and hence cannot come into 
play at any earlier stage. 

An ingenious suggestion may be made that there is 
something other than both the above mentioned sets of 
karma, viz,, the sin involved in the sacrificial acts, such as 
killing an animal, and that this has to be expiated by means 
of an intermediate birth. What is enjoyed up to the 
.stage of the Somaloka is only the merit resulting from 
the sacrifice; its incidental sinfulness has to be made up 
for later, when the jiva becomes ether and so on. Such 
a position misconceives entirely the nature of the sacri- 
ficial act. It is* not the infliction of an injury, for, accord- 
ing to the declaration of Sruti^^ the animal sacrificed goes 


That it changes its essential nature and really becomes another 
thing is inconceivable. 

Eg Veda, I, 162, 21. The reconciliation of the injunction to 
kill for sacrificial purposes, with the general injunction not to kill, 
is the subject of a lengthy and interesting discussion by Appayya 
Eik^ita in his Furvottara-Mtmamsd-VMa-N’ahsatra-Mdldj pp, 32 et 
■seq. He says 'that the Eamanujiyas adopt merely the statement 
of ^rikanUia, and do not attempt to reconcile the two injunctions. 
That is to say, they do not perceive the contradiction, but make 
•out that sacrificial killing is not injurious. Indeed, Eamanuja goes 
further and says that the killing is a beneficial act, since it helps 
the animal to go to heaven. This position, according to Appayya, 
is unsatisfactory. The act is no doubt injurious; but it does not 
come within the prohibition, being -yidhi spri^ta, like the injunction 
not to kill. Where ^ruti seems both to enjoin and to prohibit, the 
two prescriptions cannot be contradictory'; they must be synthe- 
sised harmoniously as general rule and exception or in some such 
fashion. This is the explanation which is declared by Kumarila and is 
acceptable to Srikantha also, ^rikan-tha says little in III, 1, 25 to jus- 
tify this claim ; but what he says is not inconsistent with the position 
advanced. His conclusion is just negative, that the killing is non- 
in jurious; how it is not an injury prohibited by ^ruti may be 
explained in the manner of ICumarila and Appayya. Eamanuja, 
how’ever, goes further and makes of the act a positive advantage 

29 
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up to heaven with a golden body, etc. The sacrificial act,, 
thus, serves the interests of the animal as well as those- 
of the sacrifice!’. In any case, no sin may be taken to- 
attach to an act positively enjoined by §ruti. 


to tlie animal j his position seems to he final and not to call for 
any completion. This contrast would support the view that Bamanuja 
came after ^rikantha. In any case, from the present context, there 
would seem to he little doubt as to Appayya's own belief in re- 
gard to this question. I owe the reference to Appayya^s work to- 
Mr. V. S. Bamanatha Gastrin of the Postal Audit Office, Madras. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RELEASE— THE MEANS AND THE STATE. 


The self’s enjoyment and sorrow are due to his 
beginningless finitude and depend- 
Meditation is This state, however, is not 

curing release. endless, for, it IS not of the essence 
of the jiva. It is possible for the 
individual to rise above his limitations, to become 
all-pervasive, to cease to sorrow, to cease to think 
of himself in terms of caste, status and condition, 
to have a vision of the world harmonised and free 
from discord, and to attain to a condition of lasting 
contentment, not subject to the distractions of sor- 
row and rejoicing. This condition of release or 
realisation can be brought about by meditation, 
necessarily preceded by correct knowledge of what 
is to be meditated on ; for, he who meditates becomes 
what he meditates on, according to the tatkratu- 
nyaya.^ Contemplation of lower ends will lead to 
the realisation only of those ends. Release can 
come about by the contemplation of Him, who is 
eternally free from bonds, Siva, the blue-throated 
consort of TJma, the Supreme Lord, the noble Being, 
the three-eyed God, by meditating on whom the sages 
attain to the First cause, the witness of all, beyond 
the utmost darkness.^ There is no release for those 
who are and elect to remain ignorant of Siva. When 


^Yatlia kraturasmin loke piiru§o bhavati tathetah pretya bhavati 
— Cli,^ III, 34, 1. ‘'According as his will is in this world, so tho 
man will be after he has departed hence, Dr. Jha^s translation,. 
-Kaivah/a, 7. 
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men get to roll up the sky like a piece of hide, then 
indeed may they hope to reach the end of sorrow 
without knowing Siva.® 

This Being is not an object of perception or 
other means of knowledge, such as are applicable 
to the finite world. He is to be realised by sarnra- 
dhana,‘‘ by knowledge in the form of meditation. 
The Kathaka Sruti^ which declares that the Self is 
not to be obtained by the study of the Vedas nor by 
intelligence nor by much listening is quite clear on 
this point. The nature of Brahman can be appre- 
hended by him alone who worships Brahman by con- 
templating Him. To such a one, the Self reveals 
His true nature. 


Attainment of 
characteristics 
distinctive of 
Brahman, by me- 
ditation on Him. 


If the tatkratunyaya applies to release, non- 
difference from Brahman may be ex- 
pected to result for the devotee who 
meditates on Brahman. And this is 
just what happens.® When Brah- 
man appears to the constantly medi- 
tating devotees, there is no difference 
between the two in respect of the 
bliss and enjoyment attained by such realisation; 
by meditation on Brahman they acquire his distinc- 
tive characteristics (asMharana-gunah). Vama- 
deva, for instance, speaks of himself as having be- 
come Manu and the Sun. We see Krsna manifesting 
the powers and the form of the highest Lord (para- 
mam rupam aisvaram) because of his having identi- 
fied himself with the Lord in Yoga. By the force of 
constant meditation, Visvamitra acquired the capa- 
city to create a new world, and Agastya the ability 


VI, 20. 
an, 2, 23. 

® Katliaj II, 23. 
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to drink up the ocean. Even within our experience 
we see that the magician by the incantation of the 
Graruda mantra acquires the virtues of Garuda in 
respect of immunity from snake-bites. Meditation 
which is fruitful of such results, is the only means 
of knowing Brahman. If, indeed. Brahman could 
be independently perceived, the injunction to medi- 
tate would be purposeless and futile ; if it is not per- 
ceived, it cannot be the basis of inference either, 
for this means of knowledge requires the use of an 
example (drstanta), and there can be no other be- 
ing, possessing the characteristics distinctive of 
Brahman. 

Meditation is prescribed in different forms in 
,• different contexts. Sometimes, the 
Multiplicity of Same form is mentioned in more than 
Vidyas: conside. one text; and Sruti cannot possibly 
teg ° theto**id^ indulge in idle repetition ; the pre- 
tty. ' sumption is that the vidya varies ■with 

the context, even where the descrip- 
tion appears to be identical. That there is difference 
between names and forms mentioned in the various 
vidyas, is apparent at the very outset. There is 
also difference of the attributes, and it is difficult 
to choose among these, adopting or rejecting any. 
Further, some modes of contemplation require ini- 
tial purificatory ceremonies, like the Sirovrata'^ of 

And this is declared by the following Bk yerse: 

Let a man tell this science of Brahman to those only who 
have performed all (necessary) acts, who are versed in the 
Vedas, and firmly established in (the lower) Brahman, who 
themselves offer as an oblation the one E§i (Agni), full 
of faith, and by whom the rite of (carrying fire on) the 
head has been performed according to the rule (of the 
Atharvanas). 


11. The Bsi Angiras formerly told this true (science) j a man 
who has not performed the (proper) rites, does not read it. * 
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tlie Atharvanikas. Hence, in the multiplicity of in- 
junctions, one seems to be left with no sure guidance. 

There is not much point in the position that vid- 
yas must be different, as Sruti may not indulge in 
repetition; for, it ignores the existence of different 
sakhas (branches) of the Vedas, while the student 
is expected to learn only his own sakha. Since 
everything to be known has to be known through 
that sakha, it has necessarily to repeat much that is 
common to other sakhas as well.® 

It may well be that the texts mention both vid- 
yas which are identical and those which are really 
different; again, along with reference to what may 
be contemplated, there may be mention of what need 
not or should not be meditated on. 'Some vidySs 
may require or allow of combination; in the case 
of others, combination may be neither desirable nor 
possible. The third quarter of the third adhyaya 
is almost entirely taken up with a consideration of 
these topics. One may, for convenience, classify 
the discussion under three heads, as cases where, 

(1) a specific mode of contemplation is prescribed, 

(2) apparently different modes of contemplation 
are identical, and (3) apparently identical vidyas 
are different. Grunopasamhara or combination of 
the qualities mentioned in different vidyas is neces- 
sary or even possible only when the vidyas are iden- 
tical. Some of the principles determining identity 
of vidyas, etc., will be found discussed in Note Q-. 


* * * * Mundalm, lllj 2, 10 and 11: the translation 

is Max Miiller’s. The words underlined in the translation 
of verse 11, indicate the precise scope of the injunction as 
to fcovrata and other such rites, to be confined to the aiudy 
of the Veda. 

« in, 3, 1-4. - 
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Where meditation has for its object the attain- 
ment of a desired and limited result, 
Should Vidyas Several such results may be aimed at, 
“be combiaed? and to secure them different medita- 
tions may be combined.® Not so, 
however, in meditating on the Highest Brahman. 
Of the various modes of contemplating him, such as 
the dahara akasa, the udgitha and so on, each aims 
at the realisation of Brahman; the results of each 
mode being identical, there is no advantage in com- 
bining the various modes. There is also the posi- 
tive disadvantage that the change from one mode 
to another leads to distraction, thus bringing about 
the failure of contemplation to achieve its object.^* 
The modes of meditation on Brahman are, there- 
fore, optional. 

Even where contemplation of the parts seems 
to be prescribed by the indication 
of special results, meditation of the 
whole is always of superior value, 
the fruit thereof being correspond- 
ingly superior. Thus, he who medi- 
tates- on Vaisvanara as if differ- 
ent, i.e., limited, eats food, while he who meditates 
on him as a whole, with organs considered as identi- 
, cal with the heavenly world and so on down to the 
earth, is said to “eat food in all worlds, in all beings, 
in all selves” , that is to say, is rewarded with the 
experience of Brahman.^^ The mention of other re- 
wards, such as eating food, etc., indicates not an 
injunction, but an anuvMa, eulogistic of the final 
injunction and reward. This is parallel to the sac- 
rifice offered to Vaisvanara on twelve potsherds. 


Meditation on 
the trhole is ne. 
cessary, not of 
the parts. 


"Ill, 3, 58. 
“Ill, 3, 57. 

" CK V, 11-18. 
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when a son is born. In this context, sacrifices on 
eight, nine, ten and eleven potsherds are also men- 
tioned with appropriate rewards; bnt in the light 
of the sacrifice on twelve potsherds, the mention of 
the others is not considered injunctive. 

The superiority of meditation on the whole is 
also shown by Sruti in this manner ; King Asvapati 
Kekaya interrogates the Esis who come to him as 
to what they worsMp, and when they give ditferent 
replies, he identifies the entities mentioned with dif- 
ferent parts of the body of Vaisvanara, and says 
that the corresponding parts of their body would 
have decayed, faded or fallen off, if they had not 
gone to him for further instruction about Vaisva- 
nara. The futility and the danger of meditating only 
on the parts are thus indicated.^^ 

The act of meditation is not to be performed just 
once, on the analogy of sacrificial 
I'ites. The latter do not perceptibly 
peated. lead up to their results; their fruit 

is adrsta (unseen). Meditation, 
however, if practised unintermittently and with con- 
centration is seen to bring about the desired result, 
vis., intuition of Brahman (Brahma-saksatkara). 
Where the coming about of the result can thus be 
observed, the effort in relation thereto must continue 
to be made till the result is attained, as in the husk- 
ing of paddy. Smrti too enjoins repeated medita- 
tion and it praises the results thereof.^® That the 
act of knowing Brahman is one of meditation is seen 
from the interchangeable use of ‘‘veda” and “upa- 


“III, 3, 55. 

^®IVy 1, 2 and 13. Srikantlia quotes from Mauu Smrti, ‘‘Buk-' 
mabham svapna-dlugamyam vidyat tu puru^amparam: Know tbe Su- 
preme Self that is golden coloured and attainable in dreams’'^; whe- 
ther the Self is ^iva or Vi§nu is a hotly contested question. 
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slta”.^‘ It is also well known that meditation in- 
volves a continuous representation and not a spora- 
dic act of thought.^® 


Nor is the meditation to be continued only for 
such period as the person likes and then given up. 
It should be pei’formed every day until death, and 
not given up at any time. Meditation which is to 
bi'ing about the realisation of Brahman should not 
be interrupted in the middle. The Highest Brah- 
man mth his six-fold qualities ( sarvajnata, trpti, 
etc. ) should be thought of constantly in order to rea- 
lise His nature. That His nature can be made mani- 
fest is seen from the prayer addressed to Siva 
“Ya te rudra siva tanuraghorapapa kaani taya 
nastanuva samtamaya girisantabhicakasihi, 0 Thou 
who drivest away the sorrows of samsara, 0 spread- 
er of happiness, from Thy joy-giving nature mani- 
fest to us that form of Thine which is characterised 
by unsurpassed: Bliss — that personality which is aus- 
picious, pleases all hearts, and is manifest to those 
who have destroyed all good and evil deeds in the 
fire of knowledge”.’^® The meditation necessary for 
such manifestation should continue uninterrupted 
throughout life.^^ 


Repetition of the prana va, wearing sacred ashes, 
etc., are subordinate and helpful to 
meditation in every case, not merely 
in the sakhas where they are men- 
tioned. In this respect, they are like mantras, which. 


AuxUiaries to 

meditation. 


CK ni, 18, 1 and II, 18, 3; IV, 1, 4 and IV, 2, 2. 

For Ramanuja, this is the only valid argument. As for the 
difference between results which are dr§ta and those which are 
adrsta, Ramanuja makes his purvapaksin brush it aside mth the 
words ^Hviiowledge is not a \dsible means to anything. 

^^Svet,, III, 5. 

^^IV, 1, 12. 
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though belonging, to one sakha, are used in the per- 
formance of rites enjoined in other sakhas.^® 

Agnihotra and other similar acts should be per- 
formed throughout life, as they tend to create know- 
ledge. Sruti says “Him the Brahmanas seek to 
know by Scriptural recitations, sacrifices, gifts and 
the practice of austerity.’”® The repetition of 
Vedie prayers induces the highest knowledge lead- 
ing to the attainment of Paramesvara. That is 
why the recitation of the Sata Rudriya is praised 
in the Jabdla Sruti and the Kaivalya Upanisad. 

We are told that even by the utterance of the name 
of Siva, the unclean become clean, and the eandala 
becomes a worthy companion; “if a eandala men- 
tions the word Siva, talk to him, live- with him, eat 
with him” says the Mundaka (the reference cannot 
be traced).®® Destruction of sin is ascribed to the 
repetition of the pranava Similarly, agnihotra, 
etc., — ^which are dedicated to the Highest Lord, are 
due to His commandment and are directed to His 
worship, — cannot but lead to knowledge of Him.®’- 

Though in the pursuit of Brahman, who is imma- 
nent in the whole universe, all eon- 
piace, Time, sideratioiis of time, place and pos- J 

table for contem» would seem to be irrelevant, yet 

piation. such of them must be taken to b® 

prescribed as are calculated to fa- 
vour concentration, which is essential to meditation. 


’*111, 3, 03 and 04. 

IV, 4, 22. 

is said that tliis verse must have been deliberately left 
out by all commentators from Samkara downwards, that it must 
have been found in earlier texts of the Mimdaka, and that ^rikan- 
tha who lias evidently used this text should have preceded Jamkara. 
See Sentinathier ^s YlrabhadrSistram, pp. 29-30. 

-’■IV, 1, 16. ■ " ■ 
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Thus, a seated posture is essential. This is ex- 
pressly stated in the Kaivalya Sruti (sukhasana- 
sthah). We are also told that the crane and the 
wife parted from the husband are examples of medi- 
tation, their minds being continually absorbed in 
one object. All the limbs are controlled, and the 
representation of the object is continuous like a 
stream of oil uninterrupted by any other thoughts. 
To achieve this result, concentration is necessary, 
and for that a sitting posture. That the immobility 
secured by this posture is characteristic of medita- 
tion is seen from the reference to the earth and 
other immovable objects as meditating, as it were.®® 
The Smrti (Bhagavad Grlta)®* also supports this 
view.®^ . 

The same consideration applies to the choice of 
place, time, etc. Where the disturbing conditions of 
desire and aversion do not exist, there the mind be- 
comes concentrated. The injunctioai to meditate in 
a temple, etc., applies primarily to prayer, though 
meditation too may be undertaken in such places if 
they specially favour concentration.®® 

The practice of the Pasupata vrata which is 
taught in the Atharvasiras and also 
Puranas, leads to deliverance, 
even though J^is^,^^- included in the 
asrama dharmas, and its ol^ervaiice is usually pre- 
scribed only for a limited period, and for specific 
purposes. The only condition necessary is that the 
vrata should be observed not sporadically, but to 
the very end. Those who follow this vrata have to 


■^Ch., VII, 6, 1. 
== VI, 11 and 12. 
«IV, 1, 7 to 10. 
-“IV, 1, 11. 
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practise begging and acquire the virtues of calm- 
ness, etc. The object is liberation from bondage 
and from the condition of pasutva. The vrata is it- 
self called atyasrama,^® since all the virtues of the 
various stages of life such as those of the student 
and the ascetic necessarily enter into it. If observ- 
ed throughout life, it brings about liberation ; its 
practice for a limited period brings about enjoy- 
ment.^^ 

The person who knows Brahman may not claim 
that to him all conduct is permissi- 
such matters as food, 
the Brahmavid. Scripture requires the observance 
of injunctions and prohibitions, ex- 
ception being made only when there is danger to 
life. This is seen from the story of Usasti Cakra- 
yana,^® who ate the beans left over by another, but 
would not drink the water so left, as drinking water 
was not for him, then, a necessity of life. It is also 
said that purity of mind, strength of resolve and 
memory come from purity of food ; the last require- 
ment is nowhere sublated. Smrti too says that only 
when the eating is necessary to avoid danger to 
life, does he who eat prohibited food remaiir un- 
tainted like a lotus leaf in water. There is also 
similar prohibition of other acts, which are prompted 
merely by inclination.^® Those who follow prohi- 
bited modes of conduct act in contravention of the 
Lord’s commands. 


It is pointed out by Seiitmatluer, by reference to various upa- 
brahmanas, that the term atyafema denotes the Phsupata vrata; 
see pp, 80, 81 and 566. 

"an, 4, 48 and 49. 

10 . V,",,'; '"■■■ . 

"Mil, 4, 28-Sl. 
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The Lord should be contemplated as identical 
with the self, not as different there- 

identity of self The object of meditation is 

and Brahman in , „ ^ . ,,, , , j. 

M 6 <iitatiozx. r0l0ES6 irouoL j) 9 .siibJb. 8 ,va. (tJbi0 stEt0 oi 

bondage) in which there is attach- 
ment to caste and creed and condition. Contempla- 
tion of the limited state will perpetuate the limita- 
tion; and in looking upon the Lord as other than 
the self, the latter has necessarily to be thought of 
as limited. One has to meditate, therefore, on one- 
self as free from these trammels and as identical 
with the glorious, independent and blissful Siva. 

am Thou, Thou art I” are the words of the de- 
votee, as mentioned in the Jabdla SruU?'^ In the 
interpretation .of this sutra,®^ the commentary parts 
company with Vaisnava Visistadvaita, according to 
which the Lord is to be contemplated as the Self of 
selves. 

If, indeed, the meditating self looked upon Brah- 
man as identical with himself as doer and enjoy er, 
it would not be possible for him ever to attain the 
intuition of the Infinite. It is because such charac- 
teristics of finite self -hood are suppressed and the 
qualities of freedom from sin and so on are alone 
contemplated that realisation of Brahman is possi- 
ble, for, intuition is of the same character as what is 
meditated on. The fact of the self being embodied 
does not serve as a bar to the realisation of Brah- 
man, only because the jiva contemplates the identity, 
of Brahman with his own self, as free from the de- 
fects of bondage and embodiment.®® 


^rikantha does not refer to that jSruti by name as iSamkara 
does. Appayya Dik§ita both in SMJ) and elsewhere makes clear 
that the text quoted from is the Jabala SruU, 

1, 3. 

32 111, 3, 51 and 52. - - 
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Liberation may take place even in tbis life; -whe- 
ther it does or not depends on the ab- 
le^resintT otherwise of counter-acting 

conditions. Even sacrifice does not 
produce its fruit the moment it is accomplished. The 
analogy is, however, dangerous, as it may be pres- 
sed too far, even to the length of imagining varie- 
ties and grades of liberation, as in the fruit of kar- 
ma ; such procedure would be unjustified, for, release 
is the attainment of equality with Brahman, who is 
one only without a second.®* 

The devotees of the Lord are favoured with 
divine illumination at the time of departure, for, they 
have worshipped Him by the performance of works 
enjoined in the Sruti (which contain His own com- 
mandments), avoided all actions not so enjoined, 
dedicated all fruits of action to Him, abandoned all 
desired fruit and been filled with the nectar of His 
wisdom; having been endowed with knowledge, they 
find pleasure only in devotion to Him, and desire 
only His grace.** 

The person who meditates on Brahman, reaches 

on his death the path of the gods. 
To whom does . , i,- t i. • n 

the path lead? passing along v^hich he is finally 

led up by the person in the lightning 
to Brahman. It is said by Badari that the non- 
human person (in the lightning) leads the devotees 
only to Hiranyagarbha, as leading up is appropriate 
only to a created Bteing. Further, the words “I 
come to the hall of Prajapati”, etc.,*® indicate the 
same conclusion. Brahma is spoken of as Brahman 
because of proximity, for, the former is the first-born 

”in, 4, 50 and 5X. ' 

“IV, 2, 16. 

“c*., vin, 14, 1, 
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of Brahman. Nor is there any violation of the de- 
claration of non-return, for, at the end of the world- 
era, both Brahma and those who inhabit his world 
return to Brahman. 

Jaimini maintains that Narayana is led up to, 
he being superior to Brahma as the material cause 
of the latter ; he too may be spoken of as Brahman 
as material cause of the world. This accords with 
the text, “So’dhvanali param apnoti tad visnoh 
paramam padam.”®® Further, the expression Pra- 
japati may well refer to the protector, Narayana. 
The Yogins, therefore, reach the abode of Visnu, 
dwell there, and, at the end of the great cycle, i.e., 
on the last bodily existence coming to a close, pass 
on to the great Immortal Brahman and become re- 
leased. 

Badarayana, however, maintains that those who 
meditate on Brahman become Brahman, and that 
final release comes to all except those who meditate 
on symbols. Sruti distinctly says that he who con- 
templates the three-eyed consort of Uma reaches 
Him who is the womb of all Beings, the witness of all, 
transcending darkness. But the other views eon- 
ti'adict Sruti. That Brahma or Visnu cannot be the 
womb of all Beings, and that Siva is above them 
both is seen from the iSiva Samlcalpa Upawisad, 
“Brahma is greater than the great; greater still 
than that one is Hari ; even greater than this one is 
Isa.” The Kdthaka text may be understood to use 
the term Visnu in the general sense of the all-per- 
vasive Supreme Brahman ; for, what lies at the end 
of the six-fold path can be nothing less than the 
world of Siva. Or else, the supreme abode of Visnu 
who manifests himself as the universe is none other 


^Katha, III, 9. 
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Belease. 


than Para-Sakti, Parakasa (the supreme light), 
which is supreme Bliss; and this, we know, is but 
the Sakti of Siva. 

Those who worship Visnu as the highest mani- 
festation of Brahman reach his abode, and with 
all the glory of Visnu manifested in themselves, at 
the end of the cycle, when the last bodily existence 
comes to a close, attain to Siva and then are finally 
liberated. Pinal release for these is thus delayed, 
not denied.®’^ 

He who has attained an intuition of Brahman 
and become equal to Brahman, views 
the world as harmonised with Brah- 
man for, he sees, hears and knows 
nothing else but Brahman.®® For him, the world 
does not cease to exist altogether ; but it is not per- 
ceived as such in its finitude and imperfection.®® 
When the released self attains equality with Brah- 
man, he becomes a veritable ocean of Bliss, of which 
the things of the world and the pleasures inciden- 
tal thereto are indeed but tiny drops. The mukta 
can no longer perceive or follow the latter, since 
he is in enjoyment of the larger whole of which 
these are but infinitesimal parts. He sees nothing 
but Brahman who as supreme Bliss possesses the 
form of this world. He attains self-control, says 
the Taittirlya Sruti,*^ and the status of the ruler of 
mind, speech and sight ; that is to say, his organs 
of perception are pure and of a different order to 
those of unliberated mortals. With such faculties, 
he becomes that, i.e., Brahman whose body is akasa. 


®’IV, 3, 6-15. 

“I, 3, 8. 

BTS, vs, 254-255; released souls perceive only the existen- 
tiality (satta) of the world: parasya vastunas satta matram, 

« Taut., I, 6, , 
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This akasa is not the elenaeital ether, but the efful- 
gent expanse of Intell^enee (eidambara prakasa 
sarTram) . Thus it ij that the world is not perceived 
as such by the r^hased soul, but as harmonised with 
Brahman 

Thej^ate of release which is participation in such 
'caT^aTpassed Bliss is desired even by the gods, for 
their status is but fleeting and diminishes with 
time.'*^ 

The negative characteristic of release is free- 
dom from pasubhava. The positive aspect is the 
attainment of Sivatva which is unlimited and un- 
tainted and the abundance of Supreme Bliss. The 
devotee who has been freed from the state of bond- 
age by the destruction of his bonds in the torren- 
tial stream of the meditation “I am Siva”, becomes 
Siva himself; for, Sivatva is the absence of taint by 
any dosa (defect) and the presence of all that is 
auspicious.'*® The Supreme Brahman is also of the 
same nature; and he who meditates on that becomes 
that. He attains that Being, who is unsurpassed 

"I, 3, 8. Cp, X, 1 and 3. 

^(^(SfTt^iEiQ iLi<ir(3fr eSl(skQuiT^rs:is ^ 
^iwi^GjiTLDp Qp^emQ 

(srdoeorr L^iiiQojOfffTiok , 

pdoedd ^fSliurr jrp. 

Sinking in the supreme understanding, while delight sinks into 
their sonls, they slumber in sacred peace. What other words are 
these? Though they have attained to the knowledge of everything, 
these ^^Ifnowers’’ here know nothing but the ^ 'Known! ’^—(Pope's 
translation.) 

3, 25. . 

The assertion "^iva eva bhavati'^ is not quite borne out by the 
later statement about the attainment ' of iSivatva. The latter would 
imply equality with ^iva as , characteristic of release, while the for- 
mer implies identity. But, as Appayya says, "eva^^ (alone) may 
he taken as equivalent to "iva^^ (like); thus, there will be no 
contradiction. 
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Bliss, the self-luminous witness, free from all im- 
purities. 

The state of release is the manifestation of the 
self’s own nature; it is not the creati.on or the at- 
tainment of an external svarga (l),eavej.). The 
manifestation of what is within comes about through 
the destruction of impurities that enveloped the selr 
through time without beginning. The grace of Siva 
secures release from the impurities and the states 
of waking, dreaming and sleep, and confers infi- 
nite Bliss. The kingdom of Grod is not an external 
state ; it cometh not with observation. It is a reve- 
lation of what is within. It must also be remem- 
bered that the topic treated by Sruti,"*^ in this con- 
nection, is the self. It is the atmaii that is free 
from sin, etc., that one should try to understand; 
and it is the atman that is sought to be explained 
further in that context.^® 

The attainment of Sivatva is interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways by Jaimini and Audu- 
of sivatva; ( 1 ) 5 according to the former, there 

Seif-uiumination, is realisation of all qualities like 
(2) Possession of freedom from sin, the possession of 
ties. desires and purposes that come true 

and so on. The latter holds that 
there is identity only in respect of pure intelligence. 
Both sets of texts are true ; and both views may be 
held together. The text “vijfiana-ghaiia eva”^ 
shows that the released soul is self-illumi- 
nated, not that he is intelligence only. The state 
of release is one of equality with Brahman in two 
respects ; (1) self-illumination, (2) the possession 
of auspicious qualities.*® 

«c&., vni, 9, 3. 

IV, 4, 1 to 3. 

«IV, 4, 5 to 7. 
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The released soul can by his willing obtain all 
objects of enjoyment. “When he 
the^ei^rquau-^ desires the world of the fathers, by 
ties of Siva. Ms own will the fathers rise up be- 
fore Mm” says Sruti.^^ Of the be- 
ings that have thus ceased to be mere creatures, 
and have attained Sivatva, there can be no 
ruler. With the loss of pasutva, they have 
acquired independence. Impurity that causes 
contraction of the intellect (dhisamkoea) ceas- 
es for them, and hence they become omm- 
scient; eternal wisdom (anMi bodha) comes 
about wdth the cessation of ignorance and the con- 
sequent love of bodily states and conditions there 
is freedom because of the non-existence of the bond- 
age of karma, based on the misery due to old age 
and death; eternal satisfaction results from the en- 
joyment of one’s own self as identical with unsur- 
passed Bliss; thence follow freedom from hunger, 
tMrst, etc. Because Ms powers are never failing, 
his desires and his purposes always come true. 


«IV, 4, 8. 

^^That the jiva becomes omniscient is an intelligible claim; but 
how can he who has been in bondage from time immemorial, and 
is released now, become anadi bodha? Indeed, the predication of 
anadi bodha would be inconsistent with becoming. Since, how- 
ever, the Agama Sarvajnanottara) affirms the attainment 

of the eight qualities of ^iva, the attainment of anadi bodha must 
be understood somehow as true. The only rational interpretation, 
according to the Siddhantin, is to take it that this quality of the 
Lord^s, like other qualities of His, is reflected or manifested in 
the released soul. The equality of the released soul to ^iva has 
to be understood in a figurative sense, (See the Dravida Mdpddi- 
yam, p. 322, sutra 6, adhikarana 2.) Ho such explanation is sug- 
gested by Srikantha; the only way of escape for him would seem 
to be the suggestion of a dual standpoint, one in time and the 
n ^er a-temporal. the soul being anadi bodha Srom the a-temporal 
point of view. In such a case, the state of bondage would be not 
wholly real, but imagined or figurative. All this further strengthens 
the position of Appayya that what ^rlkantha really holds is the 
advaita doctrine. 
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The self in this state does not acknowledge even 
the Lord as ruler; for, having ceased to be a crea- 
ture, he has gone beyond the sphere of the injunc- 
tions and prohibitions which constitute His com- 
mandnaents, and which have been in vogue in the 
long current of time.*® 

Badari holds that since released souls resemble 
the Lord, they have no body. Jai- 
mini urges the opposite view on the 
ground of statements of manifold- 
ness, such as “He is one, he becomes three”®® and 
so on. The former view seems to have greater justi- 
fication in view of such statements as the following: 
“by the mind perceiving the pleasures, he delights”, 
etc.®^ But Badarayana is of opinion that either con- 
dition is possible and that both sets of statements 
hold good; just as the twelve days’ sacrifice may 
be considered either a sattra (a sacrifice continuing 
for a length of time, wherein all persons engaged 
are principals) or an ahina (one that should be con- 
cluded Avithin a stated short period, there being only 
one principal). The Pauranikas also say that the 
Yogins, strong as Siva, became endowed with bodies 
or otherwise, as they desire.®® When disembodied, 
their experience is as that of dreaming selves ; they 
enjoy, with the mind alone, Bliss which is the form 
of Brahman.®® When embodied, the experience is 
similar to that of the waking individual. The fact 
of embodiment does not lead to the Yogin becom- 
ing tainted by the experience of anything which is 
apurusartha (not contributing to the highest goal). 

4, 9. For tlie probable basis of this view, see Mrgendra 
Agama, II, 27 and Bhat^ Narayanakantha 's commentary thereon. 

«« Ch,, VII, 26, 2. 

Ibid., VIII, 12, 5. 

“IV, 4, 10 to 12. 

“IV, 4, 13. 


Are released 
souls embodied? 
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Pe who has attained Sivatva and the control of 
speech, sight, etc., perceives the world to be of the 
nature of Brahman; for him, the phenomenal uni- 
verse beco^nes Brahman whose body is the effulgent 
light of transcendent Bliss, the Supreme Energy 
which, directly in the case of Paramesvara and the 
released one, and ultimately for others, is the means 
of realising their ends and their volitions.®® Every 
Being partakes of this Bliss in some measure, 
though it is realised in full only by Brahman and the 
Yogins. Since Bliss is non-different from the 
Highest Being, Brahman is known as Bliss; the 
knowledge of Brahman attained by Bhrgu is said 
to be established in the Supreme akasa. Since to 
the released soul, the world appears as Brahman 
embodied in this supreme akasa, there is no sam- 
sara for him any more than for Brahman.®® 

Released souls are all-pervasive and can enter 
all bodies. Their pervasiveness is 
Pervasiveness, that of the light of a lamp, when 

the pot that covered it is destroyed. 
They reach to the highest places in the abode of 
MahMeva and .make them their own. They per- 


"^Cp. also IV, 4, 19, where released souls are said to enjoy the 
splendour of the perfect self-consciousness immersed in the 
world which is of one texture with the nature of Suj)reme Brah- 
man, wherein J§iva and Sakti are in perfect unison. It is t^J^ 
n oted, that the world is said to be perceived as Brahman^ not as the 
hody of Brahman, a point urged by Appayya in SN to prove that 
^rlkantha 's position is fundamentally that of the advaitin. The 
value of the argument is open to question, since, both here and in 
IV, 4, 14, ^rikantha persistently refers not to Brahman alone, but 
to Brahman along with akasa or 6akti, that is to say. Brahman as 
embodied. 

The words ‘ ^ Ya muktanam paramesvarasya ca saksadartha- 
kriya-hetuh, paramparayanyesam ^ ’ are also found in Bhatta Bhas- 
kara Mirra’s commentary on the Ananda Valli of the TaitUnyopani- 
sad. The ^aiva doctrine he there sets forth has many points in 
common with Srikantha^s ^ivadvaita. Sqq BJi-Bh.y Ch. II. 

^'IV, 4, 14. 
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vade heaven and earth with their radiance, as also 
the world of Hiranyagarbha and all the cardinal 
directions. Nor is there any difficulty because of 
the gruti mentioning the absence of specific cogni- 
tion,” for, that text applies only to the states of 
deep sleep and death, not to release, as is manifest 
from the Sruti,®® which indeed declares of him who 
has risen above the two states of sleep and death, 
the characteristics of omniscience and omnipotence, 
not absence of knowledge.®® 

If he who knows Brahman becomes Brahman, 
there may be a multiplicity of Brah- 
Equaiity with mans because of the multiplicity of 
Brahman only In souls. There is in this nothing 
T^eet of enjoy. avoided, for it is only 

the exercise of the five-fold func- 
tions of creation, etc., that should be vested in 
one Being. Wisdom and enjoyment may be equally 
possessed by a plurality of Beings without any con- 
flict or other undesirable consequence. The five- 
fold functions are exercised only by the Lord. No 
doubt, the released soul is said to wander forth 
“eating the food he likes, putting on what form he 
likes, and so on; these statements relate to control 
of the objects of enjoyment, not to origination or 
rulership of the universe. Where the latter is 
treated of, there is mention only of the Lord, not of 
other selves, as in “whence verily, these creatures 
are born,”®^ “creating heaven and earth there is one 
shining Being”.®® There is freedom to enjoy all 
objects in all the worlds ; the business of creating 
those worlds is, however, excluded. 

’‘■’Brh., IV, 3, 21. 

IV, 5, 13, Ch., VIII, 11, 1. 

»rv, 4, 15 and 16. 

Taitt., Ill, 10, 5. 

Ill, 1. 

^ Maliopamsad, I, 12. v ’; 
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Nor can it be said that there is then no difference 
between bondage and release ; for, enjoyment in the 
former state is subject to change, unlike that of the 
released soul, who, freed from the desire for human 
bodily frames and so on, wanders at will through 
the regions of the controllers of enjoyment from 
Sadasiva to Brahma, exercises the three-fold ‘energy 
■without restraint, and understands the world to be 
of the nature of Brahman, in whom are blended har- 
moniously Siva and Sakti ; he then fully realises his 
all-pervading’ self and experiences the splendour 
of perfect self-consciousness (parahambhavana). 
This experience is what is referred to by the self 
that wungs his way up in song: “I (am) the food, 
I the food, I the food ! I (am) the eater of the food, 
I. the eater of the food, I the eater of the food.”®® 
That the similarity to Brahman is in respect 
only of wisdom and enjoyment is also shown by 
Sruti and Smrti. That the predication of equality 
need not apply to all aspects may be seen from 
experience. Both Brahman and the released souls 
enjoy Bliss in the mind, without the need of . any 
external sense-organ. For both, the assumption of 
a body and sense-organs is optional. Here ends the 
similarity.®^ 

Exalted personages like Indra lose their State 
and return to the world, because of 
The released exhaustion of the karma that 

turn to samsara. gave them their status, and the 
growth of fresh karma (in the exer- 
cise of the functions of perception, enjoyment, 
etc.), which has to be worked out elsewhere. 
There is, however, no similar return for the 
released soul. Non-return is warranted by 


® Taitt., Ill, 10, 6. 

« IV, 4; 4 and 17 to 21. 
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iSruti. ‘Tie who behaves thus all his life, reach- 
es the world of Brahman and does not return, yea,, 
he does not return.”®'’ The Puranas also describe 
the state of Siva (which differs from and is higher 
than the states of Visiiu and Brahma) as that from 
which there is no return to this fearful world of 
samsara. That state, which is known as svarga, is 
of the splendour of a million Suns. It is turiyatita 
(beyond the fourth). Says the Uttara Gita: '‘the 
fourth and the one beyond the fourth is the abode 
of Siva, devoid of evil”. It is primal, as it trans- 
cends the wlorlds 'and their (intermediate) causes. 
It is pure, as it does Hot generate attachment, aver- 
sion or greed, unlike the products of the world. It 
it Tikasa, the transcendent splendour, which is Su- 
preme Bliss, eternal, uncreated. • 

Even universal destruetioir at the time of the 
final deluge does not affect released souls, as their 
beiing is included in the very Being of Siva; for Si- 
va tva is common to them all. Their state is not 
capable of increase or decrease. It is beyond the 
six paths (adhvas) and higher than the state of 
Visnu. The selves that have attained. equality with 
Brahman of unsurpassed Bliss and Splendour that 
is Siva, become endowed with shining bodies, omni- 
science, omnipotence, tranquillity and other lordly 
powers, and, freed from all the traces of envelop- 
ing impurities, seeing Him everywhere, realising 
•Him as their very self, attaining what places they 
like in His abode that is Supreme Light, and realis- 
ing all their desires, shine in glory everyw'here and 
for all time along with Him. Thus is everything 
settled to satisfaction.®® 


VIII, 15, 1. 
IV, 4, 22. 


NOTE G. 

VIDYAS, THEIR IDENTITY, ETC, 

From the diseiission of the modes of meditatiGn in the 
third quarter of the third chapter, some principles will be 
seen to emerge which are regulative of the in junction or 
prohibition of certain modes of contemplation, the identity 
of certain vidyas and the difference among others. Some 
of ' these principles are roughly formulated and illustrated 
in this note. 

(1) When is a vidya enjoined? 

A vidya is to be taken as enjoined, when (a) some novel 
and specific result is to be secured thereby, (&) there are 
specific Sruti declarations in respect of that mode of con- 
templation, and (c) Sruti persistently repeats certain state- 
ments or mentions a certain set of qualities. 

{a) A person sips water before taking his food, and 
thinks of this water as clothing the vital air (prana) that 
would otherwise be naked. The question is whether the 
act of sipping also forms part of the meditation, or only 
the ciothing of the prana. Not the former, as that is se- 
cured by a separate injunction by Smrti; the latter, how- 
ever, is a novel result ; hence, the contemplation thereof 
is enjoined.^'^ 

Again, the udgitha is prescribed as part of the sacri- 
ficial ritual directed to the attainment of certain results. 
Being thus only an auxiliary, it may be thought that it 
need only be chanted, not meditated on. This, however, 
ignores the text that whatever is performed with know- 
ledge, faith, etc., becomes stronger, that is to say, acquires 
the ability to remove hindrances to the attainment of 
the result of the main karma. Hence, the contemplation 


«ail, 3, 18. 
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of the iidgitha has a distinct value, and should be prac- 
tised.®^ 

The same reason applies to the contemplation of the 
udgitha as the highest of all essences (rasatamah), though 
it may be thought that the statement®^ is only laudatory 
of what is really a subordinate element of ritual. But what 
is asserted here of the udgitha is something novel, and 
from this novelty, an injunction in relation thereto is to be 
presumed. Further, a statement that is but laudatory re- 
quires the proximity of a passage which is really injunc- 
tive ; and in the present context, there is no other injunc- 
tive passage.'^® 

, (h) The meditation on the udgitha as rasatamah is 
also directly enjoined by SrutF^ in the words ''udgitham 
upasita’\'^^ 

(c) Injunction is implied by repeated statements of the 
gruti, as, for instance, in the contemplation of Brahman as 
the consort of lima, the person in the solar orb and so on. 
The modes mentioned in one context have to be understood 
in all meditation on the Highest, not merely in that con- 
text ; for, repeated statements must prevail over any con- 
siderations arising from the nature of the topic alone. Thus 
the identity of teaching of the TaiUirlyaka with other pas- 
sages imparting knowledge of Brahman, can be easily 
shown. The statement of the former that everything is 
Eudra'^^ is paralleled by Chdndogya text ‘ ‘all this is 
Brahman’";^^ the text “Purusa is Rudra’’^*"^ only repeats 
the same mark of Brahman as that mentioned in the 
Furusa Sukia Sind the Upakosala Vid^ Nor need one 
boggle at the fact that a proper name Rudra is used in 
one context, for, that name means “He who drives away 


3, 41. 

I, 1, 3. 

^“111,4,21. 

I, 1, 1. 

'^-m, 4, 22. 

Mahopanisad, XXIV, 42. 
Ch., Ill, 14, 1. 
Makopani^adf XXIV, 42. 
IV, 10-10. 
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tke sorrows of samsara^’, and can denote no one short of 
Brahman. In view of this identity indicated by the repe- 
titions of various texts, the contemplation of the consort 
of Uma, who dispels the sorrows of samsara, is to be taken 
as enjoined in all the contextsJ^ 

Insistence by Sruti on a particular quality or set of 
qualities is an indication of an injunction to meditate 
thereon. Thus, the ]3hysieai qualities of Siva such as 
blue-throatedness, being partly dark and partly tawny, 
are repeated in nearly every instance of the mention of 
Siva. These qualities are, therefore, to enter into the con- 
templation. The insistence on them serves a definite pur- 
pose, that of singling out the object of meditation and 
keeping it distinct. The need for making this distinction 
is clear from the Sruti which demands that, for release, 
Siva alone should be contemplated to the exclusion of all 
else.^« - 

(2) Identity of Vidyds and Qunopasamhdra. 

The identification of vidyas and the mutual transfer- 
ence of qualities are called for where there is identity of 
(a) injunction and result, (&) object, (c) qualities, or 
when (d) the qualities are equal and complementary. 

(a) The vidyas are identical when there is non-differ- 
ence in respect of the injunction, the form prescribed and 
the name of the Being contemplated. Thus the meditation 
of the dahara vidya is the same whether in the Chdndogya^^ 
or the Taittirlya,^^ for, though the sakhas are different, the 
quality of the injunction is the same. The words ‘‘vidyat^’ 
and ^‘upasita” are of identical import. The result in 
either case is the attainment of Brahman. The name of 
the vidya is also identical. Though initiatory ceremonies 
are prescribed in some cases as in the Sirovrata of the 
Atharvanikas, they will be found to relate not to the 
vidya, but to the study of the Veda. Hence the vidyas 
are identical.®^ 


” HI, 3, 43. 

^111,3,39. 

Vin, 1, 1-5. 
Mahopanisad, XXIII, 41. 
«^ni, 3, 1-4. 
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(h) The chief vital air which is the object of contem- 
plation in the Brhaddranyaka^^ and the Chdndogya^^ is 
identical with what is mentioned in the All 

these speak of prana as the eldest and the best; the former 
two also speak of it as the richest^‘^ and so on. These 
qualities too are to be imported into the meditation of 
prana, not left out in the belief that each sFikha prescribes 
a particular mode of meditation and no more. When 
Devadatta, a teacher at Madhura is encountered at Mahis- 
mati, his being a teacher is recalled to mind, though he 
does not teach ar the latter place.^^ 

The qualities of Bliss, Truth, Knowledge, Infinitude, 
etc., should in all cases be understood to be characteristic 
of Brahman; for, the object of contemplation is the same 
in all Brahmavidya, and these qualities are of the essence 
of Brahman. Nor may it be urged that the predication 
of a plurality of qualities will lead to the disruption of the 
unity of Brahman, Such a result may follow from the 
attribution of contrary predicates, such as blue and white, 
of the same subject; but there is no contradiction in as- 
cribing all the attributes, blue, sweet-smelling, large and 
lily, to a blue flower. Plurality is not necessarily synony- 
mous with discord.^'^ 

Identity of the object makes it necessary to include 
negative qualities too in contemplation. Negative predi- 
cates, like imperishability, serve to distinguish Brahman 
from other possible objects of meditation, and hence can- 
not be ignored. The jiva, fpr instance, is excluded from 
contemplation, since those negative characteristics are not 
applicable to him. It must also be remembered that what 
constitutes an attribute is not its negative or positive 
character, but conformity to the nature of the substance 


VI, 1, 1. 

^Ch,, V, 1, i. 

II, 14; III, 3 and 4, 8. 

Y, 1, 13. Brh., VI, 1, 2. 
s« III, 3, 10. 

«MII, 3, 11. 
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it attempts to qnalify.^^ As negative qualities like im- 
periskability conform to the nature of Brahman as other- 
ivise understood, they enter into the contemplation of 
Brahman. But the attributes so included shall be only 
such as are requisite to distinguish Brahman from all 
else. Other attributes, positive or negative, such as do- 
ing all, desiring air^ etc., should be left out, as they are 
not distinctive of Brahman.®^ 

(c) The Sandilyavidyas of the Agnirahasya^^ and the 
Brhaddranyaha^^ are identical, since there is identity in 
respect of the qualities of being of the form of the mind 
(manomayatva) and so on. The identity prevails in spite 
of the differences of other attributes, mentioned in the 
two vidyas, as, for instance, realisation of all purposes in 
one vidya, control and rulership in the other. Another 
point of contrast is that meditation is prescribed as of 
ether (akasa) in the former context, and as of a grain of 
rice or barley in the latter. The qualities mentioned, 
though different, are not opposed, but complementary, since 
control and rulership follow from the realisation of all 
purposes. As for the modes of meditation, contempla- 
tion as akasa is prescribed only to indicate the purity and 
greatness of Brahman.^^ It is unfortunate that Srikan- 
tha does not tell us how this is compatible with contem- 
plation of the same Being as of such limited dimensions 
as a grain of rice or barley. The two attributions are 
neither identical nor complementary, but opposed. Rama- 
nuja does not notice this point of contrast, while Srxkan- 
tha notices it in the purvapaksa, but evades the task of 


tHs is tlie nature of an attribute is shown by the Jama- 
dagnya puroda^a, where, though the mantra, ^ ^ Agnirhotram vetva- 
dhvaram’^ itself belongs to the Sama Veda and must be chanted 
in the appropriate (ueehaistva) svara, yet, since it is part of the 
upasad belonging to the Yajur Veda, it is chanted in the svara 
of that Veda (upain^u); the principle is that where there is ap- 
parently a difference between the attribute and that which it quali- 
fies, the nature of the latter is the determining i'actor (III, 3, 33). 
so in, 3, 34. 
oo ]\£a<Uiyaiidina iSakha. 

V, 6, 1. 
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meeting it. He may, of course, have thought that the 
Joint predication of extreme minuteness and extensive 
greatness as seen in the text ^‘aimr aiiiyan nialiato mahi- 
yan”, .etc., was well-known and constituted a sufficient 
answer. If that be the explanation, at least a passing re- 
ference to that text would have been preferable to silence. 

(cl) Vidyas are identical where the qualities mentioned 
are complementary. This has been already shown in con- 
nection with the Sandilya vidyas above mentioned.®^ 
Again, the answers given to TJsasti*’’^ and Kahola^^' about 
Brahman relate to the same object, and supplement each 
other; they, therefore, must be taken together to cons- 
titute one vidya.®^ IJsasti is told by Yajnavalbya that 
Brahman is that which breathes with the up-breath- 
ing and so on; Kahola is given to understand that Brah- 
man is the Being that does not hunger or thirst and has 
no taint of grief, confusion, old age and death. The 
questions put by the two are similar ; hence, only one object, 
the Highest Lord, could be indicated in both answers. 
Control of breath,, etc., and freedom from limitation, etc., 
reside in the same Brahman. The fact that question and 
answer are repeated is quite consistent with the identity 
of the topic, as in the sad vidya,^"^ wliich teaches that 
Being alone this was in the beginning, one only without 
a second. In view of this identical reference it is under- 
stood that the two questioners IJsasti and Kahola should 
exchange ideas and supplement the information each has 
obtained with that of the other. 

It has been already mentioned that the dahara vidyas 
of the Ghandogya VIII, 1, ly the Mahopanisad XII, 28, 
the Brhaddranyaka IV, 4, 22 and the Kaivalya Upanisads, 


3, 19. 

III, 4, 1 and 2. 

III, 5, 1. 

‘^III, 3, 35 and 36. 

^ Ch,, VI, 2 et seq, ‘Tliat tbe whole of this vidya refers to one 
topic in spite of the repetition of questions and answers, is known 
in III, 3, 37; that the same Being is referred to is seen from oft^ 
repeated words *‘That is the True, That is the Self, That thou art.'^ 
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are identical, the qualities mentioned in the different con- 
texts being complementary.®® 

{d) When are vidy as different? 

Vidyas are different and should not he identified in the 
following cases: (a) where the objects are different; (6) 
where the objects are related as whole and part or as 
superior and inferior; (c) where there is a difference of 
connection, as in the location of the object; and (d) where 
significant details vary. 

(a) The Self of Bliss alone is to be contemplated. 
The selves of food, breath, mind and consciousness, though 
mentioned in connection therewith as leading up thereto, 
do not enter into the vidya. For, Sruti makes it clear 
that Siva alone is to be contemplated to the exclusion of 
all else ; and the exclusion would have no meaning, if, 
in meditation, .these selves were included. Nor can it 
be said that the Self of Bliss is also of the same class as 
the other selves, which are excluded, on the ground that 
the expression '^self’^ which occurs in the same context 
cannot bear a different significance and refer to Brahman; 
for, even in that context, the expression self denotes the 
Supreme Being, as that from which ether originates. The 
Self of Bliss is thus different from the other selves of the 
context. This is further confirmed by the fact that the 
text which mentions the transcendence of the other selves®® 
does not say anything about the Self of Bliss being trans- 
cended or any other Self being attained. It goes without 
saying that the words of exclusion (sarvam anyat parit- 
yajya) of the d.tharvasikhd cannot apply to unconscious 
matter, for, negation, on the principle ot ejusdem generis, 
excludes only that which is of the same kind. Hence, 
only the selves of food or earth, breath, etc., elsewhere 
known as Brahma, Visnu, Budra and so on, are excluded.^®^ 

The above discussion provides us with an instance 
where contemplation is prohibited, where it is fruit- 
less. Another case of prohibition is Where the qualities 


3, 38. 

^Taitt, 11, 8. 

iva yaktam aayasadr^adhikaraae, tatha lii artkagatih. 
3, 14-i7. 
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contemplated are likely to detract from the perfection 
of the Supreme Being. Such, for instance, are qualities 
of the Self of Bliss as having Joy for the head, Satisfac- 
tion as the right wing and so ond*^^ The predication of 
head, wings, etc., makes Brahman a Being with parts, 
capable of increase and decrease, grovdh and decay. 
These attributes conflict with the attributes we have else- 
where learnt to be characteristic of Brahman. They are 
not, therefore, to enter into the eontemplationd^^'^ 

(6) The udgitha vidya of the Brkadaramjaka I, 3, 
1-7 is not the same as that of the Chdndogya I, 2, 1-7. 
The former prescribes meditation on prana as the singer 
of the udgitha; the latter enjoins contemplation of the 
binging. Though in the introductory statement about the 
Devas and the Asuras going to Prajapati and so on, there 
is agreement between the two vidyas, they are yet differ- 
ent because of the difference even of the topic. The Chan- 
dogas take it to be the pranava, an element of the udgitha, 
while the latter as a whole is the topic according to the 
Vajasaneyins. Since the two topics are related as whole and 
part, the vidyas concerning them cannot be identical. The 
identity of name is of no value as an indication, for we 
see that even in ritual, one name ^^agnihotra^^ may apply 
both to the obligatory rite and the optional rite known as 
^ ‘ kundapayinam ayana ’ 

Where objects of contemplation are related as superior 
and inferior, the latter may be meditated on as the for- 
iner, not vice versa; for, some benefit may be derived from 
praising the servant as the master, none by treating the 
master as the servant. Similarly, the superiority of Brah- 
man being known from Scripture, all adoration goes to 
Him, and it is the symbols like the mind, the Sun, etc., 
that are to be viewed as Brahman. Adoration of even 
such lowly beings as dogs is prescribed only in the view 
that they are pervaded by the Highest Brahman. The 
lowly are exalted by association with what is superior ; 


M 2 Tain,, 11, 5. 
MS 111,^3, 12. 
in, 3, 6-8. 
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laeEce, manas and otlier symbols are to be meditated on 
in tbe light of Brahman who is higher than all these^^^ 

(c) Vidyas are different, where there is a difference 
of connection. Thus, meditation on the person within the 
right eye should not be identified with that on the person 
within the solar orbj this is so in spite of the affinity of 
the two names — aham and ahah, and the identity of the 
object of meditation, viz., Brahman; for, the connection 
of meditation is with the right eye in one case and the 
Siin in the other. 

Meditations on Brahman vary with the qualities con- 
templated, though the object of these qualities is one. 
The offerings given to Indra the ruler, Indra the over- 
ruler, and Indra the self-ruler go to different Beings, in 
:spite of the identity of the name, Indra. Again, though 
the king is bqt one individual, the services rendered to 
him by different persons vary with time, place, and cir- 
eiimstance.^^'^ The same idea is repeated in III, 3, 56 
presumably to emphasise the fact that meditation on Brah- 
man is the object not of one but of several injunctions, 
and thereby to refute those who consider such meditation 
as not enjoined at all. 

{d) Vidyas are different where significant details vary. 
The purusa vidya of the Chdndogya III, 16, 1 is different 
from that of the Mahopanisad LXXX, 101 (LXIY ac- 
cording to the Dravida recension), though both liken puru- 
sa to a sacrifice; for, the elements mentioned in the latter, 
viz., the master, his wufe, and the three-fold libations are, 
not found in the former. The GMndogya, further, teaches 
a different variety of three-fold libation; they correspond 
to the three periods of man’s life, while those of the Maho- 
panisad corTespond to morning, noon and evening. The 
fruit of the Chdndogya purusa vidya is life for 116 years, 
while that of the other is inferred to be the attainment of 
Brahman, since it is subordinate to Brahma vidya.^®^ 

"o®IV, 1, 5. 

3, 20 and 21. 

"<^111, 3, 42. 

III, 3, 24. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN ESTIMATE. 

Labels are convenient though they sonaetimes 
mislead. In so far as Srikantha ad- 
mits a plurality of souls who are of 
the form of the Lord and are yet 
I’uled and guided by the Lord, his 
system may be stayed Pluralistic 
Theism. Souls exist from eternity 
material milieu; the latter has no pur- 
pose other than helping to provide the means 
for the enjoyment of karma and thereby removing 
the impurity that veils the true nature of the soul. 
The Lord possesses Para-Sakti as his attribute. 
This Sakti is of the form of the whole universe both 
intelligent and non-intelligent. Though the Lord 
through His Sakti is also of the form of the Uni- 
verse, He yet transcends it and rules it ; He is 
■vdsvadhikah, not merely visvakarah. The system 
thus gnaraiitees both the integrity of the souls 
(since they exist from eternity) and the independent 
existence of God as their ruler. It seeks to satisfy 
the demands both of the moral and of the religious 
consciousness. In seeking to fulfil ourselves we do 
not annihilate our being; we attain only our own 
full stature, so long veiled from our vision. And 
this, we obtain through the grace of our Lord, Who, 
though one with us, as Intelligence, is yet differ- 
ent from us, who engages in the five-fold activity 
solely with the object of helping us by bestowing 
His grace, when the time is ripe. Morality de- 
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mands the reality of moral agents and of moral 
ends. Eeligion relies on a Supreme Being who is 
with us and yet more than ourselves. Both de- 
mands are conceded in the Sivadvaita of Srikan- 
tha. It remains for us to enquire whether these 
demands are fully satisfied, whether Logic too is 
equally satisfied, if not, whether the dissatisfaction 
is, in any case, legitimate, and in what way, if any, 
the system is to look for completion. 

" Taking the conception of the world of matter, 
it seems to present two defects. In 
The material SO far as it is caused, it is the pro- 
worid: (Jiict of Brahman. Each material 

to Brahmam*^°° element is directly produced by 
Brahman. But how can a Being 
which is Pure Intelligence evolve 
out of Himself an effect which is inert and entirely 
devoid of intelligence? The solution suggested is 
hardly satisfactory. It has been already said that 
the example of scorpions being originated from 
cow-dung can convince none. Assuming the truth 
of the alleged origination, it may be urged that the 
causation is due to the common factor in the cause 
and the effect, i.e., the material nature of the cow- 
dung as well as the scorpion’s body. Though 
Srikantha does not notice the difficulty, it may be 
thought lhat the illustration of the growth of hair, 
nails, etc., in the body only so long as the soul is 
present, provides a sufficient answer. This may, 
indeed, suffice to explain the evolution of one set 
of material forms from another, only as superin- 
tended by an Intelligent Being. In so far as the 
presence and supervision really make a difference 
to the process, that Being may be said to cause 
the process. But, on this hypothesis, the germs of 
the material world would have to be outside Brah- 
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man, who would be only the operative cause. Such 
a doctrine is condemned by the Sutras, and Srlkan- 
tha fully acquiesces in the condemnation. 

The transformation, it may be said, takes place 
in Brahman, and it is of the Sakti of Brahman. 
But this does not take us any nearer the solution 
of the problem. This energy of Brahman is Git- 
Sakti ; she is of the nature of Intelligence. On the 
one hand, she is said to be cidacid-prapancakara, 
of the form of the whole universe, intelligent and 
non-intelligent ; on the other, she is that attribute 
of Brahman, in virtue of which Brahman is known 
to possess his six qualities and eight names and so 
on. From the side of the world, Cit-Sakti is both 
material and spiritual; from the side of Brahman, 
she is purely spiritual. This notion of finite-infi- 
nite, matter-spirit is very tempting; but its meta- 
physical difficulties do not vanish in spite of all 
the religious fervour which may be associated with 
that notion. In so far as the material world does 
exist, does it really qualify the Lord or not? In 
the former case, we have to conceive of Brahman 
as being material as well. On the latter hypothe- 
sis, that world should be declared to be either non- 
existent or to possess only a certain degree of rea- 
lity, being a partial manifestation of Brahman. 
Since it obviously cannot be said to be non-existent, 
the latter alternative seems to be inevitable. 

This conclusion is re-inf orced on a consideration 

2. The pTiriiose of the purpose served by the mate- 
of material crea- rial world. We shall assume that it 
has somehow come into being, at 
the win of the Lord. What object does it serve? 
The release of souls which are etemaUy veiled in 
impurity seems to be the only purpose. It functions 
as the means for the experiencing and ripening of 
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karma, this being the indispensable preli min ary to 
the manifestation of grace and release. That is 
to say, the material universe always serves as a 
means to the realisation of others’ ends; it is not 
an end in itself nor has it any ends of its own to be 
realised. There is release for souls, but not for 
matter. When it is said that both matter and soul 
are of the nature of the Supreme Spirit, it is hard 
to see any moral justification for the perpetual 
condemnation of one of the manifestations of Spirit 
to a doom of slavery to the other manifestation, 
which alone grows in stature from stage to stage 
and becomes equal to the Lord Himself in all except 
the five-fold functioning. But it is the soul that 
suffers, it may be said, and seeks release; matter 
cannot suffer and needs no salvation. The ans- 
wer is unconvincing when we remember that what 
is prakrti for this theory (as for most Indian Phi- 
losophy) includes the perceptive and determinative 
faculties.^ Where these are not, there can be no 
suffering; and inversely, where these are, it is not 
unlikely that suffering will be present, though we 
may not he conscious of it. 

It must also be remembered "that for Srikantha 
who follows the Sutrakara, material embodiment 
itself serves to obscure the true nature of the soul 


^ Prakrti includes witMn itself not merely what in Western 
terminology is understood by inert matter, but also the categories 
of sensation, perception, determination, and self-consciousness. The 
senses come into contact with objects; sense-impressions are analys- 
ed and synthesised into percepts by the mind; the principle of 
individuation refers these objects to the self; the intellect deter- 
mines and resolves. All these are evolutes of prakrti, according 
to the Samkhya system, and of maya^akti, according to the Sid- 
dhanta. In the iSivadvaita doctrine, they constitute what is termed 
acetana-prapanca. It will be seen that in treating the Non-intelli- 
gent univeise thus conceived as barely instrumental, there are greater 
difficulties than in the case of Matter in the Western sense. 
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(III, 2, 5). And this doctrine makes the position all 
the more difficnlt to understand. TJie material 
world is undoubtedly the creation of Brahman. 
Why should He create it to veil the souls who are 
innately pure? That seems a rather fruitless thing 
to do. And that being done, to redeem souls alone 
while the instrument of their obscuration and re- 
lease lies discarded, seems cruelty, which may be 
minimised, but not negated. Even if the object of 
cruelty could not perceive it, the act would none 
the less be cruel, because of the intention. How 
much less is the justification, then, in the case of 
an aspect of creation which comprises the percep- 
tive and determinative faculties? Surely, God’s 
standards of action cannot be inferior to human 
standards. 

It will be seen that the difficulties are far less 
8. Superiority if the material world be taken to 
of the Advaita a manifestation of the Spirit, 
just for a purpose, disappearing 
when the purpose is achieved, in other words, if it 
be taken to be an illusory manifestation, a vivarta 
of Brahman. On. this view of the advaitin, there 
is no permanent exaltation of souls over matter. 
The former too, %% their plurality, are not real 
as such. When the individual is liberated, he be- 
comes Brahman; his exclusive individuality dis- 
appears along with the disappearance of the ma- 
terial world. Both are illusory and both are trans- 
cended finally. This theory, whatever its other 
merits and demerits may be, refuses at least to 
distinguish and exalt, unduly and for all time, one 
manifestation of spirit as against another. 

The view that matter is also spiritual, that it 
presents Spirit arrested at an early stage of its 
growth would be more consistent with the demands 
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of Pluralistic Theism. But there is no indication 
of such a theory having found favour with Sri- 
hantha. • 

The demands both of the logical and the moral 
consciousness would seem to declare Srikantha’s 
conception of tbe material universe to he inade- 
quate. The derivation of the finite from the in- 
finite, the insentient from the sentient, the changing 
from the unchanging still defies solution ; and the 
postulation of an intermediary, sharing the cha- 
racter of both, serves to intensify and not to solve 
the problem.- Further, a semi-independent entity, 
constituted solely to subserve another’s interests 
for all time, is inconsistent with the notion of Grod 
as a moral .creator and governor; 

Turning next to the conception of souls, we may 
first take the Siddhantin’s criticism 
Souls: of their atomicity (anutva). 

1. Anutva; the “15. If the soul is said to be anv, or 

Siddhantin’s atomic, then it can pass away easily from 
criticism, in body from any of its outer passa- 

(a) the Siva- ges. It cannot be kept up in the body, 
jnana Siddhiar. cannot bear burdens and sufferings. 

It will be reducing it to the level of 
material atoms which are Acit. Even as an atom, it will 
have an organism and accordingly it will be perishable. 

16. If you say that the soul is located in some portion 
of the body, then it becomes limited like a form, and 
hence becomes perishable; and its intelligence cannot be 
felt all over the body. If you instance lamp and its 
spreading light, even then the soul will cognise the things 
nearest it, as the lamp can light only things near it. Else, 
as light, its intelligence must be felt through every sense 
at the same time.® 

The verses do not indicate clearly the system, 
criticised. Sivajfiana Yogin -'takes them to be 


‘^JS, IV, 2, 15 and 16; tm. by J. M. Nallaswami Pillai. 
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directed against the Pahcaratras. If, as we be- 
lieve, Srikantha belonged roughly to the sanae pe- 
riod as Ramanuja, it is not improbable that the- 
author of the Siddhiar intended his criticism to 
apply to grikantha as well. So far as the doctrine 
of atomicity is concerned there is nothing distinc- 
tive in grikantha’s exposition, as compared with 
Ramanuja’s; and whatever may be said of the latter 
philosoj)her may well hold of the former too. 

Prima facie, the Siddhantin’s criticism appears 
rather crude. The soul ex liypothesi is not physi- 
cal and it seems grossly improper to treat anutva as 
atomicity in a physical sense. It may be thought 
that what is desired to be emphasised is -the monadic 
rather than the atomic character of the soul. From 
such a point of view, much of the criticism would 
sound puerile and irrelevant. The soul is non- 
pervasive, unlike Brahman who is all-pervasive. 
If the soul too were all-pervasive, how; could there 
be talk of departure from the body at death, going 
- along a path, return to a fresh body and so on? 
Verily, that which exists everywhere can neither 
depart nor return. The soul is a spiritual atom, a 
finite intelligent being, for whom residence in a 
\ physical body is determined by karma and termi- 

nated by the fruition thereof. 

As for location in a particular place and the 
analogy of the lamp, the difficulties are due to 
pressing analogies too far. Residence in a parti- 
cular part of the body need not mean physical pre- 
sence, a hypothesis which is manifestly absurd in 
the case of the immaterial soul. Spirit is mOAii- 
fested in space and time through the medium of 
one form rather than another. Even the all-per- 
vasive grace of the Lord is, according to the Sid- 
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dhantin, manifest in the linga,® just as milk which 
is of the essence of the cow is found only in one 
part of its body, the udder. The physical analogy 
here is to be so understood as not to render the 
Lord’s grace physical. Eesidence should in the 
same way be understood to signify manifestation. 
Nor is there a genuine difficulty about having to 
perceive through all the senses at the same time. 
Even light which is all-pervasive affects us not 
through the whole body but only through the eyes. 
Hence, though the soul’s functioning pervades the 
whole body, cognition results only in particular 
modes and at particular times, the variations being- 
due to the nature not of the soul, but of the senses. 

When all this is said, it must yet be confessed 
that Srikantha’s conception of the soul is distinctly 
unsatisfactory in view of his references to its size 
(parimana). The soul is either physical or non- 
physical; if it is physical, the Siddhantin’s objec- 
tions hold good; if it is non-physical, all talk of size 
is irrelevant and misleading. The attempt to find 
a half-way house between physical atomicity and 
non-physical pervasiveness may be interesting; but 
it is hardly more intelligible than the Jaina con- 
ception of a soul as big as the body it tenants. 

The conception of the soul even as monadic (and 
not as atomic) is not without its 
kar^Bhasya!^'^^ difficulties. One of these relates to 
the possibility of a monad ever be- 
coming all-pervasive, as it is alleged to become at 
the time of release. This difficulty will be noticed 
again later. In the meantime, We may. note with 
interest an epistemological objection urged by 


®See SJBj XII, adMkarana 2; also MoJcsa Kdriha, v. 113. 
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another Siddhantin, XJmapati Sivacarya. If the 
soul is non-pervasive, asks this writer (commenting 
on PausJcara Agama, verse 327), how comes one to 
see the pole-star or to judge that one sees it? The 
pole-star is certainly not in physical contact with 
the body. Nor can we say that its brightness alone 
is cognised somehow, for, brightness is not cognis- 
ed of itself apart from that which is bright, e.g., 
the Sun. The intelligence-energy of the individual 
present in the body must come into contact with 
the object cognised, the pole-star in this case ; that 
is to say, the individual Cit-Sakti must be pervasive. 

But since Oit-Sakti is but an attribute of the self, 
it could not be pervasive, if the self itself were non- 
pervasive. Nor can it be argued that the self goes 
out of the body and comes into contact with the body 
perceived; for, the cognitive act is simultaneous 
in the case of the bodily senses which are proxi- 
mate and the pole-star which is remote. The cog- 
nition takes the form, “I that am stout now per- 
ceive the pole-star”; and such cognition would be 
impossible, if the self were non-pervasive. {PB, pp. 

274-276.) : 

It will be noticed that this argument is more I 

subtle and far-reaching than that of the Mva-jnma 
SiddMcir and without subscribing to it in full in 

' ■ 

* The argument based on the lamp-analogy is also mentioned and .. 

developed by XJmapati. If the self were really atomic, even plea- 
sures and pains located in different parts of the body could not 
be cognised. The analogy of a lamp is not in point, for radiance 
has a special characteristic of dii^using itself, and it is not every 
object that can be compared to a lamp. The diffusion of the per- 
fume of a spot of sandal-paste hardly furnishes a more satisfactory 
analogy, for the perfume spreads, if at all, only when wafted by a 
favourable breeze. The arguments based on texts relating to de- 
parture at death) .return to a fresh body, etc., prove non-pervasive- 
ness not of the soul, but of the puri-agtaka. And the texts about 
the minuteness of the soul indicate nothing more than that it is 
to be grasped only by those of subtle intellect (PB, p. 275). 
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the form presented, one may yet recognise the 
difficulty of formulating any satisfactory theory of 
knowledge consistent with the monadism of the 
soul. Srikantha has a rather facile way of avoid- 
ing these difficulties, through his oft-repeated state- 
ments that individual cognitions and individual ex- 
periences of happiness are hut fragments of Abso- 
lute Knowledge and Bliss to which they refer in all 
cases. The substrate of the judgment “the pot 
exists” is the existentiality not of the pot alone but 
of Brahman. The judgment “the pole-star exists” 
would refer in the same manner to Brahman and 
be mediated by His Cit-Sakti which certainly is per- 
vasive. Such a mode of escape, however, does not 
take one very far ; for, the question again arises as 
to the relationship between the pervasive Oit-Sakti 
of Brahman and the limited eit-sakti of the finite 
self. If the two are different, mediation by Brah- 
man’s Oit-Sakti is of no avail to explain the indi- 
vidual’s knowledge of what is outside himself. If, 
however, the two are non-different, there cannot be 
any difference between their substrates either; 
Brahman and the jiva must be non-different, and 
there can no longer be any talk of the non-pervasive- 
ness of the latter. Indeed, Srikantha’s frequently 
expressed opinion that our judgments of existence 
refer to the 'existentiality of Brahman and so on 
would seem to be more consistent with Advaita than 
with the system which he propounds and calls Siva- 
ViMstadvaita. 

The problem about the coming into existence of 
the soul is conveniently shelved by 
thf sour ^ declaration that it is eternal and 

is eternally bound by impurity. It 
is not originated, for, origination would involve the 
dpal fault in respect of karma — ^krta-nasa and 
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akrtabhyaganaa, the destruction of what is acquired, 
and the influx of what is not acquired. One won- 
ders, in passing, whether the difficulty is not over- 
rated, in view of the doctrine that when a person 
attains release, his good and evil karma go to his 
friends and enemies respectively.® Here, at least, 
there appears to be an acquisition of karma on nO' 
other basis than, perhaps, that of friendship or 
enmity; and the problem of the destruction of kar- 
ma seems to present no difficulty. May not the 
same process repeat itself in the ease of the karma 
of all souls, thus maldng their origination and des- 
truction possible? It may be replied that destruc- 
tion of karma is possible only for souls that have 
been purified and have acquired knowledge, and that 
acquisitioir of other karma proceeds not at random, 
but on the friendly or other attitude maintained 
towards the released soul; in neither case is there in- 
discriminate origination or destruction. After birth 
one may acquire another’s good or evil karma, but 
birth itself cannot come about except as the result 
of karma anterior thereto; and this forces us to 
conclude that what is called birth is not of the 
soul, but only of the name and form that are asso- 
ciated therewith. But the doubt is not entirely set 
at rest. It would seem preferable to explain the 
so-called acquisition of good or evil karma on the 
basis of one’s own life than as a legacy from ano- 
ther’s, and treat the legacy as figurative. And 
this is how the advaitin treats it. The statements 
about the getting rid of merit and demerit and their 
acquisition by others are to be taken as supplement- 
ing each other, for in the two passages “the good 
and evil deeds are not mentioned as something to 


•ni, 3, 26. 
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te performed, but merely as implying a glorifica- 
tion of knowledge, tbe intended sense being 'Glo- 
rious indeed .is that knowledge through whose 
power the good and evil deeds, the causes of sam- 
sara, are shaken off by him who knows, and are 
transferred to his friends and enemies’ * * * * 
* * And as the statement about the obtaining 

of the good and evil deeds has only the purpose 
of glorifying knowledge' (and is not made on its 
own account), w'e need not insist too much on the 
question how the results of actions done by one 
man can be obtained by others.”® The view that 
the two sets of passages are glorificatory is indeed 
mentioned by Srikantha, but not as his view; and 
Appayya, conamenting on the passage, characterises 
it only as another view (matantaram). 

But though souls are unoriginated they are not 
independent existents altogether. Brahman’s Oit- 
Sakti is of the form of the whole universe — ^both 
intelligent and non-intelligent. The first manifes- 
tation of Cit-Sakti is purusa, the enjoyer, other- 
wise known as Visnu. He is the collective soul. 
Thus, on the one hand, we have unoriginated indi- 
viduality, on the other, universal spirituality. The 
soul partakes of both. In time, he is not originated ; 
but as a manifestation of Cit-Sakti, and of Brah- 
man through Cit-Sakti, his being is rooted else- 
where than in himself. He comes into being, 
though not in a temporal sense. One has to dis- 
tinguish, therefore, the temporal and a-temporal 
aspects of his being, and predicate particularity of 
the former and universality of the latter. This 
distinction of standpoints persists necessarily in 
the conception of Release. 


« ^mkara Bhasya, III, 3, 26; SBE., XZXVIII, pp. 226-227. 
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The problem of release is the problem, of how 
the monad becomes all-pervasive. 
3. TheProWem The monad as monad is not self- 
of Release. Contained. It enters into relation 

(a) Equality other monads, limits and is 

with resei-vations. limited by them, acts as restrained 
by them and as determined by the 
Lord, is ignorant and eternally dependent. How 
does this Being become omniscient, free, happy and 
pervasive so that there is nothing impossible to it 
in release except the five-fold activity of creation 
and so on? It was limited by imparity and by other 
souls ; it was in bondage, among other things, to 
the will of the Lord. What .happens to these limi- 
tations? The impurities, it is said, are worked out 
and vanish; but other souls and the Lord remain; 
yet the released one is independent of them all and 
is not controlled even by the Lord. How can this 
happen, except on the assumption that his desires 
and purposes are identical with those of the other 
released selves and the Lord? If this be so, what 
difference in individuality is there to justify any 
distinction among them? It may be said that at 
least as between the Lord and the souls there is 
this difference that the latter do not engage in the 
five-fold activity. But the limitation is arbitrary. 
Since the released soul has no ruler, who is there 
to dictate to it, “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further ” ? Not even the Lord can get such a com- 
mandment obeyed. In so far as certain functions 
are reserved for the Lord, it must be by an act of 
self-denial on the part of the liberated souls who, 
realising their powers, yet limit their functions vo- 
luntarily, so as not to interfere with the Lord’s crea- 
tion, etc. But this is to exalt the soul above the 
Lord, a very unsatisfactory, if not blasphemous, 
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procedure.'^ 

Nor do we get any clear idea as to the manner 
of life of these souls in release. Like the Lord, 
they are eternally contented. They do not have to 
seek satisfaction, for it waits at their doors, so to 
speak. Wisdom and enjoyment are of their very 
nature. There is then no call for activity of any 
kind. Their condition must be one of stagnation, 
more akin to death than to life. The Lord too would 
partake of that nature but for His engaging in 
activity for the benefit of the souls. Activity of 
this kind is denied, while no other kind of activity 
seems called for in the state of release. How then 
do the liberated souls differ from stones and sticks 
except in the reputed possession of intelligence? 
Their life is spent not in service, nor, even in con- 
stantly singing the G-lory of the Lord. Absorp- 
tion in the Absolute is by far preferable to this 
static existence, w’here individuality persists, but 
to no purpose. 

It is worth while examining a little further the 
continuance of plurality in release. 
•nce^fK^^y. Multiplicity without distinction is 
inconceivable. What then are the 
distinctions and how are they caused? They can- 
not be physical, for embodiment of the released 
is not compulsory; they take on physical forms at 
will, and if they choose, they may aU assume identi- 
cal forms. In any case, if they are physically 
limited, the predication of pervasiveness becomes 

'^For a parallel heresy see JParamoTcsaniram Kdrika, verse 4. As 
for the notion of omniscience divorced from omnipotence, that is 
condemned in unmistakable terms in the Moksa KdriTcd, verses 118- 
129. The Siddhantin^s idea of Heaven would appear to be a 
Commonwealth of Melease, where all citizens have equal rights and 
powers, but there is never any conflict, because of the absence of 
affections and aversions. 
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nniiitelligible. If the cliff ei’ence, on the other hand, 
he spiritual, that -would mean that the desires and 
purposes of the souls are different. What else 
differentiates individuality hut difference of en- 
dowment and purpose? Such differences are most- 
ly the work of maya, and, in release, that bond is 
passed. And, since in the state of release, all de- 
sires and all purposes come true, it is difficult to 
see how or why purposes should he different. It 
may indeed he urged that difference is consistent 
with co-operation, not merely with conflict, and that 
the kingdom of G-od is a realm of co-operative wills. 
On such a hypothesis, what is of supreme value is 
not what the individual is or has attained, hut what 
he wills as a member of a whole, that is to say, the 
mil of the whole, i.e., the commandment of the Lord 
who is the whole. But this notion brings ns up 
against the declaration that the released soul know's 
no one as a ruler, not even the Lord. If it he said 
that it is possible to carry out a supreme purpose 
by the realisation of it in one’s own will, -without 
taking it to he a command of the Lord, we go hack 
to the original question, “since each one is capable 
of realising the Lord’s -will freely, what is there to 
distinguish one released soul from another?” 

One may go further and say that the whole no- 
tion of a plurality of perfect Beings, who are in- 
dependent and co-existent, is unintelligible; for, as 
Bradley would say, the plurality is necessarily re- 
lated, by the relation at least of separation.® And 
whatever is related is so far phenomenal and 
imperfect; for, relation, to be intelligible, is quali- 
fied by the terms it relates. That is to say, the 
terms become adjectives and lose their individua- 


^ Appearance and BeaUiy, pp, 141-143. 
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lity, a fate ’w^hich the theist is exceedingly unwilling 
to contemplate for his souls. Thus, while bondage 
means the continuance of individuality (in the sense 
of particularity), release contemplates a state of 
pervasive universality; the former is consistent with 
plurality, iiot the latter. Since neither aspect can 
be given up and both are contradictory, what other 
procedure is there but to subordinate one to the 
other and make out that plurality is an appearance 
of the One? 

The same conclusion would appear to be sug- 
gested by a consideration of the doc- 
bonaage. tnne of impurities or bonds. If 

these were of the essential nature 
of the self, they could be negatived only by the des- 
truction of the self which they qualify. In other 
Avords, release would be impossible. Nor do these 
impurities get associated with the souls at a parti- 
cular time, for, the association would require to 
be explained. And since prior to such tainting, all 
souls were presumably equal in innocence and bliss, 
while subsequent to it they differ in their experi- 
ence of joys and sorrows, the agency responsible for 
the association (i.e., the Lord) would be guilty of 
partiality and cruelty. To say that the association 
is eternal is no explanation. The analogy of ver- 
digris in copper proves nothing, since it begs the 
question. That verdigris is unoriginated is matter 
for proof, not a proved fact. We do not know how 
or when it is originated; but this is hardly suffi- 
cient ground for a positive assertion to the contrary. 

In any ease, if the bonds are as real as the 
soul and if their association with 
es of equally real, it is not clear 

ta view. how there can be a final annihila- 

tion either of the bonds or of their 
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connection. It may be possible to rise to a concep- 
tion of reality where these do not appear as bonds 
at all, in the state which, as Srikantha is never 
tired of telling us, is characteristic of release, when 
the world is envisaged not as such, but as in har- 
mony with the totality that is Brabman. But to 
make such a vision possible, the world itself must 
be treated as partly spirit, as a degree of mani- 
festation thereof, real in so far as it manifests the 
spirit and an appearance in so far as it manifests 
but a degree. Since souls would rank correspond- 
ingly higher in the scale of spiritual manifestation, 
the material world could not claim equal reality 
therewith; it would be to a corresponding extent 
an appearance, an illusion (so long as that term 
is not taken to mean anything more than what has 
been above called appearance). On such a hypo- 
thesis, the origination of bondage would still be in- 
explicable; but redemption at least would be possi- 
ble and intelligible. If matter were equally real, 
the difficulties of getting out of its clutches and 
keeping away for good therefrom, even after es- 
cape has once been effected, would be well-nigh in- 
surmountable. The phenomenality of matter would 
thus appear to be a sine qua non of release, and 
with this admission we again find ourselves on the 
same road as the advaitin. 8uh specie temporis 
the world-process would be a continuous stream, 
but sub specie aeternitatis it would appear to be a 
vast ocean wherein all conflicts are annulled and 
contradictions resolved. Finite experience would be 
a wave of time on the ocean of eternity. 

It is easy to say that our concepts are those 
of finite experience and that we should not seek to 
apply them to the comprehension of the Infinite 
Bliss common fd Brahman and the released souls. 
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The objection is valid enough to a certain extent. 
No one may expect to prove Grod by an inductive 
process or the creation of the world by a syllogism. 
Bnt, if onr concepts are to be condemned wholesale 
how can we predicate plurality even! For all we 
know, all the released souls may coalesce into one 
Being or become identical with Brahman. The 
only proper procedure on such a view would be 
wholesale non-co-operation with the intellect, a 
procedure not recommended or followed by Srikan- 
tha. Nor does the limitation of the exercise of the 
intellect by recognition of the authority of Sruti 
make any difference. For, where conflicting autho- 
rities claim to interpret Sruti, each to suit his own 
metaphysics, the employment of reason becomes 
more important than the bare text. In so far as we 
seek to understand the Eeal by the employment of 
concepts, it is up to us to choose the most intelligi- 
ble ; and this quality cannot be claimed by the con- 
cept of a plurality of independent reals. 

The conception of the Supreme Being, as endow- 
ed with auspicious attributes, is not 
metaphysically intelligible. The 
texts which negate qualities are un- 
derstood in this system, as in the Vaisnava Visis- 
tadvaita, to deny only objectionable qualities. But 
Srikantha has less justification than Ramanuja for 
presenting such a view as final, for, the former is 
aware of the relativity of some at least of the attri- 
butes. He holds, thus, that the negation of hunge/’, 
thirst, old age and death can be intelligible only 
on the basis of Paramesvara being endowed with 
physical form, for, the attributes denied are relative 
to such a form and their negation would be unin- 
telligible in the absence of such form.® The reason- 

» III, 3, 38 and 39. 
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ing has only to be extended to show that aU the 
auspicious qualities mentioned are relative and im- 
ply relativity in their possessor. The attributes of 
satyakamatva and satyasamkalpatva (having de- 
sires and purposes which come true) are not in- 
telligible in the case of an eternally perfect Being, 
in whom there is never any difference or tension 
between desire and realisation. To say that the 
desires of such a Being are eternally realised is less 
true than to say that He has no desires at all. De- 
sire is relative to non-fulfilment. If desires are 
really present, the Being that entertains them is not 
perfect; if they are not really present, their attribu- 
tion is only a mode of speech, as it were, and to that 
extent Brahman is more truly conceived as Nirguna. 
Every one of the auspicious qualities predicated of 
Brahman may be shown to be similarly relative and 
to infect the possessor with relativity, unless the 
predication be taken to be secondary, for ernpirical 
(vyavaharika) purposes. There are theologians 
who, in their anxiety to conserve these qualities, 
would declare God to be finite;^® but Srikantha is 
not among them. Paramesvara is all that is, the 
material and the operative cause alike of the uni- 
verse. If our author had pushed his analysis fur- 
ther, he might have landed in Advaita. 

The double requirement of the omnipotence of 

God as self reality of freedom ne- 

cessitates the conception of God as 
limited, but not by what is external 
to Himself. That He is self -limited, Srikantha does 
not say in so many words, but the notion is neces- 
sarily implied in his postulating the reality of both 

“ See RasMall’s essay in Personal Idealism; on the whole sub- 
ject of tMs paragraph, see the Chapter on “Goodness” in Appear- 
anoe and MealUy^ 
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Grod and the jivas, while insisting on the pervasive- 
ness and omnipotence of God. So long as the rea- 
lity of the material world is admitted there is a 
real limitation of Brahman by that the nature of 
which is opposed to His own ; this could hardly be 
called self -limitation. If our notion of God is to 
be conserved, the material world has necessarily to 
be treated as an appearance. Only souls would be 
left then; and these being essentially of the same 
nature as God, limitation by them is practically 
self -limitation. Thus, again, we seem forced to the 
view of the advaitin, that matter is an appearance 
of Brahman. 

Even in his conception of the mode of release, 
what Srikantha says would appear 
to demand fulfilment in the light of 
the system of the advaitin. Release 
is secured by meditation, but the con- 
templation must be of the identity 
of the Supreme Being with oneself, 
absence of essential identity is 
such contemplation to be accomplished? If 
it be said that Brahman and the jiva are 
one as cit, what is it then that separates 
them? If that which constitutes the difference is 
equally real, it cannot be successfully ignored in 
meditation. And even if it could be ignored, the 
device would be of no greater utility than that of 
the ostrich burying its head. If it be not equally 
real or more real, the only intelligible alternative 
would seem to be the acceptance of the view that 
the differences are appearances of Brahman, who is 
the sole real; and this is the advaitin ’s position. 

Action is said to prepare the way for knowledge, 

2 Jnanakar ^7 porifying the 

ma-samu«aya^’^ mind. In making this claim, the 
present system would appear to dif- 


The Mode of 
Release, 

1. Meditation 
on identity of 
self with Brah- 
man. 

How in the 
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fer greatly from Advaita, wHch fails to see the 
utility of action in comprehending, the ever-present, 
fully accomplished Brahman. But even here one 
may notice an identity. It is not all action that pre- 
pares the way for knowledge or co-operates there- 
with in securing release, but only such action whose 
fruit is not desired. Where the fruit is desired, 
that itself becomes the result of action and no other 
good may be expected ; when the fruit is not desired, 
action as an element of a larger whole works to- 
wards release, just as the Sautramani and the 
Brhaspatisava which are independent rites func- 
tion also as elements of the Agnicayana and the 
Vajapeya respectively. The analogy here suggests 
•that action works towards release only as subsumed 
in a larger whole ; and this whole of which action is 
an element need not necessarily be of the form of 
action; for, the whole may not possess the distinc- 
tive characteristics of its component parts. It may 
be argued that even on this assumption, some effi- 
cacy at any rate is recognised for action, in the 
matter of securing release; and this is more thah 
the advaitin wiU grant. To this, the reply -will be 
two-fold: the advaitin does not make out that ac- 
tion is futile, s The performance of ritual, the ado- 
ration of Brahman as Saguna, all these do purify 
the mind and lead up to final renunciation of the 
world’s allurements, such renunciation being the 
indispensable pre-condition of the apprehension of 
Brahman as Mrguna. Further, it is not action that 
leads to mental purification, but renunciation. 
Where action with desire for fruit leads to a certain 
result, and action without that desire to a differ- 
ent result, vis., release, the latter effect cannot be 
ascribed" to the common factor in the two instances, 
but what is distinctive, i.e., renunciation. And that 
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Tenuneiation secures release is, verily, the position 
of the advaitin. 


We may now turn to the consideration of the 
view that Srikantha was himself an 
-ta^s advaitin. This is set forth by Ap- 

payya Diksita with Ms usual dialec- 
tical skill in the latter portion of the Ananda Laharl, 
and in the Sivadvaita Nirnaya}^ The latter is the 
later work. Its arguments cannot be set out here 
in detail, as even a concise analysis will be too 
lengthy for the present work. The leading con- 
siderations that determine Appayya’s view will be, 
therefore, briefly presented and appraised. 


One may start with some of the minor considera- 
tions. In the commentary on sutra 
I’ 1’ Srikantha says that though 
by adhyayana one has heard of the 
identity of self and Brahman, one is yet far from 
comprehending it, in view of the manifold and ap- 
parent points of difference between the two. If Sri- 
kantha held the view that the jiva and Brahman are 
different, here was an opportunity of stating it ; 
instead of doing so, however, he emphasises only the 
difficulty of comprehending the identity. 


It is said that judgments like “the pot exists”, 
“the cloth exists”, reveal the existence of B;rahman 
as the material cause of all, just as clay is the ma- 
terial cause of all things like pots wherein clay is 
present.^^ This dependence of all other things on 
Brahman would tend to show that Brahman is the 
sole real of which the w/orld is an appearance. 

Brahman does not change. The universe re- 
sults not as a change of Brahman. In the process 

^'Published by the University of Madras, 1930. 
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of causation, both cause and effect are Brahnaan. 
This is akin to the advaitin’s denial of change as. 
ultimate. 

Individual intelligence and bliss are fragment's 
of the Intelligence and Bliss that make up Brah- 
man.’^® Further, the TaiUinya says that all grades 
of bliss from that of man up to -that of Brahman 
are enjoyed by the akamahatas-srotriya, the sage 
%vho is no longer tormented by desires. This is not 
intelligible except bn the basis of the identity of 
Brahman and the sage (that is to say, the jiva 
generally), for, the Bliss of one Being cannot be 
said to be identical with that of a different Being. 

All such arguments are likely to be lightly 
. brushed aside. For, Srikantha does 
not say that the jiva and Brahman 
are entirely different in nature. 
They have a common nature in so far as they are 
cit and this identity and no more, it may be 
said, is intended in 1, 1, 1. 

As for the reference of existential judgments to 
Brahman, it has been said elsewhere, that Brah- 
man is not to be identified with such bare existence, 
as it presumably would be by the advaitin. Fur- 
ther, the reality of clay as the material cause does 
not exclude that of pot as the effect. Both are real ; 
and in the same way both Brahman and the jiva are 
real. 

It is certainly said that Brahman does not 
change. But the reality of .change is not denied. 
There is change in Bfahman; it is o/ Para-Sakti 
which is of the form of the universe, intelligent 
and non-intelligent. This is not the same as the 
admission of the phenomenality of change. 


“I, 4, 27; IV, 4, 14. 
“II, 1, 15. 
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It is also true that the iutelligence and bliss 
of the individual are derivative— from Cit-Sakti, 
i.e., the Intelligence and Bliss of Brahman. If the 
fact of derivation can establish identity, the identity 
of the jiva with Oit-Sakti will be proved; and this 
was never disputed, since from the first, the latter 
is said to be cidacitprapancakara. The bliss of the 
akamahataAsrotriya may be explained on the same 
footing, viz., identity with Cit-lSakti. 

The above replies would be conclusive, if Oit- 
Sakti and Brahman were different. 

Eepiy:_ Bijt, as repeatedly stated by Srikan- 

non-ditferent. It will 
from Brahman. not 1)6 possible, therefore, to shift 

what is inconvenient on to Cit-Sakti » 
and preserve at the same time both the integrity of 
Brahman and the plurality of the universe. In the, 
commentary on “Akasas tal lihgat,”^® it is said 
that Brahman is not to be identified with the elemen- 
tal ether; and it is made clear that the object of the 
qualification “elemental” is to secure the non-ex- 
clusion of the supreme akasa, wherefrom creation 
is declared to proceed, because of its non-difference 
from Brahman. Cit-Sakti, it would thus follow, is 
non-different from Brahman. Again, in the com- 
mentary on I, 3, 16, it is said that both the akasa 
within the heart and Brahman that is within that 
akasa are to be meditated on, since the qualities 
of freedom from sin, etc., are predicated of both. 

In discussing the modes of meditation on Brahman, 
it is determined that Bliss, etc., are to be contem- 
plated in every case, unlike either the qualities of 
having joy for the head and so on, or the selves of 


“I, 1, 23, 

36 
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food, breath, mind, etc. The former would lead to 
the conception of Brahman as extended and as capa- 
ble of increase or decrease. The latter are exclud- 
ed since Sruti distinctly enjoins meditation on Siva 
alone, to the exclusion of all else. What is so ex- 
cluded is not the sheath or covering of food, breath, 
etc., but the self of food and so on, as seen from the 
subsequent statement about the jiva attaining to 
those selves and passing beyond them. These selves 
are excluded from contemplation, but not the Self 
of Bliss, since no other self is said to be attained 
to thereafter. Nor is it of avail to argue that the 
term “self'’ in the context means only a limited 
self ; for, even the same Sruti says that ether pro- 
ceeded from atman, where the word denotes not the 
finite self but Brahman. The Self of Bliss which, 
is not transcended, which is always contemplated 
in Brahmavidya, is thus non-ditferent from Brah- 
man. It may be said that since Cit-Sakti is of the 
form of the whole universe, the universe is also to 
be contemplated along with Cit-Sakti. But at this 
rate nothing is left out of the meditation and the 
clause of exclusion “sarvam anyat parityajya” be- 
comes meaningless. 

ibiother difficulty may present itself. Cit-Sakti 
is spoken of as the attribute of the Lord, as the 
abode of the Lord, as His seat and so on. In none of 
these capacities can the two be considered non-dif- 
ferent. This is certainly the case; but this aspect 
of functioning does not exhaust the nature of Cit- 
Sakti, who is also Ambika, and in that capacity nbn- 
ditferent from the Lord. That Ambika is non-dif- 
ferent is seen from the characterisation of the Lord 
as krsna-pihgala, etc. 

The identity of Cit-Sakti and Brahman is also 
established by the Sutras “Atmagrhitir itaravad 
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uttarat”^® and ‘‘Iksati karma vyapadesat sah”^'^. 
It lias been already noticed^® that while Srikantha 
is interested in establishing that Brahmaloka, to 
which released souls are led, is identical with Siva- 
loka, he does establish instead that Siva and Visnu 
are identical. This is not the conclusion which he 
desires or holds. What he means to establish is the 
identity of Siva with Cit-Sakti that is the material 
cause of Visnu. As an argument in favour of this 
position, he mentions the identity of Siva and Visnu 
which is proclaimed in many puranas. 

G-ranted the truth of all this, is Srikantha’s 
theory the same as the advaita doc- 
^^^he? Certainly, for, as seen from 
parinama vada. the Samksepa Sarlraka, Advaita ad- 
mits that Brahman has for empiri- 
cal purposes, two attributes, Cit-Sakti and avidya, 
and that these by their inter-action produce the uni- 
verse. The Pancapadika mentions bliss, intelli- 
gence and eternity as attributes of Brahman, which, 
though non-different, appear as different. The ex- 
istence of attributes and the creation of the world 
out of those attributes being thus admitted by the 
advaitin, there can be no difference between his 
view and that of Srikantha. But, it will be urged, 
surely there is a substantial difference in that the 
world for Srikantha is the result of transformation 
(parinama), while according to the advaitin, it is 
illusory (vivarta). The two views are not dia- 
metrically opposed, as the objector imagines. Even 
the advaitin holds to the parinamavMa, for empiri- 
cal purposes, as a preliminary to the illusion-theory. 
The latter is not a negation, but a development of 

1* III, 3, 16. 

17 I, 3, 12. • 
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Vivarfca vada 
logically implied 
in Srikantha’s world 
doctrine. 


the transformation-theory. That this is the view 
of the advaita is shown again by the Samksepa 
SdnrakaP 

Even for Srikantha, the illusion doctrine is in- 
evitable. He holds that Cit'-Sakti 
is non-different from Brahman, and 
that she is also of the form of the 
-intelligent and non-intelli- 
gent. Now, the non-intelligent 
world, because it is non-intelligent 
and subject to change, is at the other extreme from 
Brahman, who is pure unchanging Intelligence, It 
is not conceivable that this aspect of the universe 
can be as such non-distinct from Brahman; if non- 
difference were admitted. Brahman Himself would 
be inert and subject to change from without. The 
only possibility of understanding the oft-repeated 
identity of Cit-Sakti and Brahman is, therefore, to 
take the non-intelligent universe to be vivarta, to be 
a manifestation, as it were, of Brahman, the intelli- 
gent world alone being really identical therewith. 
There is no difficulty in understanding the latter 
part of the doctrine, since the identity of intelligent 
substences is self-evident, when- name and form and 
all else that makes for difference is declared to be 

objected that if one part 
ot Git-Sakti IS illusory, the other must also be so; 
tor, by such procedure, we shall be left with no 
souls to be released, and consequently with neither 
bondage, nor release. There is also this distinction 
0 e remembered that while the material world is 
created and impermanent, jivas are eternal, and 


VyavItMt!^ VekntaTOde pariaamavadah 
(Ch. 11). ™ parmamaTEde Svayam samayati vivartavadah- 
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that from the identification of the latter with Brah.- 
man, none of the difficulties follow that are conse- 
quent on taking the material universe as non-differ- 
ent from Brahman. From all this it would follow 
that vivartavada is a logical implication of Srikan- 
tha’s teaching, and that he is, therefore, really an 
advaitin. 

The above conclusion is supported by some 
overt statements of iSrikantha. In 
for^°^ranv^ three places where there is 

upasakas. occasion to speak of departure from 

this life and along the path of the 
gods, an exception is made in favour of niranvaya- 
upasakas, who gain release even here. It is clear 
in any case that passing along the path of the gods 
is not prescribed invariably for all. For, there 
are some Beings desirous of release, who have al- 
ready attained to the stage of the gods. It is 
absurd to require these too in every case to start 
on and. pass along the path of light and so on. 
Apart from this necessary exception, a further ex- 
ception is made in the ease of devotees of Brahman 
that is free from relation. The statement clearly 
shows sympathy with Ad vaita doctrine. Though 
Srikantha was out to set up a theistie system for 
the benefit of those whose intellects could not rise 
higher, he felt, quite rightly, that the highest truth 
should not be entirely concealed. The imperative 
nature of this regard for the highest truth is res- 
pected even by Upabrahmanas like the Visnn 
Parana ; though out to establish the absolute supre- 
macy of Visnu with a view to confirm the devotion 
of all those who worship him, the Parana cannot 
help speaking of Visnu as “Brahma samanantara,” 
next to Brahman. Srikantha’s references to*niran- 
vayopasakas are based on the same principle. 
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It is true that with a view to support the con- 
clusioii he is ostensibly out to defend, he claims to 
interpret the text '“na tasya prana utkramanti; his 
pranas do not depart” in the light of the other read- 
ing “na tasmat prana utkramanti; from him the 
pranas do not depart”. But a little reflection will 
show* that the latter reading should be interpreted 
in the light of the former, “tasmat”, being taken 
to mean not “from the soul”, but “from the body”, 
the two being identified because of association. 
That this interpretation is the one which is most 
likely is evident from the fact that a contrast is 
intended to be drawn between the ignorant man and 
the enlightened one. In the case of the former, 
there is departure of the pranas at death; if the 
contrast is to be significant and effective, the same 
departure should be denied for the wise man. This 
is just what is stated in the Sruti, as is evident from 
Yajnavalkya’s reply to Artabhaga®®: “(The vital 
breaths) are gathered up in him, he swells, he is 
inflated, and thus inflated the dead lies to rest”, 

It may be objected that in reply to the question 
after the next, Yajnavalkya replies that when every 
part of the dead person is merged in its appropriate 
element, as speech in fire and so on, what is left 
is karma. This would show that he w'as discussing 
with Artabhaga not the enlightened person, but the 
ignorant one, one who had not attained to a vision 
of the highest truth. How then can the statement 
about the vital air be taken to relate to the vidvan? 
The objection is due to ignorance of the context. 
It must be remembered that those who questioned 
Yajnavalkya in that assembly were out to confute 
Mm by all dialectical means, and not to obtain in- 
struction from him. The number of interrogators, 

^ Brh.j III, 2, 11 (the translation is Max Muller ^s). 
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the proad boasts of GargI about, her questions which 
were as “two pointed foe-piercing arrows”, the ut- 
ter inconsequence of the various questions pro- 
pounded even by Artabhaga, beginning as they did 
with graha and atigraha and ending up with the 
eschatology of the avidvan, all these indicate and re- 
inforce the position that the sense of any statement 
in this discussion should not be gathered from con- 
siderations of the context; for, the context is pur- 
posely misleading, being a further pitfall devised 
to entrap Yajnavalkya, who, however, was too cle- 
ver for his adversaries. 


I 



f: 


What Srikantha has to say of the manner of 
meditation in IV, 1, 3, supports very 
merely strongly the case already made put 

for his being an advaitin. The self 
in meditation is to be identified with Brahman. The 
J ah ala Sruti that is quoted makes two statements, 
“I am Thou, Thou art I”. The repetition secures 
confirmation of a truth otherwise liable to doubt. 
It teaches the identity of the finite self with Brah- 
man, not any other identity, say, that of the internal 
ruler with Brahman. The latter is not subject to 
doubt. If the information is required at all, it may 
be conveyed in a single statement “I am Thou”, 
repetition being unnecessary. It has also to be 
noted that the repetition takes on the converse form 
of the original statement; one is in the first person, 
the other in the second person. This difference 
combined with the repetition can be significant only 
as applied to the jiva and Brahman and their essen- 
tial oneness. Nor is it sufficient to understand a 
relation between the two as of body and soul; for, 
in this ease, whatever is applicable to the body may 
also be applied to the soul, but not vice versa-, hence, 
the statement about the jIva which treats it as the 
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body of the Lord may be true, but not the other, as 
the embodied cannot be identified with the body. 
The only intelligible mode of understanding the 
statements is to take them both as referring to the 
identical Self, which is Brahman, and is also the 
jiva, when apparently limited. 

Nor can it be urged that the non-difference of 
the two is merely imagined. For, 
distinctly said that Grod bestows 
His grace on His devotees by confer- 
ring on them His own form. Again, released souls 
like Sadasiva and so on are said to perceive the 
whole World, not as the body of Brahman, but as 
harmonised with Brahman.^^ Further, release can 
be attained only by the relinquishment of pasutva 
and the attainment of Sivatva ; the qualities distinc- 
tive of the latter are not to be merely imagined, but 
meditated on with a view to the acquisition of the 
same. The identity is real enough, at least at the 
stage of release. And that it is not merely imagined 
is also established by the persistence of the con- 
sciousness of identity. The released self when he 
wings his way up in song gives expression to this 
consciousness.^^ 

Against all this, it may be urged that the aram- 
bhanadhikarana-® establishes the 
ttonl identity of cause and effect, as in the 

ease of clay and pot, and that the 
world which is effected by Brahman cannot, there- 
fore, be unreal while Brahman is real. Brahman, 
as conceived by the advaitin is Nirguna, devoid of 
all qualities; while Srikantha explains the nirguna 
text as declaring freedom only from objectionable 


““IV, 4, 19. 

^Taitt., m, 10, 5 and 6. 
1, 15 et seq. 
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qualities (heya-guna-raliitya). And where there 
is an opportunity to explain texts like “Tat tvam 
asi”, it is shown that the relationship not of identi- 
ty, but of pervasion is taught, just as a faggot per- 
vaded by fire is itself called fire. That the highest 
Self is distinct from the individual is also taught 
in the susuptyutkranti section, where attention is 
drawn to texts which describe the individual as em- 
braced or mounted by the Prajna Self. The adhi- 
kopadesa sutras^"* also establish that Brahman is 
other than the jiva. 

It is stated in reply that though all these indicate 
Reply system of Srikantha is not 

Advaita, yet they do not prove that 
it is irreconcilable with Advaita. All that has here 
been undertaken is to prove that Srikantha ex- 
pounded a system of philosophy which, though not 
purely non-dualistic, left the door open to Advaita, 
and that being himself an advaitin, he had to adopt 
this procedure. Thus, for instance, the sutra “adhi- 
kam tu bhedanirdesat, but, more, because difference 
is taught, ’ establishes difference betvreen Brahman 
and the jiva in respect of knowledge, not in essence. 
The former is sarvajna (all-knower), while the lat- 
ter is kincijjna (knower of what is limited and 
particular). On looking at the context, we see that 
the sutra is intended to provide the answer to a 
doubt, how the Supreme Being failed to act in such 
a fashion as to bring about what is agreeable to 
Himself. The world of His creation is finite and 
filled with suffering which is bound to affect Him 
too as the internal ruler. It is no answer to this 
to say that Brahman is other than the suffering 
jiva ; in spite of the difference, He may continue to 


= n, 1, 22. 
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suffer- Wliat really matters is that He in the fulness 
of His wisdom realises a harmony and a perfec- 
tion denied to the limited knowers, and that conse- 
quently the suffering experienced by others does not 
exist for Him. There is then between the two sel- 
ves a difference, not of substance, but of degree ; and 
this does not militate against their essential identi- 
ty. Nor can it be urged that difference is what is 
meant to be taught, because of the next sutra^® which 
compares the jivas to inert matter (stones,, etc.). 
For, what that sutra means to assert is that since 
there is some difference even between the jiva and 
Brahman, the difference of unconscious matter 
therefrom follows a fortiori. Thus, it supports 
our own position that the material world is vivarta, 
and not of the essential nature of Brahman, the 
predication of identity being only figurative. 

As for sutra III, 4, 8, that is intended to show 
that Sruti teaching is not confined to the limited and 
particular self, but extends to Brahman who is 
more than the jiva. There is no attempt even here 
to make out a difference in essence between the two. 

The susuptyutkranti sutra^^ too serves to esta- 
blish no more than this relation of superiority. 
This may be seen from the fact that though the 
prima facie view of identity is based on the text 
“Tat tvam asi”, neither there nor in the final view 
is any attempt made to interpret that text so as to 
conform to the position that IBrahman and the jiva 
are different. Such difference as is taught has, 
therefore, to be understood in conformity with the 
identity mentioned by that text. And this leads us 
to understand a difference of degree, not of nature. 
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It is true that iu the amsadhikarana^® Srikautha 
offers another interpretation of “Tat tvam asi”, 
but this is negated by the teaching of the ahahgraha- 
dhikaraiia®®, ’which declafres that devotees realise 
Brahman through contemplating their identity "with 
Him, and thereafter teach this truth to their pupils 
by means of the text “Tat tvam asi”. In this con- 
text, at any rate, what that text teaches is taken 
to he identity, not pervasion as of the body by the 
soul or of the faggot by fire. It has been already 
noted that the repetition in the Jabdla is un- 
intelligible, except on the supposition that complete 
identity in essence is intended to be taught. Since 
the view of identity is opposed to that of pervasion, 
it is clear that they cannot both be held as true. 
It, therefore’, follows that in teaching the means of 
release, Srikantha abandoned what he had taught 
earlier as a suitable interpretation of the text 
“That thou art”. 


AdhUcari- 
bbeda: dasa 

marga. 


Nor is the earlier sense entirely unjustifiable. 

Among those who seek release, there 
are different grades. Those who 
have completely turned away from 
the things of this world and can com- 
prehend Brahman as free from attributes are very 
few indeed. Next to them come those who under- 
stand Saguna Brahman, worship Him and can 
identify themselves with Him in meditation. These 
in course of time by devoted worship of the Lord 
gain the clearness of understanding and strength 
of mind necessary for the perception of the highest 
truth. But there is a lower class still, of persons 
who cannot envisage their identity ’with even Sa- 
guna Brahman, who can conceive of themselves as 


“II, 3, 42, et seq. 
“IV, 1, 3. 
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only bodies for that Soul, as servants of that Su- 
preme Master. For these, to whom the dasa mar- 
ga (the path of servitude) alone is open, the only 
intelligible conception is that of pervasion by the 
Lord. It is for their benefit that Srikantha indicates 
the notion of the soul as an arnsa of the Lord. By 
meditating thus, they attain to states like the lord- 
ship of hosts, etc., and from these they move on to 
release. Srikantha ’s object was to furnish a com- 
mentary that would primarily serve those who were 
qualified to contemplate their identity with Saguna 
Brahman; hut in the interests of the highest truth 
he had to give indications of what was suitable to 
other persons of other grades of fitness as well; 
hence his reference to the sarira-sariri-bhava on the 
one hand and the niranvaya-upasakas on the other. 
The final view is that of Advaita, according to which 
the material world is vivarta. That this view does 
no violence to the thought of the Sutrakara is also 
evident from the discourse between Suvarcala and 
Svetaketu in the Moksadharma parva of the Maha- 
hharata, written by Vyasa, who was also the author 
of the Brahma Sutras. 

In offering the doctrine of Sagnina Brahman, 
Srikantha has no doubt re-interpret- 
Gondemnation ed even passages whose primary im- 
of Advaita justi- port seems to be nirguna. This is 
justifiable on the ground that those 
who are capable of appreciating only 
a certain degree of truth, should be 
confirmed in the apprehension thereof, even by the 
denial of anything higher; for, their* minds should 
not be allowed, to waver in uncertainty. To serve 
this end, even condemnation of their own final views 
is permissible to a certain degree. This is illustrated 
by Apastamba who, in order to confirm people in the 
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duties of the house-holder’s life (which, is the stage 
of life suitable for most) disparages the claims of 
superiority put forward in favour of the ascetic or- 
der, and makes out that the life of the house-holder is 
superior even to that of the ascetic, though he him- 
self is a believer in renunciation. The object of the 
condemnation is to safeguard those who, desirous 
of attaining the spiritual goal, are easily carried 
away by the vaunted glories of samnyasa, even when 
they have not attained the requisite degree of men- 
tal firmness and distaste for all worldly things ; 
such persons, led away from their moorings, dis- 
tracted by conflicting calls, will have no peace of 
mind or of body, and will inevitably fall like the 
proverbial person between two stools; they should, 
therefore, be made anyhow to hold fast to that which 
they can fully comprehend. It is in this spirit that 
when Yudhisthira wants to renounce, even Esis 
point out to him the superior virtues of the house- 
holder’s state, and urge him to stick thereto. Sri- 
kantha’s saguna interpretation too is conceived in 
the same spirit. 

It may still be objected that the purpose Sri- 

kantha had in view would most sui- 

The Sutras ^ably have been achieved by the com- 
have a secondary y. „ . t 

saguna sense. position of an independent treatise, 

not by the distortion of texts which 
admittedly bear a different significance. But this 
is to ignore the fact that the Sutras allow of both 
kinds of interpretation, one nirguna and the other 
saguna, the former ultimate, the latter intermediate. 
This possibility is indicated by Samkara himself 
in several places. The commentary on the first 
sutra mentions two sets of attributes, purity, in- 
telligence, etc., and -omniscience, and omnipotence, 
etc., — the former consistent with the nirguna and 
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Need for a 
fresh, hhasya in- 
culcating saguna 
doctrine. 


the latter with the saguna conception. The third 
sutra (iSastrayonitvat) is again interpreted in two 
ways. Nirguna Brahman is understood on the ba- 
sis of Sruti; he who is the author of Srutr is Saguna 
Brahman. 

If Sarhkara himself intends a secondary saguna 
doctrine, where then is the necessity, 
it may be asked, for a fresh commen- 
tary to set forth the same doctrine. 
There is, however, need for a fresh 
commentary in that Samkara does 
not develop freely what is for him throughout 
only a secondary doctrine. Though he seems to be- 
lieve that the Supreme Saguna Being is Siva, he 
does not openly make any such identification. Sub- 
tle indications, such as the use of the name Para- 
mesvara, the distinction from Samhara Rudra, the 
treatment of Visnu as an object of comparison with 
the Supreme Being, all these cannot enter into or 
stimulate the heart of the average devotee. What 
Srikantha attempts and achieves is to show that 
Paramesvara alone is the Supreme Being of the 
Sruti, that He is higher than Brahma, Visnu, and 
Rudra, that he is attained at the end of the path 
of light and so on. 

If Saihkara does not develop the saguna doctrine 
sufficiently, why does he refer to it 
at all? The answer is that he has 
necessarily to make such reference 
even to establish the doctrine of the 
Nirguna Brahman. In the identifi- 
cation of the various supreme enti- 
ties mentioned in the Upanisads as akasa (ether), 
aksara (the imperishable), atta (eater) or antarya- 
min (internal ruler), the Sutrakara takes it that 
the reference is clearly to Brahman in each case, 


Beference to 
saguna vidya ne- 
cessarily involved 
in estaWisMng 
the nirguna doc- 
trine. 
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to the exclusion of both the pradhana and the jiva. 
Biut to establish this unambiguous reference, one 
necessarily has to indicate the qualities not posses- 
sed by either the pradhana or the jiva, i.e., make 
use of the concept of Brahman as Saguna. It is 
only from this stage that one can pass on to the 
concept of Nirgnina Brahman, the former concept 
serving as a necessary stepping-stone. It is with 
the help of the sagnna concept that prima facie 
views are refuted; and even in release, it is the 
attainment of Saguna Brahman that later becomes 
the attainment of Mrguna Brahman, at the time of 
the final release of alL®° Hence it is that Samkara 
treats of Saguna Brahman, though he does not de- 
velop the doctrine. Even what he has to say of 
Mrguna Brahman is necessarily very brief, because 
of non-extensiveness of content. It is the early 
preparatory stages that always require and come 
in for the most detailed treatment. Thus, though 
all the Vedas have for their object the attainment 
of the. highest goal of man, they are for the most 
part concerned with the performance of karma, 
which purifies the mind for the reception of enligh- 
tenment. Similarly, the treatment of Saguna Brah- 
man in the Sutras is more extensive than that of 
Nirguna Brahman. 

^®TMs interesting doctrine of release from the advaitin^s point 
of view is set out in the eoneluding pages of the SiddliMorlesa-sah- 
graha. Presenting, as it does, a close parallel to the theistie notion 
of release as the attainment of the nature of the Lord (i^vara hlxava), 
it leads one to minimise the difference between Advaita on the one 
hand and Vi^i^tadvaita or ^ivadvaita on the other. But the two 
conceptions of mukti are not identical, as none knew better than 
Appayya himself,* for, nescience has ceased to exist for the advaitin 
who has intuited the Infinite Impartible Brahman ; the ViSi^tadvaitin 
does not rise to this intuition and hence for him impei'feetion and 
nescience persist; the lordship attained by the former knows no 
reservations, while the equality attained by the latter does not extend 
to the five-fold activity of the Lord. See SiddhUnta-leM-sangralia, 
pp. 450, 451; also /Sivddmita Nirmga, pp. 75-78. 
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Other commentaries like Eamannja’s cannot be 
Systems uke iiiterpreted in the same manner as 
Bamanuja’s can- favouring pure iion-dualism ; for 
not be similarly •(;];iey condemn Advaita in no uncer- 
interpreted. terms and not a doctrine of 

theirs lends support to Advaita; whereas, as has- 
been shown rather extensively, Srikantha’s system 
provides many such indications. He alone h.a 's, 
written a commentary suited to all grades of compe- 
teney“among thnse who seek release.) 


Appayya’s position set forth (almost in his own 
words) in the preceding pages shows 
DifiEcinties in considerable sldll and a realisation 
SS’faSrtva of “lost of the difficulties that have 
of the jiva. ' to be encountered. If the conclu- 
sion, how'ever, is to be anything more 
than a tour de force of interpretation, all facts have 
to be considered; and it would appear that some, 
at least, have not been attended to in the measure 
that they deserve. Qne of these is the anutva (ato- 
micity) of the jiva, a cardinal doctrine with Sri- 
kantha. It may be said that as contrasted with 
vibhutva (pervasiveness), characteristic of Brah- 
man and the released souls, there is a difference 
only of degree, not of substance. But absolute dif- 
ference was never characteristic of Srikantha ’s 
position; some community of nature is always ad- 
mitted; and- even with that admission, it is possible 
to keep that doctrine distinct from Advaita. He 
does not say, for instance, as Samkara does, that 
the limitation is not of the soul, but is due to bud- 
dhi (the determinative faculty). To say that the 
difference between the jiva and Brahman is one of 
degree, does not explain it away. Hence, Appay- 
ya ’s explanation of the adhikopadesa sutras has 
little point. 
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It is true that released souls, according to Sri- 
kantha perceive the world, not as the 
^*1 t>ody of Brahman but as harmonised 
as vip^asctt!^ with Brahman. But since this Brah- 
man is spoken of as the perfect 
union of Sakti and Siva, and Sakti is elsewhere 
spoken of as the body of Siva, it cannot be thought 
that all reference to the body of Brahman is here 
excluded. Further, it must be remembered that 
while, for the advaitin. Brahman would be pure 
Intelligence, according to Srikantha, the Intelli- 
gence of Brahman and of released souls perceives 
the diversity of the universe. Brahman is vipascit. 
He whose intelligence perceives manifold kinds of 
things.®^ His experience is not a bare unity, but 
a unity-in-diversity. To divest it of the richness 
of its content and reduce it to bare intelligence re- 
quires more substantial Justification than the ex- 
istence of different grades of competency among 
those who seek release. It may be possible to re- 
interpret those statements in the light of such a 
doctrine, but it has not been conclusively proved 
that Srikantha was aware of or countenanced such 
a doctrine. 

It has been said that the susuptyutkranti sutra®® 
teaches but a difference of degree, 
krmti The qualification “but” is question- 

begging, the question being whether 
that difference is not sufficiently vital to differentia- 
te the Jiva from Brahman. In any case, the argu- 
ment is very unsatisfactory in that it proceeds on 
nothing more substantial than that no dualistic in- 
terpretation is offered of the text “That thou art”; 

” Viviclham vastujatam paSyantx, vimrSanti cid yasya sail , III, 
2 , 16 . ■ ’ 

■ “ I, 3, 43. 

, 38 
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no dualistic interpretation is necessary for the pur- 
pose of that sutra, where the difference is perfectly 
patent, as between the embracer and the embraced, 
the mounter and the mount. From the texts one 
would be justified in understanding a relation of 
otherness, not one of more and less. The contrast 
is even intensified by reference to the fact that in 
sleep and departure, the jiva is conscious of nothing, 
while the Self that mounts or embraces the other 
is all-knowing. 

• The sutra about stones, etc.,®^ is explained away 
on the ground that what is here in- 
▼acca^sutraT^^ tended is the inculcation of the doc^ 
trine that in spite of the identity im- 
plied by the arambhanadhikarana,®^ Brahman is 
different from the material world. The' difference 
is shown by comparison with the jiva who, even 
though intelligent, is yet different from Brahman. 
Now, it is not Appa3rya’s case that stones are dif- 
ferent from Brahman in the same sense that the 
jiva is, though to a greater extent. And yet, in the 
absence of community of nature understood in some 
such way, the comparison is unintelligible. Fur- 
ther, if comparison is to be valuable, it should be 
made with that, the truth of which is established. 
If the jiva is not really other than Brahman, com- 
parison with the jiva can establish nothing as to 
the identity or otherwise of the material world in 
relation to Brahman. Whatever statement is 
made about the latter may as well be made direct. 
On Appayya’s interpretation, the comparison ap- 
pears futile. Not so, however, on the straight in- 
terpretation of the sutras. The jiva is different 
from Brahman, and the material world is still more 
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different. The former conelnsion is established on 
the basis of the latter, which itself requires no fur- 
ther proof than the mere statement. What Sri- 
kantha says of the material world is not the con- 
clusion of an argument, but an independent step to 
the conclusion that the Supreme Being is other and 
higher than the world of both intelligent and non- 
intelhgent beings. 

It is true that in his criticism of the bhedabheda 
vada Srikantha objects to the postu- 
are^t^cepted! lotion of two contradictory qualities 
only when con- at the same time of the same subject, 
tradiction is ap- jf jg consistent in the application 
parent. Principle of Non -contradic- 

tion he cannot make out both that the jiya is an 
amsa of Brahman, and that he can identify him- 
self with Brahman. In any ease, the first state- 
ment cannot be reconciled with the sense of com- 
plete identity conveyed by the double statement of 
the Jdhdla iSruti. But we are making a fairly large 
assumption in taking the contradiction -to have been 
as clearly present to Srikantha’s mind, as it was 
to Appayya’s, or as it is to us, in the light of 
Appayya’s exposition. 

It is just possible that the mystic identification 
with Brahman was taken for granted, while its 
implications were not fully brought out. The doc- 
trine of the magician’s acquisition of the powers 
of Garuda was familiar to Srikantha as shown by 
his citation thereof. It is urged by Appayya that 
this identification is not really on all fours with 
the mystic attainment of Brahman, for, the con- 
sciousness of identity persists in the state of release, 
while the magician never really becomes Garuda, 
nor is conscious of identity therewith. To this it 
may be replied that the identification in this case 
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too is real, as is proved by a far more certain test 
than the consciousness thereof, viz., practical suc- 
cess in nullifying the effect of the poison in him 
who has been bitten by a snake. This pragmatic 
test, one may contend, is far more conclusive than 
any bare consciousness of identity. As for the 
magician not actually becoming Garuda, that is ir- 
relevant ; for, the object of contemplation is not 
the bird, but the inspiring divinity thereof. And 
w'e see that, for practical purposes at least, the self 
of the magician acquires the powers of that divi- 
nity and functions as that divinity. Identification 
characteristic of release may be of a similar cha- 
racter. The jiva may continue to be an amsa, may 
be external to the Lord, as it were, and yet may 
acquire release and the powers of the Lord in res- 
pect of wisdom and enjoyment, by mystic contem- 
plation.®® , 

No doubt, a doctrine of the kind above set forth 
is more consistent with the Sid- 
notion that the jiva is per- 
satasat. vasive, not atomic, and that he takes 

on the forms and properties of what- 
ever he comes in contact with. But, for Srikantha 
the jiva is an aiiu, and though atomicity need not 
be a physical property, the monadism of the soul 
is, as we have seen, difficult to fit into any satis- 
factory theory of knowledge. The jiva is indeed 
said to be a knower, though he is kineijjna; he is 
sometimes spoken of as knowledge also. This 
community of nature between the jiva and the Lord 
is, however, not made intelligible. It is not known 
if Srikantha was aware of or ever entertained the 

See further Drmida MapdcUyam, -p. 315; tlie possibility of the 
mystic ideutification being but imagined (aropita) is discounted by 
the Siddhantin: (see PB, p. 238), 
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doctrine of the soul as Sat-asat. Perhaps, the 
mutual contradiction of the attributes was too ap- 
parent to allow him to consider that doctrine seri- 
ously. That he took those attributes to be contra- 
dictory is evident from what he says in II, 2, 31. 
But even without accepting this Siddhanta doctrine, 
it is possible to find some support for Srikantha’s 
position. 

As for the two statements of identity in the Ja- 
hala Sruti, it is just possible that the 
nottara, as the commentator did not realise pure- 
possihie ground noii-dualism as their implication.®® 
of Srikantha’s Farther, the doctrine of mystic 
position. identification is common to the Aga- 

mas, notably the SarvajMnottara. This Agama 
distinguishes not three but four categories, the 
fourth being Siva, who is other than Pati. The 
latter is the Lord who exercises the five-fold acti- 
vity in relation to the world, while Siva, who may 
be spoken of in Advaita language as nisprapanca 
brahman (Brahman with no taint of the world), 
is characterised mostly by negative attributes. Pati 
in this doctrine corresponds to the advaitin’s Isvara. 
Meditation for the purpose of release must be of 
the self as non-distipct from Siva: 

Ahamatma sivo hy anyah. paramatmeti yah smrtah[ 
Bvam yopasayen mohat na sivatvam avapnuyat|| 

sSivonyas tv ahamevanyah prthaghhavam vivarjayet| 
Yassivasso ’ham eveti hy advayam bhavayet sada|| 

He who thinks ‘I am the self, Siva the Supreme Self, is, 
indeed, different’ or he who because of delusion meditates 
thus does not attain Sivatva. Abandon the thought of dif- 
ference — ‘Siva is other than myself -contemplate (them) 


The mpHeation is not realised by Eamannja or by many 
of his modern exponents. See P.]Sr. Srinivasachari, BFS, p. 92. 
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always as not two, (but) in the form — ‘what is §iva, that 
is myself’.®^ 

There is no repetition here as in the J abala 
Sruti, but the form, even of the single statement 
is -worth noting;®®' for it is not the sarira sahda 
that is predicated of the sariri, the individual of 
the universal, whereof it is a partial realisation, 
but vice versa; “I myself am what is Siva”; so 
runs the declaration. This is not consistent with 
the view that Brahman and the jiva are related as 
soul and body. And yet the Agama is not directed 
to the teaching of Advaita as understood by Appay- 
ya or other followers of Samkara, this view being 
evidently condemned in verse 24, of the tripadar- 
tha-vicara-prakarana : “kecit samanyamadvaitam 
vadanti bhrantacetasah, some with confused minds, 
speak of mere Advaita. 

Now, it is possible that Srikantha was expound- 
ing nothing more than the doctrine of this Agama, 
, though he cited the Jab ala Sruti, as being appro- 
priate to the Vedanta that he was commenting on. 
On this construction, the texts about niranvaya-upa- 
sakas may refer to the devotees of Siva, as distinct 
from those who contemplate the Lord engaged in 
the five-fold activity. For those who have under- 
stood this Agama, which is deservedly designated 
as supervening over all other knowledge (sarva, 
jfiana, uttara) and contemplate Siva who trans- 
cends all tattvas, as devoid of speech and mind and 

^ Sarvajndnottara, Sim-ananya-sdlc^thdra-patula, vv. 12, 13. 

The Tamil Translator expresses in his rendering both aspects 
of the relationship: 

BQ]Co(Ssr isirQe^ 

See P. Mnthiah Pillars edition, p. 48. 

^ That the view of this Agama is identical with that of the Saiva 
Siddhanta is set forth clearly and without too much elaboration in 
the Brmida Mdpddiyam, sntra, 6, adhikarana, 2. 
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Awareness of 
contradiction not 
proved. 


names, as eternal, without parts and without 
change, imperishable, as devoid of characteristic 
marks (alihgam), as beyond the senses and not 
capable of being attained to by them, as beyond all 
hymns, as free from both creation and destruction, 
for such devotees there may be release without de- 
parture on the path of the gods.^® Thus, the excep- 
tions to departure, made by Srikantha in his com- 
mentary, may have nothing to do with the Nirguna 
Brahman of Advaita doctrine. 

It does not follow from all this that Srikantha’s 
position, as it stands, is logically 
incontestable. If the non-advaitic 
interpretation of the Sarvajndnotia- 
ra is correct there is still the difficul- 
ty that it seems to be based on the view that the 
jiva is Sat-asat and takes on the form of whatever 
he comes in contact with, a view unacceptable to 
Srikantha as involving a contradiction. If one 
could show that he was aware of this implication 
or of the contradiction between the interpretations 
he offered in the amsa and the ahahgrahadhikara- 
nas, one would inevitably have to conclude that none 
of these theories appealed to hi m as final, that he 
w'as himself an advaitin, and that he adapted and 
toned down the ultimate truth for the comprehen- 
sion of the multitude, a process necessarily involv- 
ing a number of unresolved contradictions. But 
that he was aware of the contradictions in his doc- 
trine is not proved. The contradiction is not ap- 
parent from the names, as in the characterisation 
of a doctrine as bhedabheda, nor from the very 


is clear from, the Mok^a KdriTca, verse 117 that immediate 
release oil the dissolution of the physical body is recognised in the 
ease of preceptors and those enlightened by the ceremony of d%ksd. 
These are different from the sadaka who obtains equality with 
6iva only at the close of all the enjoyment wMelx is Ms due. 
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presentation as in the Syad-vMa of the Jainas. 
Even the Sarvajndnottara which possibly Srikan- 
tha draws on does not use apparently contradictory 
expressions like Sat-asat of the soul. Hence it is 
not improbable that the faults in. his doctrine were 
not patent to Srikantha, a reasonable supposition 
in the case of any merely human thinker. The 
existence of a fallacy does not of itself establish the 
awareness thereof. That Srikantha was aware of 
the defects of his exposition, has not been proved by 
Appayya Diksita; Great credit is, however, due 
to the latter, for indicating a mode of reconciliation 
of Sivadvaita with the Advaita of Sarhkara. There 
is not sufficient ground to believe that Srikantha w^as 
aware of the possibility of reconciliation or desired 
it. That he did not take active part in the polemi- 
cal warfare against Advaita, is certainly a point 
greatly in his favour, but that is very inadequate 
support for the position that he himself was an 
advaitin. 

It may be interesting to notice a little further, 
the Siddhanta doctrine which turns 
Nirguna vidya, the tables on Appay3''a Diksita and 
as auxiliary to maintains that Nirguna Brahma- 
saguna vidya. vidya is not a goal, but a stage in 
the realisation of Brahman as en- 
dowed with all auspicious qualities, as non-diffierent 
from and in constant union with Para-Sakti, as, in 
short, Siva the Supreme Being.^^ The conception 
of Brahman as characterless is, indeed, superior 
to the conception of Him as possessing one or other 
of the gunas constituting prakrti. Nirguna Brah- 
man is higher than sattvika Brahman, but this is 

See SentiiiatMer : MaJid Vgra V^rabhadrdstram; also the Iiitro- 
diietioii to his Ambalava Navala ParaSakti: Introduction to 

PB, pp, 556-557; SchomemSj pp. 322-325, 332, 387* 
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to say nothing more than that He is above prakyti. 
In this sense Brahman is identical vith the jiva, 
for purnsa too in the Saiva scheme of categories 
(as in the Samkhya), is higher than prakyti. But 
there are other categories above purusa, what are 
called the vidya tattvas and the Siva tattvas, and 
Hod is He who transcends all these as well. The 
strongest argument in the armoury of the advocate 
of this view* is based on the schematism of the 
thirty-six categories, from Siva down to the earth, 
all of which Srikantha recognises at least implicitly, 
while the Nirguna Brahmavadins recognise only 
twenty-four, from the earth upwards. The latter 
too speak of thirty-six tattvas, but the other twelve 
nre not new categories as in the Saiva doctrine, but 
sub-divisioijs of those already included in the 
twenty-four.^^ Thus, the ten vital airs, prana, etc;, 
are included in vayu (air), avidya is but prakrti 
that is at the root of these twenty-four tattvas, while 
the jiva is the expression of rSjasa guna and hence 
not an entity falling outside the categories already 
mentioned. Any Being that is superior to pra- 
krti alone, will still be below the twelve categories 
known as Siva and vidya tattvas. In so far as 
one turns away from the senses and their objects 


lists of tattvas of Agamic Saivism and of tlie Advaita are 
given below: 

(a) The Agamic list: Tlie five Siva tattvas: — Siva, gakti, 
BadaMiya, i^vara and iSnddbavidyaj the seven vidya tattvas:; — 
A^uddha nmya, Kala, Kala, Myati, Vidya, E5ga and Puru§a ; the 
iwenty-f onr atmatattvas : — ^the five gross elements, the five tanmat- 
ras, the five organs of cognition, the five organs of action, ahamkara, 
huddhi, manas and prakrti. 

(b) The BTcatmamMri^s list: The five elements, the five tan- 
matras, the five organs of action, the . five organs of eoghition, the 
ten vital airs beginning with pi^na (pra:i^, apana, vyana, 
udSna, aamana, naga, kurma, krkara, devadatta and dhananjaya)> 
manas, bnddhi, ahamkara, eitta, avidya, and the jiva, 

39 
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the above. 


wMeh are affected or differentiated by tbe quali- 
ties of prakrti, one attains the realisation of Brah- 
man without qualities ; but one is a long way yet 
from the supreme goal. . For, that final limit can- 
not be reached until the vidya and Siva tattvas 
are also subsumed, ie., until Sivatva is attained. 
Siva has qualities, though they are not the gunas 
of prakrti. Thus, instead of Sivadvaita being a 
half-truth on the way to Advaita, the latter is pre- 
sented as an intermediate stage in the realisation 
of the former, 

In so far as it professes to be an exposition of 
Srikantha’s position, as expounded 
in the Brah'ma Mlmamsa, this view 
has little to go upon. That Srikan- 
tha recognised the thirty-six tattvas can apparently 
be shown only by referring to his quotations of 
the Puranic text “Saktyadi ca pythit^rantam Siva- 
tattvasamutbhavam”. Whenever this text is quot- 
ed, it will be found that the commentator is interest- 
ed not in the number or nature of the categories, 
but in the relation between Siva and Sakti and the 
pervasion of the world by the First Cause as mud- 
pots by mud.^® The conclusion based on such slen- 
der grounds is sought to be bolstered up by a 
reference to Appayya Diksita, while at the same 
time whatever is distinctly advaitic in what Ap- 
payya has to say is lightly dismissed as. a fraudu- 
lent interpolation. The procedure here is very 
objectionable. It is a legitimate ambition to try and 
interpret the philosophy of the author of the only 
extant commentary on Srikantha’s Bhasya in such 
a manner as to harmonise with one’s own notion 
of Sivadvaita; but facts cannot be brushed aside as 
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forgeries, Tvjhenever inconvenient. Thus, the repe- 
tition in the Jn&oZn Sruti is inexpKcable on the no- 
tion of Brahman being related to the soul, as the 
soul to the body. This view is common to the 
Mvarltamanidlpika, the Ancmda Laharl and the 
^ivddvaita Nirnaya. It is a fundamental doctrine 
and on it are based most of the arguments for the 
advaitic interpretation of Srikantha’s position. 
Since it is common to all three works, there is little 
possibility of its being an interpolation. If, on the 
contrary, its genuineness is admitted, the arguments 
based thereon follow naturally, and there is no justi- 
fication for holding any part of those works to be 
corrupt or spuriously ascribed to Appayya. It is 
suggested that the latter portions of the Ananda 
Laharl and the Sivddvaita Nirnaya are corrupt. 
This can hardly be; for the earher portion of the 
latter (and later) work mentions many of the argu- 
ments advanced in the latter half of the other work, 
and urges objections thereto, the answers to the 
objections being provided later on. If the argu- 
ments so mentioned in the first part are not Appay- 
ya ’s whose else are they? And whose was the dar- 
ing but clumsy hand that interpolated into the 
Ananda Laharl arguments apparently refuted in 
another work? Even if wJe overlook the lack of 
necessary evidence to establish forgery, the argu- 
ment adyanced to support that hypothesis seems 
hardly plausible. And this is strikingly evident 
when we remember that one of the earliest verses 
otih.& Sivat-tattva-vivekam^^ makes out that though 
Brahman is really nirguna, He is yet understood 
and worshipped as associated with maya (maya 
sabalita), thus indicating at the same time. His re- 


**yer»e 13. 
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lative inferiority to Nirguna Brahman, and His su- 
periority to the guna murtis, — Brahma, Visnu and 
Eudra. The whole of that work, indeed, is devoted 
to establishing the supremacy of Siva, not abso- 
lutely, but only as the fourth form of the Absolute 
(turiya murti). 

It must also be remembered that when Brahman 
is realised as Nirguna, the world is also realised to 
be fictitious. The transcendence of that realisation 
cannot establish of the world that it is other than 
fictitious. The saguna vidya that supervenes on 
nirguna vidya will still have to recognise the illu- 
sory nature of the yorld, a conclusion that is not 
known to be acceptable to Srikantha and is certainly 
not acceptable to those who advance the view under 
discussion. When in the realisation of Nirguna 
Brahman all distinctions vanish, it is matter for 
legitimate inquiry how they are expected to be re- 
introduced at a later stage.'*® 

Nor have the advocates of this view any reaso- 
nable explanation to offer of grikantha’s reference 
to. niranvaya-upasakas. These passages they say, 
are interpolations unworthy of credence. Such 
arguments have little weight, when they proceed on 
no other basis than that certain passages fail to 
harmonise with their own view of Srikantha ’s tea- 
ching. The procedure is, in its way, even more 
one-sided than the attempt to make out that Advaita 
was the real view of Srikantha, his theism being in- 
tended for people whose mental capacity is too poor 
to enable them to seize and to hold the notion of 
Nirguna Brahman. The advantage, indeed, is with 


" The SiddliSlnta doctrine of a patijn§,na, superior to the advaita, 
which is hut pa6u-jnana, deserves to be examined in greater detail, 
on a future occasion. We are concerned for the present, with the 
attempt to impute such a doctrine to iSrikantha ani Appayya. 
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the latter view, for it attempts not to exclude any 
passage, but to include and harmonise all. 


To interpret the Vedanta Sutras as teaching a, 
system of theism which had also in- 
OonciBsioii. dependent support in the Saiva Aga- 

mas, that was the service of Srikantha to Vedantic 
thought. In the course of his exposition we come 
across many loose ends and ragged edges, such as 
have been pointed out here and there in tbe present 
exposition. These are almost necessarily incidental 
partly to the task of reconciliation and partly to the 
theistic nature of the system. Theism is essentially 
the voice of the religious consciousness and to this 
consciousness contradictions as such need count for 
little.^® But the major considerations of morality 
and religion receive a full measure of attention at 
the hands of our author. The reality of the World 
and the individual, the relative freedom of the hu- 
man will, the essentially ordered nature of the world, 
which is such that even Divine Omnipotence has to 
respect and not to overthrow it, all these are fea- 
tures of permanent value in any doctrine of G-od; 
and those are the dominant ideas of Srikantha’s 
theism. That there is no rabid condemnation of 
other systems and that the way seems to be left 
open to reach to the logical fulfilment of the thought 
in a system of pure-non-dualism, these axe further 
features of merit. Srikantha had the gift to per- 
ceive in the Sutras a doctrine of the Supreme Being 
as Siva, the auspicious one, the Being whose throat 
shows for all time the mark of His grace to His 
creatures, the consort of Uma who is the Supreme 
Light of Intelligence and B^liss, the three-eyed cause 
of the destruction and the subsequent re-creation 


^®See Bradley, Essays in Truth and Eeality, jt?. 430. 
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of the Universe, the God "who is the agent in all ac- 
tion and yet is as but the senior partner in every 
enterprise (not interfering "with the freedom and 
responsibility of his junior partners), He who bes- 
towts Grace on His devotees by conferring on them 
His own form even in respect of blue-throatedness 
and so on. He who is supreme but not exclusive, He 
who grants release earlier or later to all, even those 
who follow other gods. It is for this vision that 
Srikantha deserves to be reverenced by all, not for 
the half -hidden pre-suppositions or possible deve- 
lopments of his thought. 


\ 




APPENDICES. 


It is not claimed for these lists that they are 
exhaustive; it is believed, however, that they are 
accurate, as far as they go. 



APPENDIX I 


SUTEA EEADINGS 
A 

■ Readings unique to Srikantha^ 

II, 1. 

17: Sattvaecaparasya (not “avarasya,” as in 
other tests). 

II, 3. 

48 : Asantatescavyatirelcah (not “avyatikarah”)* 

III, 1. 

22: Tatsvabhavyapattirapapatteh {neither “Sa- 
bhavyapattih,” eta., nor “Tat sabha-vyapat- 
tih,” etc.). 

III, 3. 

2: Bhedaditi ced ekasyamapi («eit/ier “Bhedanneti 
cen naikasyamapi” nor “Bhedanneti ced 
ekasyamapi”). 

29 & 30: TJpapannastallaksanarthopalabdherloka- 
vat : gaterarthavattvam ubhayathanyathahi 
virodhah (not in the reverse order, as read 
by Saihkara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimbar- 
ka, Ananda Tirtha, Vallabha, Vijnana Bhik- 
su, and Baladeva), 

38 : Kamadayastatratatra eayatanadibhyah (not 
“Kamaditai’a,” etc.). 

IV, 2. 

4: So’dhyaksena tadupagamadibhyah (not “So’dh- 
yakse tadupagamadibhya]^”). 
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B 

Headings common to Srikantha and Ramanuja, 
and occasionally to other commentators as well, 
but not to Samkara. 

N; Niinbaxkaj M: Madhva; Bli: Bliaskara; B: Baaiamija; 

Samkara; i§ri: Srikantlia. 

1 , 1 . 

9: Pratijna wodhat (omitted- by all except N). 

I, 2. 

16: Ata eva ea sa brahma (omitted by all others 
except N, who reads “tad brahma” not “sa 
brahma”). 

19: Antaryamyadhidaivadhilokadisu taddharma- 
^apadesat (M agrees with S in omitting 
“loka” in “lokadisu”; N agrees with Bh in 
adopting present text) . 

20 & 21 : Na ca smartamataddharmabhilapac- 
eharirasca; nbhayepi hi bhedenainamadM- 
yate (the second sutra does not begin with 
“iSarIrasca ubhayepihi”, etc., as in other 
texts). 

I, 3. 

3: Nanumanamatacchabdat, pranabhrcca (not two 
sntras as, elsewhere). 

34 & 35: Ksatriyatvavagatesea ; uttaratra caitra- 
rathena lingat (not one sutra). 

38 & 39 ; Sravanadhyayanarthaprati§edhat ; smrteS- 
ca (not one sutra; N adopts the present 
reading). 

I, 4. 

26 & 27: Atmakrteh; parinamat (not one sutra). 

11 , 1 . 

11 & 12 : Tarkapratisthanat ; anyathanumeyamiti 
cet evamapyanirmoksaprasahgah (not one 
sutra). 
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II> 1. 

18: Asadvyapadesanneti cen na dhamantarena 
vakyasesat, yukteh sabdantaracca (one sutra, 
not two; N adopts the present reading). 

20 : Yatba ca pranadib (not pranadi ; N adopts 
present reading). 

35: Na karmavibbagaditi cen na anaditvat, upa- 
padyate capynpalabbyate ca (not two sutras ; 
N adopts present reading). 

II, 2. 

1: Eaeanannpapattes ea nanmnanam, pravrtte^ ca 
(not two sutras). 

8: ^‘Abbyupagame’pyartbabbavat^’ comes after 
Anyatrabbavacca na trnMivat^’ (II, 2, 4) 
in Samkara, Bbaskara, Nimbarka and Anan- 
da Tirtba; whereas tbe fifth stitra according 
to Sriliantba and Eamanuja is ‘ ^ Purusasma- 
vaditi cet tatbapi’^ 

18 : Itaretarapratyayatyat upapannamiti cen na 
sangbatabhavanimittatvat (M & N also adopt 
this reading; § reads ^‘Itaretarapratyayat- 
vaditi cenna utpattimatranimittatvat^*, and 
Bb reads ‘^ItaretarapratyayamanyatvMupa- 
pannam iti cen na, sangbatabhavanimittat- 
vat’’)* 

31: Sri, E and Bb omit tbe sutra read as ^^k^ani- 
katvacca” by S and M, and as ^‘ksanikat- 
vat” by N. 

38: iSri, E and Bb omit ‘^Sambandbanupapattes 
ca” (read as a separate sutra by §, M and 
N). 

11,3. 

3: Gaunyasambbavat, sabdacca (not two sutras). 

5 & 6 : Pratijnabaniravyatirekat ; sabdebbyab (not 
one sutra). 

12 & 13: Prthivi; adbikararupasabdantarebhyab 
(not one sutra). 
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II, 3. 

18: Natma sruteh, etc., not Natma’sruteh, etc. (na. 
-j-atma+asmteh ) . 

27 ; Vyatireko gandhavat, tatha hi darsayati (not 
two sutras; N adopts present reading). 

34: Upadanat,'»iharopadesacca (not two sutras, nor 
in the order “Viharopadesat; upadanat”, as 
read by S, Bh, N, and. M) . 

43 : Mantra varnat (not mantravarnacca ; Bh adopts 
present reading), 

II, 4. 

2 : Gaunyasambhavat, tatprak srutes ca (not twO' 
sutras). 

13: Jyotiradyadhisthanam tu tadamananat, prap- 
avata sabdat (not two sutras) . 

16: Bhedasruter, vailaksanyacca (not two stltrasj 
N adopts present reading). 

m, 1 . 

9: Caranaditi cen na tadupalaksanartheti karfi- 
najinih- (not ‘‘upalaksapartheti”, etc.; M 
adopts the present reading). 

m, 2 . 

4 & 5 : Are read as sutras 5 & 6 by S, Bh, N, and 

12: Bhedaditi cen na pratyekamatadvacanat (not 
"Na bhedaditi”, etc.; N adopts present read- 
ing)- 

20 : Vrddhihrasabhaktvamantarbhavadubhayasa- 

manjasyadevam, darsanac ca (not two sh- 
tras). 

in, 3. 

24; Purusavidyayamapi ca itaresamanamnanat 
(not “purusavidyayam iva”, etc.; N adopts 
present reading). 

32 : AniyamassarvesamavirodhaS sabdanumana- 

bhyam (not "sarvasam”, etc.; N adopts pre- 
sent reading). 
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III, 3. 

31: “ Yavadadhikaram”, etc,, comes before the 
above sutra, and not after it, as in S, Bh, N, 
. and M. 

35 : Antara bbutagramavat svatmano ’nyatha bbe- 
danupapatter iti cen na upadesavat (not two 
siitras, nor “upadesantaravat”; N reads as 
one sutra, but “upadesantaravat ")• 

46: Vidyaiva tu nirdharanat, darsanac ea (not 
two sutras; N adopts present reading). 

in, 4. 

7: Niyamat (not “niyamaeca”)- 

27: iSamadamadyupetasyat tatbapi tu tadvidhes- 
tadangataya tesamapi avasyanustheyatvat 
(S, Bh, N, and M omit “api” in “teisa- 
mapi”). 

42: XJpapurvamapityeke bhavamasanavat taduk- 
tam (not "apitveke”)- 

46 ; “ Srutesca” is read as sutra 46 by § ; it is omit- 
ted by Bh, §ri, N, and M. 

50: Aihikamaprastutapratibandhe taddarsanat (S, 
Bh, and N read '“api” between “aihikam” 
and “ aprastuta ”) . 

IV, 1. ' ■ ■ 

19 : Bhogena tvitare ksapayitvatha sampadyate (iS- 
and Bh omit “atha” between “k§apayitva” 
and “ sampadyate ”) . 

IV, 2. 

11: Asyaiva copapatteru^ma (§ and Bh introduce 
“esa” between “upapatteh” and “u§ma”). ■ 

12: Pratisedhaditi cenna sarirat,- spasto by eke- 
§am (not two sutras; Bh and N adopt the 
present reading). 

20: Yoginah prati smaryate smarte caite (S and 
Bh introduce “ca” after “prati”)- 
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IV, 3. 

5: “Ubliaya "vyamohat tatsiddiieli” read as sutra 5 
by S is omitted by all others. 

13: Na ea karye pratyabhisandhih (not “prati- 
patyabhisandhih”) • 

14: Apratikalambanannayatiti badarayanah nb- 
hayatha ea dosat tatkratus ca (not “ubhaya- 
thado§at’', etc.; M adopts the present read- 
ing). 

The expression ^'present reading” has been used to refer to the 
reading adopted by ^rikantha. ' 

c ' 

Readings common to Srikantha and 
Samkara or others, but not to 
Ramanuja. 

II, 3. ■ 

44 : Api ca smaryate ao# api smaryate. 

49: Abhasa eva ca not abhasa eva ca. 

111 , 1 . 

15 : Api ca sapta not api sapta. 

III, 4. 

30 : Api ca smaryate not api smaryate. 

IV, 2. 

2 : Ata eva ca sarvanyanu not ata eva sarvanyanu. 

IV, 4. 

8: Samkalpadeva tu taechruteh not saihkalpadeva 
-tacchruteh. 

Nirribarka agrees with Srikantha in the reading of II, 
3, 49 and III, 4, 30. 

• Note . — ^It will be seen from Appendices I: A, B and 
C that the difference in textual readings between Srikantha 
and Ramanuja extends only to about 13 sutras, that the 
difference is of little significance in respect of the texts 
noted in I: C, and that there is a very large degree of 
correspondence between the readings of the two. 


APPENDIX II 

Doctrinal aflanities to the Sruti-sukti-mala 
of Haradattacarya. 

SLOKAS 

11 to 14 : Reference to Siva as the head ; yasmai namas 
taechirah. The Divya Sisumara of the Taittir^a 
Aranyaka, II, 19 mentions all other deities and 
identifies them with other parts of the body. Siva 
alone is the head, the Being worthy of adoration. 
(Rr. M., IV, 1, 5). 

17 : Siva stands related to the Universe as controlling it, 
as the embodied one stands in relation to the body. 
This is the significance of such passages as “Sva- 
bhyas svapatibhyas ca vonamah”. {Br. M., IV, 
1, 5.), 

25: Eudra, as a name of Siva, the Supreme Being, means 
he who drives away the sorrows of bondage (sam- 
sara rug dravakah). (Br. M., I, 1, 2; IV, 1, 12). 

36 to 39: The principal deity inculcated by the Maha- 
narayam TIpanisad is Siva, as determined by the 
rules of interpretation upakrama, upasamhara, 
etc. Narayana is but an upasaka (a devotee), 
as established by the method of residues and the 
text “tasyas sikhayamadhye paramatma vyavas- 
thitah”. (Br. M., I, 2, 3, and 4; 8). 

42: Narayana 's identity with the Supreme Brahman is of 
the same kind as that experienced by Rsi Va- 
madeva or the identity of the magician, who in- 
cants the Garuda Mantra, with Garuda. (Br. M., 
I, 1, 21; III, 2, 24). 

43, 44: The teaching imparted and the form exhibited by 
Krsna to Arjuna, came from the Lord, having been 
acquired by Yoga. (Br. M., I, 1, 31; I, 2, 6). 

44 : The non-mention of Vi§nu among the vibhutis of Siva 
in the Mahopanisad, is cured by his being men- 
tioned as such in the Kaivalya TJpamsad. (Br. 
itf., 1,2,4). 
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45 : Narayana is mala prakrti ; Siva operates thereon as 
nimitta karana. (Br. M., I, 2, 3 and 8). 

56 & 57: The person within the Sun is Siva as seen from 
the appellations Hiranyagarbha, Ambikapati, Uma- 
pati, ete. Srikantha refutes the reference to Nara- 
yana implied in passages like ^^dhyeyas sada savitr 
mandala madhyavarti, etc. ’ ’ He also explains 

‘‘Kapyasam pundarikam, etc/’, a text not refer- 
red to by Ramanuja m this context. (Br. 

I, 1, 21 and 22). 

87 : In the Camaka, Brahma, Visnu, Indra, and other dei- 
ties are mentioned along with objects desired, such 
as food, etc. ,• Siva, by the method of residues, must 
be the bestower of these gifts, He not being men- 
tioned with the rest, (Br. M,, III, 2, 38). 

108: The Vedas, whether self -created or created by the 
Lord Siva, are of unquestionable authority. Other 
sciences may claim truth only in so far as they 
do not contradict the Sruti and the degree of 
truth possessed by each depends on the status of 
its author. (Rn Jf., I, 1, 3). 

Ill; ‘‘Adhvanam adhvapate sresthasyadhvanah parama- 
slya” is a Vedie hymn (from the Bkagni Kanda) 
mentioning the adhvas, their relative superiority 
and inferiority and their relation to Siva, as their 
Lord. The adhva doctrine is thus not an agamic 
innovation. The Agamas proceeding from Siva, 
the supreme ascetic, must have greater authority 
than the Kalpa Sutras, at least, the latter being 
revealed only by other ascetics, lower in the scale 
of perfection. (Cp. Br. M., I, 1, 3 and II, 2, 38). 

138; Not even Siva can arbitrarily change the nature of 
things. Birth is not voluntary, but due to karma. 
(Cp. Br. M.f III, 3, 30, where- it is said that the 
continuance of samsara is not possible apart from 
karma; also III, i, 22, where it is said that one 
thing cannot become another). 


APPENDIX III-A. 

Resemblances between Srikantha’s Bhasya and 
the Sri Bhasya. 

I, 1. 

1: Interpretation of ^^atha” as marking the in- 
trodnction of a fresh topic in the continuous 
treatment of what is essentially one Sastra, 
this usage of ^^atha” being paralleled by the 
commencement of Chapter III of the Piirva 
Mlmamsa. 

4 : Discussion of the theory that words denote only 
acts or things pertaining to acts, and the con- 
" sequent objection that §ruti cannot give us 
knowledge of an already accomplished Be- 
ing. Ramanuja’s treatment of this topic 
occurs under sutra I, 1, 1. 

13 et seq: The anandamaya self is definitely and 
finally settled to be Brahman, the position not 
being provisionally accepted and finally re- 
futed, as by Samkara. 

21: The interpretation of kapyasam pundarikam, 
as the lotus made to bloom forth by the Sun. 
This interpretation does not find a place in 
the Bhasya, in the discussion of the pre- 
sent sutra which treats of the golden person 
within the Sun, but in the Veddrfha San- 
graha, 

32: Ramanuja and Srikan^tha agree in taking the 
sutra to mention with approval the existence 
of three forms of meditation on Brahman — 
in itself, in the bodies of the enjoyers, and 
as the object enjoyed. This is mentioned by 
Samkara only as an alternative interpreta- 
tion. 
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24 : The rupopanyasa is taken to refer to Mundaka^ 
II, 1, 4, ff., as by Samkara in the first of the 
views presented by him. But there is no 
mention of Samkara^s second view taking the 
reference to be to Mundaka^ II, 1, 10. 

32; The subject-matter of the sutra is considered 
to be the identification in contemplation of 
the pranahuti with the agnihotra. 

14: Agreement in respect of the text cited, refer- 
ring to people who wander about over hid- 
den treasure, not knowing the treasure (Gh,, 
VIII, 3, 2), and also in respect of the last 
sentence of Srikantha’s bhasya; this bhasya 
is very condensed while Ramanuja’s is ex- 
planatory. 


6; The two agree in the enumeration of the three 
questions propounded by Naeiketas, as relat- 
ing to Upasya, Upasana and Upasaka, un- 
like Samkara who takes the three to refer to 
the boons, which related respectively to the 
welfare of the father of the Naeiketas, the 
knowledge of the Trinaciketa fire, and 
the selves (both higher and lower). 

9 & 10: The interpretation of ‘^aja” with refer- 
ence to the Mahdndrdyana Upanisad; as also 
the explanation of the term ‘‘unborn” as 
applied to prakrti that is controlled by the 
Lord. 

13: The expression “pancajanah” occurs almost 
immediately ^fter the reference to the Lord 
“Jyotisam jyotih”, the light of lights j hence 
“pancajanah” probably has the same sense 
as the first jyoti, which here means the sen- 
ses, which light up their objects, as it were. 
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18: The defects of the effect do not inhere in the 
cause. The conception of the world as the 
body of the Lord; change, ignorance, etc., 
belong to the body, while permanence, 
omniscience and so on belong to the Lord. 

15-20 : General agreement as to the identity of 
cause and effect and the notion of the former 
as suksma — cidacid — prapahea — ^visista— 

Brahman, the latter being sthiila — cidacid— 
prapahea — visista — ^Brahman. 

22 : Eef erence to and criticism of the bhedabheda 
— -vada. (This occurs in II, 1, 21 of the 
Sh Bhdsya and is not in the same terms as 
Srikantha’s). 

II, 2. 

23: 'Both. commentators refer to the flight of birds 
in akasa as disproving the Buddhist view of 
akasa as a form of non-existence. 

30 : This is recognised by both as a separate adhi- 
karana, refuting the MMhyamika doctrine; 
Samkara does not recognise a new topic, 
while Bhaskara omits even the sutra. 

II, 3. 

4: The words ‘^anusahgepi sravanavrttaviva’’ oc- 
cur in both commentaries, in answer to an 
objection that the same word cannot be taken 
both literally and in a secondary sense, un- 
less it is used more than once, as happens in 
the case of the word ‘^Brahman’’. This 
objection is set forth by Eamanuja, but not 
by Srikantha. 

7 : Common illustration from the reference by a 
father to his many sons ; he says he has ten 
sons, indicates them and mentions some by 
name ; the others not named are also his sons. 
Similarly, whatever is a modification is origi- 
nated and akasa is among these. 
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LX, 

8: Botli give tlie same reason for treating of tlie 
origination of vayn in a fresh, topic, the rea- 
son being that the next sutra speaks of the 
origination of fire, which is said to come out 
of vayn. 

10-16: General resemblance in respect of the doc- 
trine that fire, water, and earth are caused 
by Brahman, not by each preceding element 
in the causal chain. 

17: Words have Brahman for their primary and 
not their secondary sense. To support this 
interpretation, a negative particle has to be 
imported into the text of the sutra; and the 
two commentators agree as to this importa- 
tion. (Tadvyapadeso bhaktah read as tad- 
vyapadesah abhaktah). 

29-32: General agreement in interpreting these as 
concerned in justifying the use of the name 
knowledge” in the case of the self who is 
the ^^knower”. 

45: Eelationship of the jiva to Brahman compar- 
ed to that of a part to the whole, light to 
what is luminous, quality to the qualified, 
genus to species, the body to the embodied. 

11,4. 

2 : Gaunyasambhavattatpraksrutesca : both com- 
mentators take the first part of the sutra to 
state that the passage about the senses hav- 
ing existed prior to creation, is not to be 
interpreted literally, as it is gauni; they dif- 
fer from Samkara, who thinks that that part 
of the sutra asserts the impossibility of tak- 
ing the statements about the creation of the 
senses as gauni in significance. 

3: Speech is itself one of the senses; and speech 
is impossible in the absence of name and 
form, of which the Lord is the Creator ; hence 
one at least of the senses is created. The 
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^ 11, A. ■ 

above interpretation is common to both, bnt 
Eamannja’s mode of stating it is fuller and 
clearer, though in the previous sutra, his 
commentary is meagre as compared with 
Srikantha’s. 

15 : Agreement in respect of the siddhanta that 
the senses are distinct from mukhya prana. 
The support from Smrti ^‘Indriyani dasai- 
kam ca” is also common to both. 

16: Agreement in respect of the siddhanta 
that the senses are different from mukhya 
prana. 

17 : Saiiikara says that the next sutra "‘miimsadi 
bhaumam yathasabdamitarayosca’^ is a re- 
ply io some foreseen objection, but does not 
specify the objection. Ramanuja and §ri- 
kantha indicate this objection, viz., that 
whatever may have happened before the crea- 
tion of Brahma, at least after his creation, 
he should be recognised as the Being that 
renders tripartite, as this function is conti- 
nued even later, e.g., in the triple partition 
of food into fgeces, flesh and the mind. 

Ill, 2. 

1-6: Agreement in respect of arrangement of the 
sutras {see Appendix I), as also in the in- 
terpretation thereof, esp. the doctrine that 
dreams are mayamatram. Dreams are won- 
derful in that they are momentary and can 
be perceived only by the individual experi- 
encing them, and hence their creation must 
be ascribed only to the Lord who alone has 
satyasamkalpa. 

20: Though Brahman resides within, He does not 
participate in increase and decrease. The 
sutra, as it stands, contains no negative par- 
ticle, to show that such participation is denied* 
Srikantha and Ramanuja agree in import- 
• ing this particle. 
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III, 3. 

2: Agreement in the interpretation o£ the words 
‘‘ekasyam api^’ as referring to the identity 
of vidya in spite of repetitions, such repeti- 
tions being due only to differences among 
learners. (In the previous sutra Samkara 
and Srikantha mention the identity of the 
pancagni-vidyas of the Chandogas and the 
Vajasaneyins, but Eamanuja makes no refer- 
ence to this.) 

8: The illustration from the word '‘agnihotra’^ 
used of different objects of injunction going 
by the same name, is common to both com- 
mentators, 

9: The vyapti mentioned in this topic is inter- 
preted by both to extend only to the whole 
of the Chandogya, not to all the Vedas. 

12: ‘^Priyasirastvadyapraptih’^ etc.; both com- 
mentators understand the sutra to say that 
the predication of joy as the head and so 
on would make Brahman subject to increase 
and decrease, while Samkara says that joy, 
etc., are capable of increase and decrease and 
these are characteristic of plurality, which 
is not to be imported into Brahmavidya. 

14-17 : Bpth understand the sutras to relate to cer- 
tain Taittiriy a passages, while Samkara con- 
siders the visaya-vakyas to come from the 
Katha and Aitareya Upani^ads (but see 
Appendix III-C) , 

19: Agreement in taking the sutra to discuss the 
identity of the Sandilya vidyas in the Agni- 
rahasya and in the Brhadaranyaka Upani- 
sad. In one case greatness is mentioned, 
and realisation of all purposes; in the other, 
smallness, control and rulership. But the 
vidyas are identical, since they are equal in 
respect of manomayatva and other gunas; 
thus the two pairs of qualities are not op- 
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posed. There is, however, another difference 
noticed by Srikantha — ^that Brahman is to be 
meditated on, in one case as ether, and in 
the other as rice or barley. This is a more 
serious difficulty which Srikantha evades, 
while Eamanuja avoids it altogether, as he 
does not mention it at all. 

26: Agreement in the doctrine that the abandon- 
ment of punya and papa necessarily goes 
with their being taken up by others, since 
there can be neither mere abandonment nor 
mere taking up. 

34: ‘‘lyadamananat’’ is taken by both to be part 
of Aksaraddhi adhikarana, stating that only 
so much has to be imported as will effectively 
bring about the meditation of Brahman as 
different from all other things. Samkara un- 
derstands the sutra to relate to those texts 
which speak about the ‘Hwo birds”. 

36: ^‘Vyatiharo visimsanti hi itaravat” is under- 
stood by both to state that since the ans- 
wers given to Usasti and Eahola relate to 
the same Being, there should be an exchange 
of ideas between the two vidyas. They dif- 
fer from Samkara, who takes the sutra to 
refer to the meditation on “I am Thou, Thou 
art I” and the frequent passage of the mind 
from one to the other. 

37: All the questions and answers refer to one 
and the same thing, the Highest Lord, as 
seen from the words repeated at the end of 
every answer ‘‘That is the True, That is the 
Self, That thou art.” Eamanuja condemns 
Samkara ’s interpretation; Srikantha is con- 
tent with stating his own position which is 
the same as Eamanuja 's. 

39: Though Srikantha makes out that the sutra 
declares itself against the rejection of quali- 
ties like blue-throatedness, etc., in the medita- 
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tion of Brahman, there is agreement between: 
him and Ramanuja in respect of the appeal 
made to the authority of Sriiti. Those who 
recognise the authority of Sruti must admit 
that in the case of Dharma and Brahman, 
not cognisable by other means of knowledge,, 
that form which is taught in the Sruti should 
be recognised. 

40 : In the view of Srikantha, the siitra establishes; 
that the higher knowledge of the released 
person relates to Brahman with qualities and 
not to Brahman devoid of attributes, and 
that the negative texts indicate the absence 
only of objectionable qualities. The same 
topic is dealt with by Ramanuja, a little more 
elaborately in the three sutras 38, 39 and 40. 

56 : Repeats the idea of III, 3, 42, that meditations 
may have to be kept distinct in spite of their 
having an identical object. Both Srikan- 
tha and Ramanuja justify the repetition on 
the ground that it is directed, to the refuta- 
tion of those who maintain that knowledge is 
not an object of injunction, presumably by 
showing that not one but many injunctions 
apply to knowledge. 

III, 4. 

11: ^^Vibhagas satavat’Ms taken by both to refer 
to the case of a person getting two hundred, 
a hundred each from the sale of the gem and 
of the lands. 

IV, 1. 

1648 ; Constitute the agnihotradhikarana ; both 
commentators agree on the efficacy of agni- 
hotra, etc., especially, in sutras 17 and 18. 

IV, 2. 

1143: Agreement, with Ramanuja, from the state- 
ment about the heat of the subtle body right 
up to the mention of the support given by 
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IV, 2 

Sruti to the doctrine of departure by the mur- 
dhanya nadi. 

20: The expression ‘^kala’’ used in the Gita teach- 
ing about the paths, is interpreted by both 
to refer to the presiding deities, who serve 
as guides from stage to stage of the paths 
mentioned; Samkara understands “kala” to 
mean time. 

IV, 4. 

7: The state of liberation is one of equality with 
Brahman in respect of both self -illumination 
and the possession of all auspicious qualities. 
Samkara would admit the latter aspect, only 
‘/with a view to the world of appearances’’. 

15 & 16 : Both commentators affirm pervasiveness 
to be characteristic of the released soul and 
justify this. The attribute mentioned in the 
sutra is taken by Samkara to be more a power 
of multiplication than one of pervasion, be- 
ing comparable to the lighting of several 
lamps from the flame of one lamp; in any 
case, pervasiveness being, according to him; 
a minor lordly power it may be attained long 
before release and is in no way characteris- 
tic of that state. 

17-21: As treated by both Srikantha and Rama- 
nuja, sutra 21 ‘‘Bhogamatrasamyalihgacca” 
repeats the ideas and arguments of sutra 17 : 

‘ ^ Jagatvyaparavar jam prakaranat asannihi- 
tatvacca”. Samkara takes up a different 
line of interpretation and thus avoids the 
redundancy. Sutra 17 is concerned to esta- 
blish the dependence of the released soul on 
the Lord for whatever powers the former ac- 
quires. This notion of dependence promptly 
dismisses all notions of equality, though there 
may be considerable similarity left ; what this 
similarity extends to, is determined by su- 
tra 21, as Samkara interprets it. 
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Resemblances between Srikantha’s Bhasya and 
the Samkara Bhasya. 

I, 1. 

2: Judgments like ^'san ghatah, san patah^’ re- 
veal, in their existential aspect, the conti- 
nuous presence of Brahman. 

I, 3. 

30; The sutra "‘madhvadisvasambhavadanadhi- 
karam Jaiminih’’ forms part of the Deva- 
tadhikarana, not a new topic. 

40 & 41: ^^Kampanat’Vand Jyotirdarsanat*’ con- 
stitute two new topics. 

II, 1. 

3 ; Agreement in respect of the argument that the 
Yoga possesses but a limited degree of vali- 
dity, the primary object of that Smrti be- 
ing to teach ^^citta-vrtti-nirodhah’\ 

II, 3. 

9 : The sutra is taken to declare that Brahman is 
unoriginated, though the last sentence of 
Srikantha’s commentary connects with Rama- 
nuja ^s view of the sutra as establishing that 
everything but Brahman is originated. 

19: This is an adhikarana by itself establishing 
that the jiva is a cogniser; the topic is dis- 
tinct from that of the succeeding sutras 20 
to 32, though Ramanuja reads all these as 
belonging to one adhikarana. 

II, 4. 

^ 15: Agreement in respect of the purvapak^a that 

the sense-organs are functions of the mukhya 
prana ; the prima facie view, according 
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11,4. 

to Ramanuja, is that the mukhya prana is 
also a sense-organ. 

Ill, 1. 

12-21: For Srikantha as for Samkara the state- 
ment of the purvapaksa is confined to sutra 
12 while for Ramanuja it goes on to sutra 
16, the '^arohavaroha” of sutra 13 being 
understood by the latter as ascent and des- 
cent after sojourn in Yamaloka. The refer- 
ence to Citragupta in sutra 16 is also common 
to Samkara. (The seven hells constitute 
Yama-loka, for though they are primarily 
controlled by Citragupta and others, they 
function under the direction of Yama.) 

Ill, 2. 

7: In the statement of the puryapaksa favouring 
the disjunctive interpretation of the state- 
ments as to the nadis, puritat,. and so on, the 
same arguments are used as by Samkara, viz,y 
identity of purpose (ie., sleep), the illus- 
tration from the use of rice excluding that 
of barley, and so on. 

10: Agreement with Samkara in contrasting swoon 
with sleep in respect of the distortion of coun- 
tenance present in the former case, but not 
in the latter. 

Ill, 3. 

1 & 2: Assertion of the identity of the two pan- 
cagni vidyas. 

5 : Agreement in respect of general exposition, and 
the illustration from the upasamhara of the 
complementary elenients of one religious 
duty, say, agnihotra. 

9: Agreement in the recognition of a new topic 
(the vyaptyadhikarana). Saxhkara under- 
takes an elaborate inquiry into the precise 
nature of the samanadhikaranya between 
pranava and udgitha, whether it is adhyasa 
or apavada or ebatva or visesana, and eon- 
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eludes that the last alone is appropriate. Sri- 
kantha takes this conclusion for granted, and 
passes on from samanadhikaranya to visesana 
visesyata (the latter relationship is said to- 
come about, but Jiow we are not told). In 
the conclusion that the pranaya is qualified 
by the udgitha, there is agreement; but not 
in the argument, where Srikantha presumes 
what is proved by Samkara, and shows, 
agreement with Eamanuja. 

10; In the statement of both purvapaksa and sid- 
dhanta (about the prana which is mentioned 
as the best being understood to be also the 
richest, etc., these other qualities finding 
mention only in certain texts), Srikantha has 
far greater affinities with Saihkara than with 
Ramanuja, even down to the illustration from 
the attributes of Devadatta as known at one 
place, being called to mind when he is en- 
countered at another place. 

31: Agreement in the recognition of a new topic 
treating of persons placed in certain res- 
ponsible positions, like Yasistha and so on. 

41: Affinity in respect of the declaration of the 
independent and injunctive character of the 
meditation on the udgitha, though the text 
is couched in the indicative mood. 

57: The vidyas are optional. To pass to a fresh 
mode of contemplation would distract the 
mind which has already attained its goal by 
one such method. 


14: Reference is made to ^‘Na karma lipyate nare’’' 
unlike Ramanuja who cites the text ‘^Isava- 
syam idam sarvam’^, etc. 

51 : Liberation is one and uniform, there being no* 
grades therein, as in the fruit of karma; 
for, the fruit of all meditation is asserted to 
be the condition of Brahman which is one. 
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III, 4. , 

(Ramanuja takes sutras 50 and 51 to deal 
with knowledge leading to worldly exaltation 
and that which brings about release, there 
being no prescription as to the time when 
either result is attained, the only determinant 
being the absence of counteracting condi- 
tions.) 

W, 1.- < 

1: Meditation on Brahman has to be repeated, not 
performed just once, as in the pra 3 /ajas: 
there is no analogy with the latter, since this is 
' directed to securing an unseen result, where- 

as Brahmavidya is a means to a visible re- 
sult; and where the result can be seen, 
repetition is necessary till the result is at- 
tained, as in the husking of paddy. 

3 : Brahman is to be contemplated as identical with 
the self, not as other than the self. 

6 : The whole argument about the super-imposi- 
tion of Aditya, etc., on the udgitha savours 
strongly of Samkara, in respect of both the 
purvapaksin’s attitude of indifference as to 
which is to be superimposed on the other, 
and the appeal to the text ^‘yadeva vidyaya 
karoti, tadeva viryavattaram bhavati’^ in 
support of the siddhanta. 

IV, 2. 

1, 2 & 3-6: Speech merges in the mind, the mind 
in the chief vital air and so on, at the time 
of departure. The merger is not one of es- 
sential nature, as of an effect in its material 
cause, but one of function only; it is not 
interpreted, as by Ramanuja, to indicate a 
mere ^^going-with” or a conjunction. 


APPENDIX III-O. 

Topics distinctively treated by Srikantha. 

17-20: The whole topic disposes of the notion of 
Hiranyagarhha as the First Cause. The 
expression Prajapati is equated with Pasu- 
pati. The sutra ^^Kamacca nanumanapeksa’’ 
receives a novel, interpretation, to the effect 
that the creation ascribed to the desire of 
Prajapati is only avantara srsti and that 
Prajapati is only the sesa of Brahman, as 
seen from Sruti. 

21 & 22 : The golden person within the Sun is none 
other than the three-eyed Siva, though only 
two eyes are mentioned; there is no mention 
of the third eye, as that is generally closed, 
and cannot be compared to the lotus that has 
opened out; the golden person is not Nara- 
yana, as may be seen from the reference to 
Rudra, Hiranyabahu, Ambikapati and so on. 

31: While Samkara takes sastra drsti to reveal 
identity, Ramanuja holds that the knowledge 
attained is to the effect that all names de- 
note Brahman, all other objects being His 
bodies, as it were. Srikantha gives both in- 
terpretations, the latter first. That he him- 
self believed in the realisation of paraham- 
bhava is shown in his commentary on IV, 1, 
3 ; IV, 4, 19, and so on. 

3-8:. Narayana is not Brahman, the former being 
an upasaka and the latter upasya, and for 
various other reasons. The Mahopanisad 
identifies Paramesvara with the Supreme 
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BrahmaBi; the mention of Narayana comes 
later and cannot avail to disturb the identifi- 
cation already effected. 

9 & 10 : The cause of destruction must also be the 
cause of creation. Hence, Paramesvara alone 
is the First Cause. 

11 : The two selves that entered the cave are the 
jiva and Paramesvara, as enjoyment may be 
predicated of both, though the object of en- 
joyment is different in either ease. The real 
difference between the two is not in respect 
of enjoyment, but in that the former is para- 
tantra, while the latter is svatantra, the for- 
mer ignorant, the latter knowing, the former 
anadi-mala-baddha, the latter anMi-mala- 
mukta. 

18 :* The Self that is of the size of the thumb is 
Brahman. 

20 : A jumbling together of different constructions 
is seen here. Pradhana and the jiva are ex- 
cluded from identification with the antarya- 
min, the former on the ground that what it 
possesses, inertness, non-intelligence, etc., 
are incompatible with antaryamitva, the 
latter because of what it does not possess, 
viz., sarvaniyamakatva, etc., which are quali- 
ties required in the internal ruler. 

30 & 31: Srikantha like Samkara takes ^^abhi- 
vyakti'^ to mean "‘manifestation and 
“anusmrti^^ to be “x’emembrance^^, unlike 
Ramanuja who understands thereby “ defi- 
niteness’/ and “meditation” respectively. 
But in sutra 31, Srikantha, unlike Samkara 
(and like Ramanuja), is thinking not of the 
pradesa-matra but the description of head 
and limbs in a human being. In Sutra 30, 
Srikantha seems to agree with Samkara. 

33: The declaration of Sruti that the Lord is pre- 
sent within as enjoy er is illustrated by re- 
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ference to the text ma visapradahaya’^, 
etc. 

1,3. 

1: ''Dyubhvadyayatana’’ sutra. The pilrvapabsa 
relates to vayii, according to our author, not 
to the pradhana as for Saihkara or to the 
jiva as for Ramanuja. Further, this exem- 
plifies a peculiarity of Srikantha’s Bhasya — 
the attempt to confine each sutra to a consi- 
deration of a particular topic or view or as- 
pect. Thus, the purvapaksa about pradhana 
and the jiva is considered in I, 3, 3. 

3 : The reading of the sutra corresponds to Rama- 
nuja’s, but the mode of interpretation differs. 
The syntactical construction of a single sutra 
' would suggest the application of the same 

reasoning to both the alternatives contained 
therein; that is to say, non-mention by Sruti 
would be applied equally to pradhana and 
the jiva, as grounds for excluding them ; but 
in one case, non-mention is urged, and in 
the other, the incompatibility of omniscience, 
etc. Where two different sets of grounds 
are given, the reading as two sutras would 
be preferable. Srikantha gives the reading 
of Ramtouja, but not his interpretation. 

7 & 8: Samprasada, according to Samkara, means 
deep sleep and since bhuma is taught in ad- 
dition to the bliss of deep sleep, it must mean 
Brahman. The reference cannot be to prana. 
The purvapaksa about prana is set out and 
refuted elaborately. Prana” is used 
throughout as meaning vital air, not as denot- 
ing the jiva. For Ramanuja, the suggestion 
to be refuted concerns the jiva; the conten- 
tion that the vital air is here meant is light- 
ly brushed aside, even by the purvapaksin, 
as a preliminary to the main argument. 
Srikantha apparently refutes both, sugges- 
tions at one breath; for to him prana means 
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jiva. Thus, the greater part of Samkara’s 
argument and some part of Eamannja's be- 
come for him irrelevant. Either suggestion 
is possible, that Srikantha takes Ramanuja’s 
conclusion for granted, or that the latter ex- 
pounds in detail what was set forth concisely 
by the former^ Srikantha subjoins a dis- 
’ quisition on the mukta, whose vision is of 
a world harmonised with Brahman, though 
the world does not cease to exist for him. 

12: Paramesvara is the person that is seen (the 
object of realisation), not Hiranyagafbha or 
Narayana. Between Siva and Visnu, there 
is a difference only of function, as between 
the operative and the material causes of the 
world. 

16 : Both the daharakasa and the being that resides 
therein are prescribed as objects of medita- 
tion, since freedom from sin, etc., are predi- 
cated of both. The two are related as dharma 
and dharmin, not as abode and he who abides. 

41: The uttama purusa, said to be attained to 
when the self’s own form is manifested, is 
Brahman, i,e,f Paramesvara, not Narayana, 
though the latter is generally denoted by the 
expression Purusottama. The etymological 
significance has to be taken here, and that 
refers to Siva, who alone is higher than the 
world, higher than the jivas. 

5: To refute the Samkhya appeal to the Katha 
Upanisady Samkara shows that the context 
refers to the Self by citing several texts such 
as ^‘avyakatat purusah parah” and so on, 
and incidentally mentions ^^yaecedvanmanasi 
prajna”, etc. Ramanuja does not mention 
this verse, presumably because it relates to 
the wise man, not the highest Self. Srikan- 
tha, however, quotes only that verse, depart- 
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ing in this respect even from Samkara/ who 
apparently takes it to refer to the individuaL 
Appayya argues that the citation proves §ri- 
kantha to have held the individual and Brah- 
man to be non-different. 

14 & 15: These, according to Srikaiitha, form part 
of the preceding topic, the saihkhyopasah- 
graha adhikarana which determines the sense 
of the expression pancajanah to be the sense- 
organs. Samkara, Bhaskara and Eamanuja 
take both sutras to establish that Brahman 
alone is the cause ; they meet difficulties raised 
on the ground of conflicting accounts of the 
creational order or conflicting statements 
about the cause, that it was ^^sat^’ and again 
that it was ‘^asat’’. The former class of ob- 
jections has little weight; and us for the 
latter, it can be shown by upakrama, upasam- 
hara, etc,, that ‘ -asat^’ means not non-exist- 
ence, but Brahman. On this, Srikantha 
would appear to introduce a refinement ; just 
as by upakrama and other marks it is shown 
that means Brahman, similarly, it 

must be determined with reference to what 
precedes and follows that pancajanah refers 
to the senses. The procedure is rather clum- 
sy, goes against the usual practice of §ri- 
kantha, to render each sutra and topic clearly 
defined, and on the whole, seems a needless 
refinement. 

27 : The doctrine of apurva parinama has distinc- 
tive features in that it rests on the doctrine 
of Siva and Sakti, the former of whom ex- 
isted in the beginning, while the latter fol- 
lowed from Him. As a result of this, the 
Lord who, in his karanavastha, had name and 
form for his body only in a subtle state, then 
desired to have for his body the distinctions 
made manifest. Paramesvara is qualified*by 
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maya ; the latter is an amsa of the former. 
Both are necessary for the production of the 
world, just as both soul and body are neces- 
sary for the growth of hair, nails, etc. Maya 
in the capacity of enjoyer is called purusa 
(and this collective purusa is called Nara- 
yana). 

4~7 : Both Saihkara and Ramanuja mention the 
production of scorpions from cow-dung in 
answer to the objection based on dissimilarity 
of alleged cause and effect. They also meet 
objections to the validity of the instance; it 
may be said that scorpions could not* come 
out of dung, but for some identity of nature 
between the two. iSamkara investigates and 
' demolishes the alleged identity, proves that 
mere reasoning can lead nowhere and ap- 
peals to Sruti. Ramanuja prefers to adduce 
what he considers to be a more/satisfactory 
instance, viz,, the production of worms in 
honey. It is not known how this is a better 
instance. Srikantha has recourse neither to 
the worm nor to Sruti, since he does not notice 
the difficulty at all. But he too mentions 
another instance* the growth of hair, nails, 
etc., and he has already shown that this effect, 
thougtf non-different from the body, comes 
into being only when the body is presided 
over by the soul. If he had noticed the 
difficulty, he could hardly have given a more 
effective reply. 

8-12 : Constitute a new topic, the apityadhikaraiia. 

18 : In refuting the theory that ' ‘ asat ’ ’ is the cause, 
the doctrine of Siva and Sakti us set forth 
again. 

19: The expression “patavaeca” is explained in 
the light of a folded piece of cloth being un- 
rolled and set up as a tent ; the illustra- 
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11 , 1 . 

tion is also found in the Sivajndna Siddhidr 
emd the Ratna4ray a (BT 8), 

‘ 24 : In disposing of the objection that instrumental 

causes are required for creation, an irrele- 
vant suggestion is introduced about diversity- 
in the effect possibly requiring diversity 
in the cause too; and this is refuted by ap- 
pealing to the instance of the growth of hair, 
nails, etc. (diverse effects) in the single 
purusa. 

28: The word ^‘atman’’ in ^ ‘ Atmanicaivam vici- 
tras ca hi’’ is taken to refer to the jiva, not 
Brahman as interpreted by Ramanuja. I§am- 
kara too understands the reference to be to the 
jiva, but there the similarity stops, the pur- 
pose of the i^resent argument being the same 
as that understood by Ramanuja, viz,, to 
show that Brahman, who is known through 
Sruti alone, may quite conceivably possess 
diverse attributes. The argument is slightly 
different from Ramanuja’s. The non-intelli- 
gent world itself is not homogeneous, but con- 
tains elements with diverse attributes; the 
jiva possesses attributes different from these, 
such as being agent, enjoyer, and so on. 
Hence Brahman may well have manifold 
diverse attributes. 

m 

34 et seq: These are treated as a separate topic, 
different from that inaugurated by sutra 32, 
“Na prayoja,navatvat”; a full discussion of 
karma, release and the need for creation is 
introduced at this stage. 

11 , 2 . 

11: The expression “ubhayatha” denotes having 
regard to vipaka (of adrsta) or not having 
regard thereto ; while Samkara and Eamanu- 
ja take the alternatives to relate to the in- 
herenee of adr§ta in souls or in atoms. 
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IIV 2. 

18: In the criticism of the Buddhist causal chain 
(itaretarapratyaya) it is said that the mis- 
taking of mother-of-pearl for silver does not 
produce silver, and that since the person who 
is enlightened passes away at the very same 
instant, there can be no production of desire 
or aversion or any of the other elements in 
the chain. Ramanuja says that the mistaken 
notion about the mother-of-pearl does not ex- 
plain the existence of the collocation known as 
mother-of-pearl, and it is this which is diffi- 
cult to explain on the Buddhist hypothesis 
of ksanikatva. And, he adds, since the sub- 
ject that is thus deluded is itself momentary 
and passes away with the moment of the 
delusion, the consequent desire and aversion 
and their results will be effected, if at all, in 
a series of different subjects; and it is absurd 
to say that one man ^s ignorance is the cause 
of another’s suffering. The objection so stat- 
ed is coherent and forcible. There is no 
point in saying that the mother-of-pearl 
though mistaken for silver does not really 
produce silver, for that it does produce sil- 
ver is not the Buddhist contention. Rama- 
nuja’s criticism is more to the point. And 
the statement about the enlightened person 
(vidusah) makes little sense; it is possible 
to understand it to say that though ignorance 
ceases for the enlightened person, since it is 
essentially one and homogeneous, its conti- 
nuance in other subjects may produce desire 
and hatred even for the vidvan. The inter- 
pretation is strained and hardly suitable. 
One possible solution is that the word ^'avi- 
dusah” has been wrongly read as vidusah”. 
The printed texts do not countenance this 
view. 

25 & 26: These are treated as a separate topic con- 
cerned with the refutation of the Sautranti- 
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II, 2. 

kas. The fact is recognised by Eamannja 
also, but he does hot mark a fresh topic. 

31: In the criticism of Jainism, Srikantha makes 
no reference to the Pahcastikaya doctrine, 
though Samkara and Ramanuja refer to it, 
the former as of secondary and the latter as 
of primary importance. 

35-38: Though recognising the fact that a iSaiva 
Agama doctrine is here refuted, Srikantha 
claims authority for both Vedas and Agamas, 
the only difference being that the former 
may be studied by the first three castes alone, 
while the study of the latter is open to all; 
he also suggests that the criticism is direct- 
ed only against the Hiranyagarbha Agama 
or that it may even be an answer to an 
avantara saihka, a casual doubt, as to whe- 
ther the Lord may be the efficient cause alone. 
Rfeianuja considers all Saivite systems to be 
refuted in this adhikarana. 

41 : Srikantha takes this sutra to be not a criticism 
of the Pancaratra, but a modified statement 
of that doctrine, which even as thus modi- 
fied, is unacceptable, as seen from sutra 42. 
He agrees with Ramanuja in the interpreta- 
tion of sutra 41, but not of sutra 42. 

II, 3. 

8 :' The discussion as to the origination of vayu is 
set out more elaborately than need be. This 
shows that our author does not always go 
in for conciseness ; nor is he always careful, 
for in discussing a similar problem with re- 
ference to akasa, the claim of eternity made 
on behalf of it is neither investigated nor 
refuted. 

14: That the elements are all caused immediately 
by Brahman is shown by reference to the 
names of the controlling deities — Sadasiva, 
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II, 3. ' ' ' , 

Eathesvara, Eudra, Janardana and Bralima, 
who are all forms of Paramesvara. 

15 : Thongh prana and the senses are elsewhere 
spoken of as having originated either before 
or along with the elements, that is not irre- 
concilable with the order here set forth, as 
the sense-organs are constituted out of the 
elements and are of their inner being. Sam- 
kara takes the sutra to state that the order 
of involution is the reverse of that in evoln- 
tion. .Eamannja understands the shtra to 
justify the immediate causation of each ele- 
ment by Brahman, as only then is it possi- 
ble to justify statements as to creation which 
mention the reverse order of what is adopted 
here. 

29-32 : These shtras are interpreted so as to justi- 
fy the appellation of knowledge^’ in the 
case of the self who is the ‘^knower^’; in 
this there is agreement with Eamtouja, 
though the topical division adopted is that of 
Samkara, according to whom, the jnadhika- 
rana begins and ends with II, 3, 19. 

41 : Saihkara refutes the charge of vaisamya, Ea- 
manuja that of vaiyarthya; Srikantha meets 
both. The illustration employed is also 
distinctive; a young lad employed to 
carry a log of wood along with an older 
and stronger partner, without whose help he 
cannot even move the log, is yet the subject 
of commands, in so far as the lad has to make 
an effort to co-operate. 

48 : This is read as ^ ' Asantatesca ’vy atirekah ’ ^ 
while the others read the latter half as ‘^av- 
yatikarah’’. Srikantha understands from 
his reading that though the selves are mani- 
fold and discontinuous, there is yet a common 
feature of all their experiences. They all 
say ‘^I am short, I am a brahmin’^ and so 
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on. Experiences of the state of bondage are 
thns essentially similar, mixed up 

(asamkirnam). This absence of mixing np 
or confusion is what is meant by the read- 
ing ‘‘avyatikarah’’, as adopted and under- 
stood by Eamannja. It is difficult to see 
what occasion there is in the present context 
for Sinkantha to deny the possibility of con- 
fusion. Ramanuja ^s statement is direct — 
that there is no confusion as to the merit and 
demerit of the various souls, as they are all 
distinct. Our author says, first that though 
they are distinct, their experiences are es- 
sentially similar; and having so read and 
intex*preted the stitra he adds, as an after- 
thought, that in spite of the similarity, the 
experiences are not mixed up. And there 
is a further after-thought offered ‘as an in- 
dication of the purpose of this sutra ; it shows 
that the eternal infinite experience of releas- 
ed souls is very different in kind from that 
of the limited entities in bondage. Srikan- 
tha cuts a rather poor figure as interpreter, 
though as the statement of a logical posi- 
tion what he says is intelligible. 

7 & 8 : Discussing the resting place of the self 
in deep sleep, Saiiikara and Ramanuja con-* 
elude that Brahman alone directly is the 
place of deep sleep, while adding that 
the other places mentioned are sxxbsumed, 
not excluded. Srikantha does not state this 
or any other conclusion explicitly, content- 
ing himself with the formula ^‘samuccaya 
eva’^, meaning that all the statements made 
about the resting place should be taken to- 
gether, not as exclusive of one another. 

10 : Srikantha mentions only three states besides 
that of swoon, while Samkara and Ramanuja 
enumera|;e four, death being the fourth. It 
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is only on this enumeration that the state- 
ment about swoon being half-way to deaths 
is intelligible. 

11: One of the passages cited in the siddhanta 
portion describes Siva as pasupasa vilaksana; 
Eamanuja cites passages to establish the cha- 
racteristics and supremacy of Visnu. 

14: The term ^‘arupavat’’ in ‘^arupavadeva hi”, 
etc., is understood to mean akasa, the sup- 
port of name and form being the function 
thereof. Samkara and Eamanuja take the 
literal sense of the word, "^that which is 
formless.” 

16: ^/Aha ca tanmatram.” The mention of one 
form, that of undifferentiated knowledge, 
does not exclude other forms or attributes, 
as the mention of a golden crown does not 
exclude the possibility of its being set with 
gems. Further, Sruti itself predicates ex- 
perience of diversity by Brahman, in refer- 
ring to Brahman as vipascit ; vipascit means 
^Sdvidham vastujatam pasyanti vimrsanti 
cid yasya sah.’^ 

17 : Srikantha cites passages which describe the 
qualities of Siva and glorify Him; the pas- 
sages cited by Eamanuja glorify Narayana. 

21: Srikantha commences a new topic, the pra- 
krtaitavattvadhikarana, while for Eamanuja, 
a fresh topic commences only with sutra 26. 
The manner in which the transition is effect- 
ed from sutra 21 to 22 is also different in the 
two. The opponent, according to Eamanuja 
says that the denial of forms by the words 
*‘neti, neti” may be interpreted to mean the 
exclusion of all the attributes perceived as 
apparently belonging to Brahman; to this 
the reply is that Brahman is not the object 
of perception (sutra 22). Srikantha ’s pur- 
vapaksin says that Brahman is but the exist- 
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ence that is revealed in all our judgments 
like “the pot exists,” “the cloth exists,” and 
so on ; and the denial is intended to show that 
' pot, etc., do not as such qualify Brahman. 
But Brahman cannot be the object of percep- 
tion j hence the existence that is perceived 
as an accompaniment and an implication of 
our existential judgments is not Brahman. 

24: The phrase “karmanyabhyasat” is interpret- 
ed in the light of the sense of identity with 
Brahman achieved by Vamadeva and others, 
and after the analogy of the magician who 
acquires immunity from snake-poison by his 
incantation of the Garuda Mantra. 

28 : Though agreeing with Eamanuja in the gene- 
ral position that the non-intelligent world is 
also an attribute of Brahman, a different 
ground is assigned for not accepting the re- 
lationship of species and genus mentioned in 
III, 2, 27. On this view as well as on that 
of III, 2, 26, it is thought that the defects of 
the world would attach to Brahman. §ri- 
kantha would seem to have treated the 
genus as a concrete universal; not so, Rama- 
nuja. 

35, 36: Constitute a characteristic fresh topic de- 
voted to the glorification of Siva and the 
exaltation of Him over Narayana. 

40: To show that Brahman alone is the dispenser 
of rewards, Samkara quotes texts referring 
to the Supreme Being, Himself causing the 
performance of good and bad acts. Rama- 
nuja cites texts proving the efficiency of 
minor deities and infers their leading up to 
Brahman as their antary amin. Srikantha 
refers from the first to the deities as ensouled 
by Brahman; “Paramesvaratmakataya vay- 
vadlnam” and so on. 
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4: In showing that Srnti teaches the identity of 
the vidyas Srikantha, nnlike Samkara and 
Ramaniija, cites complementary passages, 
anticipating in part the purport of the next 
sutra. Incidentally he utilises the opportu- 
nity to choose such passages as glorify Siva, 
The passages selected are the Mahdnardyana 
and the Kaivalya texts descriptive of the 
physical attributes of Siva and the Chdndo- 
gya passages descriptive of the other perfec- 
tions which He possesses, though ‘ endowed 
with bodily form. 

5: This prescribes gunopasainhara and is treated 
as a distinct topic by Srikantha. 

9: In recognising a new topic, Srikantha takes for 
^ granted the conclusion of Samkara that 
vyapti is visesana-visesya-bhava, and pro- 
ceeds to set out arguments similar to Eama- 
/ nuja’s. 

1/11: All the attributes— -Bliss, Truth, Knowledge, 
etc., — should be understood in every medita- 
tion on Brahman • their number does not con- 
flict with the unity of Brahman. It is only 
the attribution of contrary qualities like blue 
and white or short-horned and long-horned 
of the same subject, that introduces contra- 
diction into the subject; not the predication 
of qualities like blue, sweet-smelling, large 
and lily in the case of a blue flower. Sri- 
kantha strikes an independent note and his 
argument is more subtle than that of Sam- 
kara or of Ramanuja. 

14: Begins a new topic, the question being whe- 
ther the sheaths of food, etc., are to be con- 
templated, they being apparently stages on 
the path of Bliss ; the answer is in the nega- 
tive, since their contemplation is of no value, 
and is excluded besides, for, these are not 
sheaths, but Selves, and contemplation of any 
self except Siva is excluded by Sruti, The 
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topic here discussed is mentioned by Rama- 
nuja as the import of sutra 16 only, the pre- 
vious two sutras forming part of the preced- 
ing adhikarana. The difference between the 
two extends to sutra 17 also, ‘^Anvayaditi 
eet sjmdavadharanat'^ Srikantha’s explana- 
tion requiring the interposition of a negative 
particle ; if it be said that the annamaya, etc., 
are also the objects of contemplation because 
of the connection of the word ^^Self^' no, we 
reply, because of insistence. We are told re- 
peatedly that the anandamaya self is other 
than these and that Siva alone is to be con- 
templated and so on. Ramanuja takes the 
sutra to justify the interpretation of the 
term ^^Self’’, as the highest Self, when used 
in conjunction with anandamaya, in spite of 
the fact that it means only lower selves in 
the rest of the context, when spoken of in 
conjunction with annamaya and so on; for 
even in that, context, the self in statements 
like ^^from the Self, ether emanates’’ refers 
to the highest Self. This interpretation, like 
that of Samkara, who is concerned through- 
out with the explanation of an Aitareya pas- 
sage, does not require a negative construc- 
tion of the sutra. Pp-ssages glorifying Siva 
find place in the commentary on sutras 15 
and 17. 

17: Srikantha agrees with Ramanuja only to the 
extent of considering the visaya vakyas to 
come from the Taitimya TJpammd. While 
the latfer says that the expression ^‘Self” 
^ as denoting Brahman is to be understood as 
what is immanent in the annamaya, etc., 
sheaths, the former would have it that the 
expression is used in different senses in the 
two cases; the anandamaya self is the Su- 
preme Being, while the other selves are mere- 
ly limited and particular and should, not en- 
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ter into the meditation of the Highest; it ii^ 
these that are excluded by the text “Sarvam 
anyat parityajya’^ 

22: The mandala vidyas of the Chdndogya and the 
Taiitirlya {Mahdndrdyana portion) are iden- 
tical, Though the latter refers only to golden 
arms (hiranyabahu) yet the later mention 
of lordship of gold (hiranyapati) leads to 
the inference that all the limbs are golden 
even to the tips of the finger-nails, in the 
words of the Chdndogya, The sntra consti- 
tutes a fresh adhikarana and glorifies Siva. 

25 1 This sutra, according to Srikantha, discusses 
' whether the introductory passage of the 

TaittiHya Vpanisad ^^§am no mitras sam 
varunah^V is part of the vidya, the ans- 
wer being in the negative, on the ground 
that as seen from the sense of the passage, 
it is part of Yedic study, not meditation. 
Samkara takes the sutra to apply to all such 
passages wherever found, as they form part 
of sacrificial ritual, like the pas- 

sage ^'pierce the sukra, pierce the heart 
Eamanuj a agrees with Saihkara, but applies 
the reasoning to the Taittirlya passage also, 
though that does not refer to any sacrificial 
ritual. 

27-30: Srikantha considers 27 to 29 to state the 
purvapaksa and 30 to state the siddhanta. 
According to Aamkara, 27 and 28 state the 
siddhanta the purvapaksa being tinderstood; 
29 and 30 deal with related but different 
questions. Ramanuja takes 27 and 28 to 
state the siddhanta ; the purvapaksin raises 
an objection in sutra 29, to which sutra 30 
furnishes the reply. The position of the 
last two sutras is reversed in Srikantha’s text, 
that reading being adopted by none of the 
other commentators — Samkara, Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, Nimbarba, Madhva, Vijnanabhik- 
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su, Vallabha and Baladeva. The position 
taken up is distinctive. Until the moment 
of final release, when Brahman is attained 
and the self stands revealed in its own form, 
there is samsara; this does not end merely 
with death and so long as there is samsara, 
karma also persists. (The matter has been 
dealt with more extensively in Chapter I ; see 
also Appendices I: A and IV.) 

32: At the end of the commentary on the sutra, 
there is a reference to niranvaya — ^upasakas 
for whom there is no departure by the deva- 
yana. 

38 : Constitutes a new topic raising the question of 
the propriety of importing physical qualities 
like blue-throatedness into every vidya, and 
deciding in favour of the importation. 

39 : This is, again, a fresh topic. The qualities 
mentioned in the last sutra should on no 
account be omitted, since there is emphatic 
repetition. Sruti being our only source of 
information, whatever is taught thereby 
should be recognised. 

42: Though the object of all vidyas is one, viz,, 
Brahman, the vidyas themselves are different, 
because of difference of attributes. Brah- 
man is likened to a king who demands dif- 
ferent services from different servants. This 
illustration is distinctive, the comparison to 
Indra who receives different oblations in dif- 
ferent capacities, being common to Samkara 
and Eamanuja also. 

43 : On the ground of the superiority of vakya to 
prakarana, the oft-repeated qualities of Brah- 
man such as Umasahayatva should be con- 
templated in every vidya. Ramanuja ap- 
plies the same reasoning to the contemplation 
of Narayana in every case. 
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13: TMs is treated by Srikantba as referring to 
‘‘isavasyam idam sarvam’^, etc., a text men- 
tioned by Eamanuja only in connection with 
sutra 14. 

20: Srikantba discusses rather fully the justifica- 
tion for samnyasa and the stage when it may 
be adopted, whether one may or should pass 
to it straight from brahmacarya and so on. 

22 : It is said that the udgitha should be meditated 
on as the highest of all essences (rasatamah) 
because of injunctive words. The sutra uses 
the expression ‘‘bhava sabdacca”; bhava 
means becoming ; both Saihliara and Rama- 
nuja take the trouble to show that forms de- 
noting becoming or origination have injunc- 
tive force, while Srikantha merely identifies 
bhava with command, without any further 
ado. 

32-35: Asrama karma should be performed even 
by those who have no knowledge {not desire 
for release). Action may both lead to know- 
ledge and reside as an element thereof. The 
two kinds of action are identical, because 
action possesses both the above characteristics 
because it is both enjoined and not 
prohibited nor because it is mentioned by 
both Sruti and Smrti). They prevent know- 
ledge from being overpowered {not the indi- 
vidual from being overpowered by passion, 
etc.). The words in brackets indicate the in- 
terpretation offered by Samkara and Rama- 
nuja. 

38; Asrama dharma, it is said, has a special effi- 
cacy in promoting knowledge, while Rama- 
nuja thMcs that acts not exclusively pertain- 
ing to any asrama conduce to knowledge. 

47 : Sruti closes with the mention of the house- 
holder ^s state to show that vidya is attain- 
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able at all stages, not because the house-hold- 
er has to practise the virtue o£ all the asra- 
mas (Samkara) or because panditya, balya, 
and mauna apply to all, not merely to asce- 
tics (Eamanuja). 

48, 49: The Pasupata vrata, i£ practised to the 

, . end and not merely for a limited period, leads 

to liberation. Though this is not expressly 
included in asrama dharma, the virtues of 
chastity, begging, control of the senses, etc., 
are associated with this vrata. Samkara and 
Kamanuja hold that sutras 47, 48 and '49 
deal with the same topic and that sutra 49 
refers to balya, the state of non-manifesta- 
tion (of arrogance, etc.). 

50: Liberation may take place even in this life, 
if there are no counter-acting conditions ; 
there is, however, no restrictive rule, as we 
see that Vamadeva and others gained know- 
ledge in this life, as the result of a previous 
life. 

3: Meditation is to be of Brahman as identical 
with the self, not as another Being. This 
is in great, though not complete agreement 
with Samkara’s view; it differs from Rama- 
nuja’s interprexation according to which God 
is the Self of souls, as souls are the selves of 
bodies. This analogy elsewhere freely used 
by Srikantha is here abandoned. 

5: This is treated as a new Brahmadrstyadhi- 
karana, after Samkara, though the argument 
is largely a repetition of that of sutra 4, ex- 
cept where the praise of Siva comes in. 
Ramanuja’s treatment of the two as belong- 
ing to the same topic seems more justifiable. 

19: The question whether the cycle of re-birth is 
never-ending is discussed only with reference 
to ^'persons in office”, possibly because Sri- 
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IV, 1. 

kantlia considers the general question to 
have been already raised and answered. 

IV, 2. 

7 : This relates to non-difference between the igno- 
rant man and the enlightened one in respect 
of departure. The sutra is read as a fresh 
topic. The last word of the sutra ‘‘anupos- 
ya’^ is not found in some Manuscripts and is 
not commented on by Srikantha. It seems 
to mean unburnt (adagdha)’^, and is used 
by Samkara to confirm and by Ramanuja to 
refute the advaitin’s position. 

8-10: Srikantha’s topical division is the same as 
§amkara^s, but the interpretation is indepen- 
dent up to sutra 10, which relates to the non- 
destruction of the subtle body along with the 
gross one. 

13 : At the close of the commentary, there is, again, 
a reference to niranvaya— upasakas, for whom 
release comes about even with death. 

14 : The subtle elements to which the jiva is 
united are merged into Brahman, not as in 
their material cause, but only to the extent 
of their being indistinguishable therefrom. 
The alternatives contemplated are not return 
to Brahman and to causal substances (Saiii- 
kara) or return to Brahman, as opposed to 
their persistence and production of effects 
in conjunction with some other soul (Rama- 
nuja), but merger of being contrasted with 
merger of function. In adopting this inter- 
pretation, Srikantha anticipates in part su- 
tra 15, ^^Avibhago vacanat^’, 

IV, 3.'' 

1: Once again, there is a reference to the niran- 
vayopasakas, for whom departure along the 
path of light, etc., is not needed. The re- 
ference to and the interpretation of the 

passage ^' vyapohya sirsa kapale”, etc., 
is also distinctive. 
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IV, 3. 

6-15: Srikantha considers Badari, Jaimini, and 
Badarayana to discuss the state which is 
led up to by the person in the lightning. To 
this extent, he agrees with Samkara, but the 
latter considers Badari^s view to be the sid- 
dhanta and Jaimini^s the purvapaksa. Ea- 
manuja, like Srikantha, considers both Ba- 
dari and Jaimini to be refuted by Bada- 
rayana in sutra 14, but, unlike Srikantha, he 
takes the discussion to be not about the state 
led up to, but the person led up, whether it 
is he who meditates on the conditioned Brah- 
man or he who contemplates the Highest 
Brahman. 

IV, 4. 

4: For Srikantha, equality with Brahman is in 
respect of the fulfilment of all desires; for 
Eamanuja it is in respect of the purity , at- 
tained on putting off the body. For the for- 
mer, the purvapaksa is based on the text that 
Brahman is one without a second, while, for 
Samkara, it relates to the distinction between 
agent and object, dweller and abode and so 
on. 

9: This mentions the eight qualities of Sivatva rea- 
lised by the released soul. 

10-14: The citation of the Svetdsvatara passage to 
establish the 'prima facie case for videhatva 
of released souls is distinctive. Argu- 
ments like the one based on /^manasaitan 
kaman pasyan ramate* V®f<J-» common to 

Samkara. Sutra 14 discusses rather elabo- 
rately whether released souls, because of en- 
joyment consequent on the possession of bo- 
dies, will continue to be affected by samsara, 
and decides that there is no ground for the 
fear, since they perceive all this as of the 
nature of Brahman. The position is sup- 
ported by reference to the TaMimya passage 
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I ‘^Etat tato bhavati, akasa sarlram brahma’^, 

I etc., and the beatific calculus. 

j 22: The sutra declaring non-return is not a sepa- 

rate topic for Samkara or Eamanuja. It is 
led up to from the previous sutra, which 
affirms similarity between the Lord and 
the released soul, only in certain res- 
pects. ^^May not the difference imply return 
to samsara?’’ is the question to which, in the 
view of those two commentators, the present 
sutra furnishes a reply. For Srikantha there 
is an independent question ^^do the liberated 
ever return f’V a doubt due to the knowledge 
of what happens to exalted personages like 
Indra. The discussion is very elaborate and 
is conducted with special reference to cer- 
tain Puranic verses (from the Sivadharmot- 
tar a) ; the^e are extensively commented on in 
the light of Upanisadic texts and the Vedan- 
ta Sutras also. 
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Extracts from the commentaries of Nimbarka^ 
Ramanuja and Srikantha on Vedanta 
Sutras, III, 3, 29 and 30. 

Nimbarka. 

Ill, 3. 

29: Gaterarthavattvam iibhayatha ’ny atha hi viro- 
dliah. 


30 : Upapannastallaksan^rthopalabdherlokavat. 


Commentary. 

Brahmopasakasya sarira viyoga kale sarvakarma- 
ksaye ^pi pantha iipapannah . . . . . . 

yatha bhupasevakasya bhaumartha siddhis- 
tadvat. Sasthulasarira sarva karmaksaye^pi 
vidyaprabhavM -viMsta sthana gamanartham 
suksmasariram anuvarttate. . * . . 

Ramanuja. 

29: Gaterarthavattvam ubhayatha’nyatha hi viro- 
dhah. 

Commentary. 

Dehaviyogakala eva hi sarvakarmaksaye suksma- 
sarirasyapi vinasasyat, tatha sati kaivalyat- 
mano gamanam nopapadyate. Ata utkranti- 
samaye viduso nissesakarmaksayo anupapan- 
nah. Attrottaram — 

30: Upapaniiastallaksanarthopalabdherlokavat. 
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Commentary, 

Upapanna evoktkrantikale sarvakarma ksayak. 

. Atah kslnakarmaiio ^pi suksmasarirayiiktas- 
ya devayanena gamanamupapadyate. Kath- 
am suksmasafiramapyarambhakakarma yi- 
nase Vatisthati iti cet, vidya samarthyaditi 
brumab. Vidya hi svayam siiksmasarirasya- 
narambhikapi prakrtasukhadnhkhopabhoga- 
sadhana sthulasarirasya sarvakarmanam ca 
niravasesaksaye ’pi svaphalabhuta-brahma- 
prapti pradanaya devayanena pathainam 
gamayitnm stiksmasariram sthapayiti. Loha- 
vat — ^yatha loke sasyadisamrddhyarthamara- 
bdhe tatakadike taddhetusu tadicehadisu 
vinastesvapi tadeva tatakadikam asithi- 
1am kurvantastatra paniyapanadikam kur- 
■ vanti, tadvat. 

Srikantha. 

29 : Upapannastallaksanarthopalabdherlokavat. 

Commentary, 

Dehaviyogakale sarvakarmaksaye ’pi gatividhiru- 
papanna eva brahmopasakanam .... 
Lokavaty yatha loke rajasritanam purusanam 
anitarapnrusasadharana sarvarthasiddhih. 
Ato margasrutirapi na bMhyate, dehaviyo- 
galiale sakala karmaksaye’pi vidyamahat- 
myallihga sariravasthanena margagatih . . 

. E vam prapte siddhanta neyate — 

30: Gaterarthavattvam nbhayatha’nyatha hi viro- 
dhah. 

Commentary, 

. . . . Yadyapi vidya samarthyad devayanena 
gatistattaddesaviharaeandrasamvadadikam 
agrimaviharadivadnpapadyate, tatha’pi ya- 
vadbrahmaprapti dhisamkoearupasamsaranu- 
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vrttih vidyasamarthyannopapadyata iti tan-' 
miilabMtakarmaleSanuvrttiravasyaixi estaiTya. 
Na ca paramesvarasamkalpavisesadeva tada- 
nuvrttih syaditi vacyam, tasyaivasmabhih 
karma (mula) tayocyamanatvat. Na M as- 
manmate vihitamsiddhacaranapraynktapara- 
mesvarasamkalpavyatirekena pnnyapape stab. 


GLOSSARY. 


A. 

Alheda, 

non-difference. 

Aihrasabhesdnaj 

the Lord of the hall of gold, i.e., Nataraja. 

Ailiydsaj 

repetition, such as may serve as an indication of pur- 
port 

Acitprapancay 

the non-intelligent world. 

Adhikarana, 

a section comprising one or more shtras, treating of 
a particular topic; it is made up of five elements — 
the subject-matter, the doubt, the prima facie 
view, its refutation and the conclusion. 

Adhikdra, 

competency. 

Adhikdravidhi, 

a prescription as to competency for undertaking any 
act. 

Adhikdribheday 

difference of persons in respect of competency. 
Adhikdritvay 

possession of competency. 

AdMkopedesa, 

the teaching that the Supreme Being is higher and 
greater than the universe. 

AdhvdSy 

lit. paths; in Siddhanta terminology, they are con- 
duits of the Divine Energy. 

Adhya/yana, 

learning by rote. 
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Adhyasa, 

super-imposition. 

Adrstaj 

unseen potency. 

Advaita, 

non-dualism. 

AdvaitinSy 

non-dualists. 

Agnicayana, 

the name of a sacrifice. 

Agnihotra, 

one of the obligatory rites prescribed for those in the 
house-holder’s order of life. 

AhangrahddMkaranaf 

the section of the Vedanta Sutras prescribing contem- 
plation of the Supreme Being as the self. 

AhamMra, 

egoity or individuation. 

Aikyavdda^ 

a variety of Saivism, which denied the existence of the 
impurity known as anava. 

Aja, 

unborn; also a she-goat. 

Ajwa^ 

,what is other than the finite self; one of the two 
classes of substances recognised by the Jainas. 

Ajna^ 

ignorant one. 

Ajndna^ 

ignorance. 

Ahaccamayam^ 

systems which, in the opinion of the Siddhantin, have 
a correct perception of the central truth. 
Ahappuraceamayam^ 

systems which, in the opinion of the Siddhantin are 
half -in and half-out of the truth. 
AJcdmahatassrotriya^ 

a sage untormented by desires. 
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Akmray 

imperisliable. 

Aluptasaktiy 

energy tbat can “never decrease. 

AmMkdy 

the consort of Siva. 

Amsa^ ' 

part or element. 

Anga^ 

what stands in a subsidiary relation to the principal 
(ahgi). 

Angi, 

the principal to which others are subsidiaries (ahgas). 
Anjma, . 

a synonym for the impurity known as anava. 
Anantasaktitva, 
omnipotence. 

Anddi hodha^ 

eternally illumined. 

Andsrama, 

not pertaining to a recognised order of life. 

Amam, 

food or the earth. 

Annamaya, 

consisting of food (or matter). 

Antaradhikarana, 

the section of the Vedanta Suh'as treating of the Lord 
as the golden person within the Sun. 

Antarydmin, 

the internal ruler. 

Anugraha, 

the bestowal of grace. v 

Anupapatt% 

inappropriateness, inconsistency. 

Amivrttij 

continuance or persistence or following after. 

Anntva^ 

atomicity. 
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Apacara, 

transgression or defect. 

Apasudradhikaranay 

the section of the Vedanta Sutras y excluding Sndras 
from the study of the vedanta. 

Apana, 

the down-going vital air. 

Apauruseyatvay 

the property of not having been originated by any 
person. 

Apraptavisaya, 

contentless. 

Apratisdmkhydy 

continuous, but imperceptible, one of the Buddhist 
classifications of the unconditioned (asamskrta). 
Apurusartha, 

not contributory to the summum l>onum. 

Apurva, 

novel; a certain unseen potency resulting from acts' 
which are transient, and serving to bring about their 
results in this or the next birth. 

Apurvapari/ndmay 

a peculiar and novel kind of evolution. 

Apurvavidhiy 

an injunction in respect of an act whose result is not 
known except from the injunction. 

Arcirddimdrga, 

the path of the Gods, beginning with light and so on. 
Ardhandrlsvaray 

the Lord, half of whose form is that of His consort. 
Arthavada, 

what is eulogistic or explanatory, and not injunctive. 

Asuddhiy 

impurity. 

Athavdy 

or else. 

AMgraha, 

an element in a sacrifice ; also applied to apana, name, 
form, sound, etc., by Yajnavalkya. 
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Avastha, 

state, waking, dreaming, etc. 

Asambhava, 

non-origination. 

Asat, 

lit. non-existent; but more strictly, the primal condi- 
tion, devoid of name and form. 

Asddhdranaguna, 

distinctive property. 

Asuddhor-rndyd, 

that form of energy which provides the means and 
instruments for action and individuation, which are 
impure. 

Avaidikapdsupata^ 

a system of iSaivism opposed to the Vedas. 
Avdntarasamkd, 

an intermediate doubt or objection. 

^Avidyd, 

ignorance. 

Avyakta, 

unevolved. 

Acdrya, 

preceptor. ' 

AdiiyaSf 

a class of superhuman Beings. 

Agama, 

a body of revealed Scripture, other than the Vedas 
and the Upanisads, possibly developed independent- 
ly of the latter. 

Agamdnta^ 

the philosophy of the Agamas. 

Akdmj 

ether; according to Srikantha’s etymology, it is that 
which shines everywhere, the radiant expanse. 

Alayavijndnay 

the sum total of our conscious states; ^Hhe founda- 
tional fact of reality revealing itself in individual 
minds and things.’’ 
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Anmdam, 
bliss. 

Anandamaya^ 
full of bliss. 

AnandavalU, 

tbe second chapter of the TaitUnya Upanisad, 
Anumdnika^ 

what is inferred; used of the pradhma of the Sam- 
khyas, 

Amvamala^ 

the impurity which, according to the Siddhantins has 
been associated, without a beginning, with finite 
selves of all grades. 

Apastambay 

a Hindu codifier of about the 3rd century B.C., author 
- of the Grhya and Srauta Sutras. 

Arambhanaj : 

taking hold; origination. 

Arambhanddhikarana, 

the section of the Vedanta Sutras which treats of the 
universe as not other than its cause, Brahman. 

ArtabJidga, 

. one of those who with Gargi and others questioned 
Yajnavalkya, with a view to humble him. 

Asrama, 

a recognised order of life (four such are recognised). 
Asramadharma, 

the duties of the recognised orders of life. 

Asrava, 

the aggregate of the senses, in Jaina terminology. 
Atharvanika, 

pertaining to the Atharva Veda. 

AtmaUf 

the self. 

‘Avani, 

a month of the Tamil calendar, corresponding to Au- 
gust-September. 
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B. 

Bandha^ 

bondage. 

Bdlyaf_ 

a cMld-like state of freedom from desire and aversion. 
Bhavaj 

existence; a name of Siva. 

Bhavdn% 

tbe consort of Siva, in tbe aspect of enjoyment. 
Bhedablieda, 

diiference and non-difference. 

BMma, 

terrible; a name of Siva. 

Brahma^ 

a member of the Hindu triad of deities, the creator. 
Brahmacarya, 

the student’s order of life. 

Brahman, 

the Supreme Reality. 

Brahmavit, 

one who knows Brahman. 

Brahmavidyd, 

knowledge of Brahman. 

Brahmin, 

a member of the first of the four castes, one who is 
pre-eminently a possessor of Brahma-knowledge. 
Brhaspatisava, 
a sacrifice. 

Buddhi, 

intellect; the determinative faculty. 

C. 

Canddla, 

an out-caste. ■ 

Cid-akdsa, 

the radiant expanse of Intelligence. 

Cickicitprapanca visista, 

qualified by the world, intelligent and non-intelligent. 
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■C#, 

intelligence. 

CiimMi, 

Intelligence-energy . 

Ciitay 

the mind. 

D. 

Dahara Akasa, 

the small ether within the heart. 

Daharopasand^ 

the meditation of the Supreme Being as the small 
ether within the heart. 

Ddsmidrga, 

the path of servitude. 

Devaydna, 

the path of the gods, beginning with light, etc. 
Dliananjaya^ 

one of the vital airs. 

Dharma, 

duty, especially religious duty 
Drstdnta, 

example, that which illustrates the co-presence or co- 
absence of the major and middle terms, in a syllo- 
gism. 

Durgd, 

the consort of Siva, in the aspect of ^varrior. 
Dvydnuka, 

a compound of two paramanus (primal atoms). 

E. 

Ekdgnikdnda, 

a portion of the TaitUr%ya Samhitd, treating of the 
hymns to be used in stated ceremonies, such as 
marriage and so on. 

Ehdimmdda, 

the doctrine that there is but One Self, which alon# 

.■:is .real.'-',' 
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G. 

Garuda-hhavandy 

the naeditation of Garuda, whereby one aeqnires* the 
powers of Gai'uda. 

Garuda-mantra, 

a spell by the incantation of which one acquires the 
virtue of Garuda, to expel the poison of snakes. 

Gati, 

departure (along the path of the gods or that of the 
fathers). 

Gaucla desa, 

Bengal. 

Godohanay 

a special vessel to be used by the saciuficer who desires 
plenty of cattle. 

Graha, 

an element in a sacrifice; also applied to prana, 
speech, the eye, the ear, etc., by Yajnavalkya. 

Guna, 

attribute; in Saihkhya terminology, one of the three 
constituents of Primal Nature. 

Gunamurti, 

form endowed with attributes. 

Gunif 

the subject of attributes. 

Gunopasamhdra, 

the understanding, in one form of meditation, of attri- 
butes mentioned in another form of meditation. 
Guru-pujd, 

ceremonies in commemoration of preceptors. 

H. 

Eara, 

a name of Siva, 

Hari, 

a name of Visnu. 

Hetu, 

cause or reason; the middle term of a syllogism. 
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Eeijaguna, 

a quality that has to he abandoned. 

Riranyagarthcby 

a name of Brahma. 

Hiranyagarh hasnirtiy 

a name for the Yoga system of philosophy. 

I. 

IccMsaM% 

the emotional aspect of energy. 

Indra, 

the lord of heaven. 

Itaretarapt'atyaya, 

dependent causation. 

Itihdsaj 

epic. 

lUmta, 

saw or desired. 

Ihsati-karma, 

what is perceived by released sonls. 
tsdna, 

the Lord (specifically applied to Siva). 

Isvara, 

the Lord (specifically applied to Siva). 
Isvarabhdva, 

the nature of Isvara, the ruler of the nni verse. 

J. 

Jagadgurup 

world-teacher. 

JapQy 

incantation. 

Jdtip 

genns. 

Jwa, 

the finite self. 

Jlvaghana, 

the collective finite self, i.a., Brahma. 
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Jwanmuhi% 

release while still embodied. 

Jnddhikarana^ 

the section of the Vedanta Sutras treating of the finite 
self as the knower. 

Jndna, 

knowledge. 

Jndnasakt% 

the cognitive aspect of energy. 

Jyotih, 

light. 

Jyotistomay 
a sacrifice. 

K. 

Kaivalya, 

release. . . 

Kaivalyadaksml, 

the goddess of release. 

Kaldf 

one of the thirty-six categories 'recognised by Saiva 
Siddhanta. 

KalpUy 

aeon. 

KdnddaSj 

followers of Kana da, founder of a school of Indian 
Atomism, known as the Vaisesika. 

Kapydsam pundarlkam, 

the lotus that has blossomed out’ with the Sun. 

Karma,. 

action,* also accumulated merit and demerit, which 
have to be worked out by enjoyment, unless en- 
lightenment supervenes. 

Karmakdnda, 

the section of scripture treating of the performance 
of rites and ceremonies. 

Kdla, 

time or death. 
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Kalamukhd^ 

a sect of Saivites, considered beyond the pale of ortho- 
doxy. 

Kali 

the consort of Siva, functioning as the destroyer. 

Kama, 

desire. 

Kdnda, 

section. 

Kama, 

one of the recensions of the Brhadaranyaka Ilpanisad. 
Kdrana dosah, 

defect in the cause, instrumental or material. 

Karikd, 

a concise statement in verse of doctrines (especially 
philosophical or grammatical). 

Kincijjna, 

he whose knowledge is limited. 

Kriydsakti, 

the conative aspect of energy. 

Krkara, 

one of the vital airs. 

Kr,fnapingala, 

dark and tawny. 

Ksatriya, 

a member of the warrior or ruling caste. 

K^eWajna, 
the self. 

Kundalim, 

the^ pure energy of the Lord (according to the Saiya 
Agamas). 

Kundapdyindm uyana, 

an optional rite, sometimes denoted by the word ^‘agni- 
hotra^^ which usually denotes another rite which 
is obligatory. 

Kurma, 

one of the vital airs. 
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L. 

Lahsana^ 

the secondary sense. 

^ Lay ay 

merger. 

Linga, 

a characteristic mark- the middle term; a symbol of 
Siva, possibly phallic. 

M. 

Madhutva, 

being of the nature of nectar. 

Mahdmdydy 

the supreme energy which provides means for both 
enjoyment and release ; also called anahata bindu. 
Mahdpdtaha, 
a major sin. 

MahdvdhydSf 

, the enunciations of the cardinal truth of non-duality. 
Mala, \ 

impurity; often used more specifically that variety 
known as anava mala. 

Malatraya, 

the three-fold impurities; in the Siddhanta system, 
these are anava, karma and maya. 

Manana, 

reflection. 

Manas, 

mind. 

Manomayaim, 

being of the nature of mind. 

Mahat, 

the Great one; intellect, in the Samkhya scheme of 
categories. 

Matdntaram, 

the view of some others. 

Mauna, 

silence ; repeated contemplation. 
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Mayaif 

a suffix signifying modification or abundance. 
MMhyamihasy 

a school of Buddhists, who held to the doctrine of 
universal void. 

Maya salaliia, 

associated with the energy known as maya. 
Mdyasahti, 

the wondrous energy which provides means and in- 
struments of enjoyment. 

Mlmdmsakay 

an adherent of the Purva Mimamsa school of philo- 
sophy. 

Mohsa, 

release, 

Mohsadharma parva, 

a sub-section of the Santi parvan (Oh. XII) of the 
Mahabhdraia. 

Moksakdml, 

one desirous of release. 

M.ohsala'ksmlf 

the goddess of release. 

Mufchyaprana, 

the chief vital air. 

MuMa, 

the released one. 

Murdhanyanddiy 

the 101st artery, passing up through the skull, 

N. 

Naciketas, 

the bright youngster of the Katha IJpanisad, who 
prayed for and obtained knowledge of the self ^ as a 
boon from the lord of death. 

Naiydyika, 

an adherent of the Nyaya (a realistic, atomistic) 
school of Indian philosophy. 

Natardjay 

Siva as the dancer. 
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NMgay 

one of the vital airs. 

Ndmarupamy 

name and form. 

Ndndgamavidhdyin, 

one who has settled the sense of the various Agamas, 
Ndrdyanay 

a name of Visnu. 

N dr ay ana anuvdka, 

a section of the Mahanarayan Upanlsad, devoted to 
the praise of Narayana. 

NimiUaJcdrana parindmavada^ 

the doctrine that the universe results from the trans- 
formation of what is the operative cause as well. 

Niran'vaya , . 
non-related. 

Niranvaya-updsaka, 

a devotee of the non-related. 

Nirguna, 

attributeless. 

Nirguna Brahman, 

Brahman without attributes. ■ - 

Nirgunairahmavddin, 

one who holds that the Absolute is attributeless. 

Mr jar a, 

penances (Jaina). 

NUvdsa, 

breath. 

Nisprapanca, 

not connected with the world; not phenomenal. 
Myamavidhi, 

a prescription as to the particular mode of perform- 
ing an act, when more than one mode is possible. 

Myaii, 

order; one of the categories recognised by the Saiva 
Siddhanta. 
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P. 

tadartha, 

principle or category. 

Paddhaii, 

a liturgical manual. 

Fancajandhj 

the five senses. 

Pancdgnividydj 

the knowledge of the five fires, taught by Pravahana 
Jaivali to Gotama. 

Paramdkdsa, 

the supreme ether, the expanse of bliss. 

Paramdnu, 

prime atom. 

PardhamiJidvand, 

perfect self-consciousness. 

Pard-Sakti, 

supreme or fundamental energy. 

^ Pai^anya, 
rain. 

Parindma, 

transformation. • 

Parisamkkydvidhi, 

a prescription prohibiting all else except what is en- 
joined therein. 

Parokm, 

mediate. 

Pasu, 

the bound creature (soul). 

Pdsubhdva, 

the state of the bound creature. 

Pasiipai% 

lord of the bound creature, a name of Siva. 

Pasutva^ 

the condition of the bound creature j a synonym for 
anava. 

Pati - 

the Lord. 
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Paurmeyatva, 

being originated by a person, 

Fmeardtras^ 

the followers of the Pancaratra Agamas. 

Pdnditya, 

full understanding of the sense of the Upanisads. 
Pdpa^ 

sin ; a synonym for anava. 

Pdrijdta, 

one of the five trees of Paradise, which yields what- 
ever is desired. 

Pdia, 

bonds (three in number; the same as Malatraya). 
PdsupaiddMkarana, 

the section of the Vedanta Sutras, criticising the 
Pasupata Agamas. 

PdsupataSj 

a sect of the followers of Siva (Pasupati). 

Phalam, 

fruit, result. 

Pradhdna, 

Primal Nature, the non-inteliigent principle recog- 
nised by the Samkhya. 

Pradyumna, 

the mind ; the second of the manifestations said by the 
Pancaratras to have proceeded from the Lord. 
Prajdpati, 

a name of Brahma ; applied to Visnu, as protector of 
Beings, or to Siva, as Pasupati, lord of the creatures. 
Prakarana, 
context. 

Prakrti, 

the non-intelligent principle, recognised by the Sam- 
khya. 

Pralaya, 

‘ the deluge. 

Pranam, 

the mystic syllable Om. 
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Frapmea^ 

the universe. 

Prasiddhamtiprasiddha^ 

clear but not quite obvious. 

Pmsnaf 

question; the name of an Upanisad. 

Pratijna, 

promissory statement. 

PratUyasamnipMa, 

dependent origination; ''dependently-co-ordinated- 
existence.^’ 

Prayogavidhij 

a prescription as to a course of procedure. 

Pranas, 

vital airs ; the senses, 

P'wndarlkaksa, 

the lotus-eyed, a name for Visnu, 

Puraccamayam, 

external faith, one lying outside the truth. 
Purappuraccamayam, 

the most external faith, the one farthest removed from 
the truth. 

Purdna, legend, 
mythology. 

Purifat, 

pericardium. 

Purusa, 

the Spirit, the intelligent principle recognised by the 
Samhhya. 

Puru§oiiama, 

the supreme person; a name of Visnu. 

Pujd, 

worship. 

Purvdcdrydh, 

early preceptors. 

PurvapaJcsa, 

prima facie view. 
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Purvapahsin, 

one who urges the prima facie view, 
PurvapUrva-acaryaj 

a long antecedent preceptor. 

R. 

Basatamah, 

the best of essences. 

Bdga, 

affection or passion. 

Bsiy 

sage. 

Budra, . 

a name of Siva, lit., he who drives away the sorrows 
• of the migratory cycle. 

Bupa, 

form; colour, 

S. 

Sadvidyd, 

meditation of the Supreme Being as the one second- 
less existence, from which all this came forth. 

Saguna, 

endowed with attributes. 

Baldyatana, 

the six organs of sense, in Buddhist terminology. 
Samavdya, 

inherence or organic relationship. 

Samdna, 

equal ; also the name of one of the vital airs. 
Samdkhydf 

one of the means of determining significance. 
Samhhava, 

origination. 

Samhara, 

destruction. 

Samhrtif 

destruction. 
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Samjndnaj 

understanding. 

Samnydsaj 

renunciation, 

Sampatti, 

imaginative identification, 

Samsdra, 

the migratory cycle; bondage, 

SamsMra, 

- disposition ; also purification. 

Samvara, 

in J aina doctrine, the ignorance that envelopes know- 
ledge. 

SangraAaMokaf 

a verse summarising what has been mentioned before. 
Samkalpa, 
purpose. 

Samkarsand, 

the first manifestation of the Supreme Being, accord- 
ing to the Pancaratra school. 

JSamkucita, 

contracted. 

Sandkyddhikarana, 

the section of the Yeddnta Sutras treating of dreams.. 
Smkhara, 

disposition. 

Saptarsij 

the seven sages ; the stars of the Great Bear. 

SarayUj 

the name of a river. 

Sarvajna, 

he who is omniscient, 

Sarvajnatdf 

omniscience. 

Sarvmiydmakah, 
director of all. 

Sarvaiaidavdcif 

what is denoted by all names. 
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Sarvatma, 

the self of all. 

8at, 

existence. 

Satkdryavdda, 

the doctrine that the effect is pre-existent in the canse. 
Sattd, 

existentiality. . , . . 

Saiyahdmay 

a desire which comes true. 

SatyasaMalpa, 

a purpose which comes true. 

Sautrdmani, 

a sacrificial rite, prescribed for expiating '^the evil 
effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink^\ 
SautrdntiJc^s^ 

a realist , school of Buddhists. 

Sdddkhyay 

one of the categories recognised by the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta. 

Sdksdtkdraj 

immediate realisation. 

Sdmkhya, 

one of the six schools of Indian philosophy. 

Sdyana, 

a commentator on the Vedas; believed to have lived 
in the 14th century A.D, 

Setu, 

embankment. 

Siddhdnta, 

the final position; a variety of Saiva doctrine; con- 
sidered by its adherents to be the final form and 
the crown of Saiva philosophy. 

SmrtiSy 

traditional lore, as distinguished from revealed scrip- 
ture. 

Somaj 

the Moon. 
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SparS^f^ 

eoiitaet; toEcli. 

Srsfiy 

.creation. 

'■.Sthdna^ 

place; one of the means of determining significance. 

Stkula, 

gross. 

Sidvula-cidacid-visista brahman, 

Brahman qualified by the world, intelligent and non- 
in telligent, in a gross form. 

Sthiti, 

sustentation. 

Suksma-oidacii-visista-brahman, 

Brahman qualified by the world, intelligent and non- 
intelligent, in a subtle state. 
Sumptynkrmtyadhikarana/^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 

the section of the Vedanta Sutras, treating of the . 
finite self in sleep and at departure. 

Suvarcald, 

daughter of Devala ; wife of Svetaketu, 

Sutra, 

aphorism, 

Sutrakdra, 

the author of the aphorisms, (the Vedanta aphorisms 
in the present context), i,e*, Badar§-yana, 

Svarupa, 

essential nature. 

Svatantra, 

self-determining. 

Syddvdda, 

the Jaina doctrine that every substance partakes ta 
some extent of existence and deseribability and their 
opposites, combined in one of seven ways. 

Sahti, 

energy. 

Saktu, 

flour. 
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J§anra-sartri-l)hava, 

the relationship of the body and the embodied. 

Barm, 

the destroyer ; a name of Siva. 

Bdkha, 

a braneh (of Scriptural tradition). 

Baivas, 

those who worship Siva as the Supreme Being. 
Birovrata, 

an initial purification ceremony, prescribed for the 
study of the Atharva Veda. 

Biva, 

lit. He who is auspicious; the name of the Supreme 
Being according to some ; others say it is the name 
only of one of the Hindu triad, the others being 
Brahma and Visnu. 

BivasaJctij 

the energy that is Siva and is of Siva. 

Bivatva, , 

the nature of Siva. 

Bivdcdrya, 

a preceptor of the Saiva persuasion. 

Bivddvaita, 

the doctrine of Siva as the Supreme Being, non- 
different from the entire universe, as the material 
and the instrumental cause thereof. 

Buddha, * 

pure. 

Buddhormdyd, 

that form of energy which provides the means and 
for action and individuation, which are 

pure. 

Bunya, 

void. 

Bunyavdda, 

the doctrine of the void; the doctrine of relativity, as 
some modern expositors of the Madhyamika doc- 
trine choose to call it. . 
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Sravana, 

lit. hearing, the initial comprehension of the sense of 
Scripture. 

Srut% 

what is heard, i.e.. Scripture. 

SvetaketUf 

a sage of the Upanisads, he to whom the teaching 
“That thou art^’ was imparted by his father. 

T. 

Tmha, 

thirst or desire (in Buddhist philosophy). 

TanmatrUy 

subtle element. 

Tantu, 

thread. 

Tatastha, 

inert ; also used of a definition which proceeds per 
accidens, 

TatJcratunyaya, 

the maxim “what a man contemplates, that he be- 
comes.’^ 

Tattva, 

category; truth. 

Tdddfmya, 

identity of nature. 

Tdmasic^ 

pertaining to tamas, of the nature of darkness and 
inertia. 

Tirohhdm, 

concealment. 

Tirodhma, 

concealment. 

Trivrtkarana, 

tri-partition. 

Tryanuha, 

the compound of three dvyanukas. * 
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Ttinya-murti, 

fourth, form, other than the triad of creator, sustainer, 
and destroyer, or of the creator, the bound souU, 
and their bonds. 

TtirlydUta, 

beyond the fourth state, which is itself beyond the 
state of deep dreamless sleep. 

Ubhayalingatvay 

possession of two sets of characteristics— positive and 
negative. 

Uechaisivay 

the high voice prescribed for chanting verses of the 
Sama Veda. 

Uddna, 

one of the vital airs. 

. UdgUhOr-vidyd, / 

a mode of meditation ^on the Supreme Being. 
XJdumbara, 

a species of wood. 

TJgra, 

a name of Siva. 

TJmd, 

the consort of Siva. 

Upahrdhmanas, 

the legendary accounts of the exploits of Siva, Visnu, 
etc. ; these serve to make clear the sense of Scripture, 
where the latter is obscure. 

Upakrama, 

the introduction. 

Upanisads, 

the philosophical treatises which developed after the 
earlier mainly ritualistic portions of the Veda. 
VpapaUij 

appropriateness or soundness. 

Upaputaka, 

a minor sin. 
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Upasady 

a sacrificial festival, forming part of the Jyotistoma. 

Upasamhdra^ 

the conclusion. 

TJpdddna, 

the material cause. 

Vpdmsu, 

the first of the seven qualities of voice, that which is 
\ prescribed for chanting hymns of the Yajur Veda, 

with little sound and without intentional usage of 
udatta, etc. 

Vpasaha, 

he who meditates. 

Upasandf 

devout meditation. 

JJpasya^ 

what is meditated on. 

Utpatti, 

Origination. 

Uttamapiirusa, 

the Supreme person. 

V. 

Varunay 

the lord of. the ocean. 

Vajapeya, 

a sacrifice. 

VdjinSy 

certain deities to whom the whey is to be offered. 

Takya, 

a sentence. 

V&ydbhedaj 

divergent statement;’^ the fallacy that results 
when a Scriptural statement is made out to convey 
more than one sense. 

Ymnadem, 

an ancient seer who had realised his identity with 
Brahman and said that he became Manu and the 
Sum 
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Ymand, 


mental impression. 


Vaibhasikas, 

a school of realistic Buddhists. 

Yairdgya, 

non-attachment, 

Vaisesikas, 

an atomistic school of Indian philosophy. 

Yaisamya, 

inequality of dispensation, partiality. 

Yaisnavay 

a follower of the religious system which holds Visnu 
to be the Supreme Being. 

Yaiyarthyaj 

futility. 

■ Yedand^ 

sensation. 

Yeddntasravana^ 

the initiai understanding of the sense of the Upanisad 
tests. 

Yiihu, 

pervasive. 

Yibhutm, 

pervasiveness. 

Yicikitsdy 

doubt. 

Yiduraj 

a step-brother of the kings Dhrtarastra and Pandu; 
the son of a hand-maid, he was a sudra by caste. 
Yidvdn, 

the enlightened one. 

Yidydf 

knowledge; but more strictly, meditation, in §ivM- 
vaita.' 

Yidydnuguna-karmay 

action helpful to meditation. 
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Vidyasamarthya or mahaimya^ 

tlie power or glory of the meditation. 

Yijndna, 

knowledge or intellect; also used of the self. 
Yijndnavddinf 

a school of idealistic Buddhists, who denied the reality 
of anything beyond consciousness. 

Yikdrasabda, 

a term signifying a modification. 

Yilambi, 

one of the years of the Hindu cycle. 

Yimala, 

free from impurity. 

Yiniyoga, 

employment or application. 

Yinnana, 

consciousness. 

Yipascity 

he whose intelligence perceives the entire diversity of 
things. 

Yipaka, 

maturation. 

Yirajdy 

a river bounding Visnu-loka and separating it from 
the world of Siva, the attainment of which is release. 
YisistddvmUny 

an adherent of the doctrine of qualified non-dualism, 
i.e,, that Brahman and the world are non-dual, in 
the same way as substance and attribute. 
Yisvddhikdy 

transcending the universe. 

Yi§vdkdraj 

of the form of the universe. 

YisvedevaSy 

the All-gods. 

Yi^nUy 

one of the three deities of the Hindu triad; the pro- 
tector. 
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Visnuloha, 

^ the world of Visnn. 

Tivartavdda, 

the doctrine that the material world is an illusory 
appearance of Brahman. 

Trdtya, 

one who by neglect of prescribed ceremonies has ceas- 
ed to belong to the (Aryan) fold. 

YrddhavyavaJidra, 

the doctrine that words come to acqiiire significance 
through the knowledge of their association with acts. 

Yrtiiy 

a short commentary. 

YrUihdra, 

the author of a commentary (or the commentary 
known as the Vrtti). 

Yydkhydna, 

a commentary. 

Yydna, 

one of the vital airs. 

Yydsa, 

a sage, the reputed author of the Mahdhhdrata epic, 
believed to be identical with Badarayana, the author 
of the Vedanta Sutras. 

YyuhaSy 

emanations or manifestations. 

■■'Y. ■ ■ 

Yadd-tama^mantra, 

the hymn relating to the primal state of darkness 
when there was neither being nor non-being, but 
Siva alone existed. 

Yama, 

the lord of death. 

Yamalokaj 

the seven hells, presided over by Chitragupta and 
others, controlled by Yama, the lord of death. 

Vat% ' ’ 

an ascetic. 
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Idjnavalkya,. 

an Ui)anisadic sage. 

Yoga, 

a school of Indian philosophy which combined the 
dualism of the Saihkhya, with a belief in God and 
the prescription of a practical discipline for the 
control of the mind. 

ludhisfhim, 

the eldest of the sons of Panduj a Mahdhhdrata hero. 
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